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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS IN 1991 
March 1, 1992 


“ In 1991, for the second me in a pe the USG-led antares 
effort registered important gains. most salient progress occu in 
the Western Hemisphere, where governments — up their 
coordinated campaign against the cocaine cartels. By year’s end, 
several important indicators showed that the effort was paying off: 
coca cultivation was down, U.S.-bound cocaine seizures reached an 
all-time high, and traffickers came under greater pressure. There were 
also important advances in international cooperation to attack money 
laundering and control drug-processing chemicals. 


211 800 fh -_ in 1990 to op no co iy 206 000 be i 091 r fe ee 
, in to approximate ' in , & signi t 
decline when one considers that er 1990 the trend had been upward, 
in some countries increasing annually by as much as 20 percent. At the 
same time, cocaine seizures surged ahead, as key governments struck 
harder at the trafficking organizations. 

The results have been impressive. Not counting USG seizures 
Western Hemisphere countries seized over 180 mt of cocaine HCl and 
base. Two countries, Colombia and Mexico, seized over 130 mt of 
cocaine, a quantity which would be worth approximately $13 billion on 
the streets of the US, more than the total U.S. drug budget. In 
addition, Mexico undertook major enforcement and eradication efforts 
with significant results scored against the domestic opium an 
cannabis crops. 


More important than the numbers, however, is the expression of 
litical will which they represent. As the USG has recognized in its 
ational Drug Control Strategy, the key to a _ successful 

counternarcotics effort is commitment. No campaign against drugs can 
succeed unless the governments of the affected countries view the effort 
as essential to their own national security. Encouragingly, actions of 
aor | countries indicate that more governments are recognizing this 
truth. 


In 1991, despite serious internal political and economic lems, 
the governments of the principal cocaine producing and transit 
countries showed much greater determination to challenge the criminal 
drug trade's threat to their authority. Many national legislatures 
enacted stronger laws against drug crimes. 


Governments took more effective action to make it difficult for 
traffickers to launder money or import the chemicals necessary for drug 
processing. More countries worked to bring their laws into compliance 
with the norms of the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances--by the end of 1991, 55 
countries had ratified the Convention. 
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We are, however, a long way from declaring victory. Drug-related 
corruption, fed by the enormous profits of the trade, continued to sap 
the strength of | Aagpen pen already weakened by economic problems, 
political instability, and social unrest. In spite of serious losses in 
seized drugs, at the end of 1991 the traffickers remained well 
entrenched, well armed, and well financed. Significant surpluses in 
production plus the incredible scale of financial resources available to 
them mean that the traffickers enjoy the flexibility to absorb shocks 
and to manipulate the market to control the normal supply-demand 
equation. Moreover, the traffickers are only too willing to resort to any 
type of violence to protect their interests and to use their financial 
resources to corrupt whole societies. There was, nevertheless, 
substantial progress. 


The critical element in eliminating the trafficking organizations is 
persistence. We must sustain operations and actions over time, for it is 
the cumulative effects of our integrated approach rather than any 
single action that will achieve ultimate success. The thrust of our 
strategy is to raise the stakes, the cost of doing business. There is no 
question that--in the Western Hemisphere-- collective anti-drug 
effort gained substantial ground in 1991. 


The measures of this effectiveness are both quantitative and 
qualitative. The dramatic increase in seizures this year is the result of 
better organized, more sustained tions within individual 
countries, ionally, and aay oy Better intelligence and 
information dhesiag. better training, the flow of U.S. assistance in the 
Andes, and the commitment of local governments have enhanced the 
capability of local counternarcotics forces to take more focused and 
coordinated operati . as in Bolivia and Colombia. As a 
result, scores of key kers are in jail or on the run, and their 
financial networks are under stress, with millions in assets forfeited. 


More effective national and regional interdiction operations not 
only made record seizures, but also forced the traffickers to reassess 
their methods. Qualitatively, the increased levels of effort testify to the 
a political will, despite numerous obstacles, that must 
support effective action. We are seeing better bilateral cooperation and 
a greater degree of multilateral efforts. 


No industry, however, that is as large and diversified as the 
cocaine trafficking enterprise is vulnerable to short-term or simplistic 
solutions. No organization as ruthlessly committed to its own survival 
or as well funded as the drug trade will easily give up. Success depends 


u sustained effort, commitment and will, and coordinated action. 

results of the past two years underscore that we are building the 
enduring, international effort--the international anti-drug cartel--that 
is critical to ultimate success. 
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National Will vs. Drug Corruption 


Critics of the international anti effort often fail to recognize 
the extraordinary nature of the struggle. trafficking organizations, 
particularly the cocaine drug lords, possess unprecedented wealth, with 
a corresponding capacity and willingness to use these riches to protect 
their interests, even to the point of challenging governments. a 
have enormous power to corrupt, particularly in countries with w 
judicial systems and high levels of violence. 


At its most basic level, the “drug war” in those countries is a clash 
no recent historical precedent for the threat which it poses. In modern 


times, there has been no single commodity capable of putting such vast 
wealth immediately into criminal hands. The drug trafficking cartels 
ts 


have access to resources available to few national . They 
have the means to raise hundreds of millions of ré in a very short 
time. And, unlike governments, do not have to account to any 


national authority i in order to spend money. This wealth gives the 
eum organizations an enormous capacity for undermining 
timate govers din bone 4 pe < bloody 
and insurgent groups no engage in 
revolution to mount a coup d'etat ty ly buy themselves 
the government we . sd aalittary Loaders of a penned through bribes 
an 


to the appropriate political 


Fortunately, what makes this scenario unlikely is national will 
that is, the of national honor, supported by political 
coramitment. fact that so many countries are serious 


measures against the —_ trade indicates awareness that battle 
between aallenel will drug corruption is a zero-sum game with 
high stakes. If there is any single encouraging sign of progress in the 
Sea See oe Se Sw ee SRE Soe is is this expvension of 
nationa 


What is progress? 


The pivotal role of national will means that one cannot measure 
success in absolute, quantitative terms. One must judge 
according to what a government can reasonably accomplish in given 
circumstances. For example, if despite intensive control efforts an 
illegal crop has been expanding at an annual rate of 20 percent, 
reducing that expansion rate to 10 percent represents important 
progress. Halting or reversing the expansion is success. 
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The same is true of drug interdiction efforts. As a measure of 
effort, relative increases in seizure rates in countries where we know 


appease or obtain assistance from other governments. 


In our efforts to curb and eventually end the illegal drug trade, we 
0 Se See OO Se ee See Sena, Stee See ee 
— Se a host governments to transform the 
economic conditions which impel poor farmers and urban unemployed 
to seek their fortune in a “green gold rush.” Andean ts are 
reluctant to undertake programs that directly affect livelihoods of 
these people, lest they create potentially violent confrontations. 
Success must be built on cooperation and a shared sense of purpose and 
commitment. It a ° See eee & ee a 
as well as i trade and investment cpportunities. Building that 
environment been one of the essential jeatures of our effort, and it 
too has paid a return on the investment. 


In practical terms, this rneans thai no government can eliminate 
an illegal (but indirectly profitable) drug crop if the ensuing chaos 
threatens a national revolt. Nor can it attack drug traffickers 
effectively, if it means shifting forces away from the immediate danger 
of a political insurgency. role of the USG and other donor 

ts is to broaden the options of foreign governments so that 
they are not forced to make these choices. 


This is what the U.S. national strategy has achieved in the past 
year in the Andes and elsewhere: the oe 
and international recognition of the to control illeg a 
chemicals used in their making, and the financial resources ved 
from them. The success of numerous, complex operations indicate that 
we are making progress toward an important national goal. 


COCAINE 


Cocaine still poses the greatest immediate threat to the United 
States. Despite the decline of cocaine and crack use among younger 
sectors of society, cocaine remains the most pervasive drug on the U.S. 
market. Cocaine’s ready availability, particularly in its most addictive 
and affordable form, crack, requires the USG to address the 

wer-to-user chain at every link, from the coca growers in Latin 
Kenerte a to the pushers on the streets of American cities. 














cocaine. If we inci.de seizures by USG agencies and others, this figure 
could well reach 300 mt. 


Colombia's successes stand out. The Gaviria Government broke 
its own record in 1991 by seizing almost 87 mt of cocaine base and HCl, 


re 7 percent, from 40,100 ha in 
the of 1991. The jailing of Medellin cartel 


hectarage to its lowest level in four years. While the eradication 
m achieved only 85 percent of its goal, government efforts have 
t down the size of the crop from the high of 52,900 ha in 1989 to 
47, in 1991, a 10 t decline in a crop which had increased by 
a ree 3 and 1989. This steady advance highli > 
importance of a regular eradication program in controlling size of a 
crop which produces an illegal drug. 


Peru remains the country where counternarcotics advances met 
the greatest obstacles. Continuing terrorism, economic u vals, and 
widespread corruption hampered the Fujimori ment's 
effectiveness in attacking the cocaine trade. Government actions, 
however, did bring about a slight decline in the world’s largest coca 
crop, as hectarage fell from 121,300 ha in 1990 to 120,800 ha in 1991. 
This fact, however, reverses the upward trend of years. 
Peruvian authorities also eradicated a considerable number of 
seedbeds, removing the equivalent of 13,500 ha of potential coca out of 


production. 


Mexico and the countries of Central America stepped up their law 
enforcement and interdiction efforts to cope with an increase in cocaine 
traffic across the region. In 1991, Mexican authorities broke the 
country’s 1990 seizure record of 48.5 mt by confiscating over 50 mt of 


the drug. 
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The Salinas Government continued its campaign against drug 
trafficking and drug-related corruption through improved enforcement 
and legislative reforms. The Northern Border Response Force (NBRF), 
working closely with USG agencies, was responsible for 75 percent of 
the cocaine seized. Moreover, NBRF operations have successfully 
pushed the traffickers away from the U.S.-Mexican border, and in 
conjunction with U.S. efforts have stopped direct flights of drugs into 
the United States. Mexico also achieved significant reductions in its 
opium and cannabis crops. 


Law enforcement authorities in most of the Central American 
countries improved their cocaine seizure records. In El Salvador, 
seizures jumped to over 3 mt in 1991 from 156 kg in 1990. Guatemala’s 
seizures remained at about the same level as in 1990, while Panama's 
~~ than doubled, from slightly less than 4 mt in 1990 to 9.3 mt 
in 


Intensified cooperation between the USG and the governments of 
key Caribbean countries has brought about a significant drop in 
drug-related air traffic, as the cocaine cartels shi air routes to 
Central America in order to avoid improved surveillance in the 


a ‘helped ation with a of a: in radar 
surveillance narcotics- ights through ion. 
At the same time, thanks to coo tion from the Government of The 


Bahamas, cocaine seizures in and around the islands climbed from 3.5 
mt in 1990 to 5.3 mt in 1991. Surimame remains a focus of concern 
amid reports that significant quantities of cocaine transit the country 
to Europe and the United States. The country’s seizure level dropped 
from slightly over a metric ton of cocaine in 1 to approximately one 
tenth of that amount in 1991. 


OPIUM AND HEROIN 


While cocaine and crack pose the greatest immediate danger to 
American society, heroin continues to be a great concern. As more 
Americans, particularly young people, turn away from cocaine, heroin 
suppliers are poised to fill the gap. Unlike crack and other stimulants 
which soon burn out their addicts, heroin is a depressant which can be 
used over much longer periods of time. It is also considerably more 
lucrative than cocaine. For example, where a kilo of cocaine might 
bring $20,000 wholesale, a kilo of heroin might bring $200,000. Heroin 
can also be smoked or sniffed, lessening the need for hypodermic 


syringes. 
Another disturbing sign that some traffickers view heroin as the 
the further 


drug of the future is aoe of opium cultivation into the 
Western Hemisphere. In 1991, for the first time, Colombian authorities 


were able to confirm re of opium poppy growing in the southern 
Andean region. Although they conservatively 
2,300 ha, it may well be much higher. 


estimate the hectarage at 
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International efforts to reduce the flow of opium and heroin have 
been less successful than the campaign against cocaine. Most of the 
world’s opium grows in countries such as Burma, y ny amy and Iran, 
where the USG and other governments attacking the drug trade have 
little or no influence. Cultivation in Burma is so extensive that Burma 
alone could supply much of the world’s heroin demand. In areas where 
the United States is able to work with the local government, such as 
Thailand, Laos, and Mexico, we have seen declines in cultivation. 
Indeed, in the case of Burma, the major increases in opium production 
have been in those areas where before 1989 the Usa had supported 
eradication efforts. This expansion indicates that our earlier 
eradication program did have an effect in holding down total opium 
poppy cultivation in Burma. 


In Southwest Asia, government efforts to control opium 
agg have not kept pace with an expanding opium poppy crop. 
hile government authorities in Pakistan extended an opium poppy 
cultivation ban to new areas, good weather and better farming 
techniques raised estimated production approximately nine percent to 
180 mt. Although the Government of Pakistan began to take stronger 
actions against trafficking, Pakistani interdiction activities had 
mixed results. While the police raided 3 heroin laboratories in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, they took no action against over 100 other 
heroin labs operating in the tribal areas of the Province. Opium 
production increased in Afghanistan in 1991 by approximately 37 
percent. 


In the Golden Triangle area of Burma, Laos, and Thailand, the 
region which produces nearly three-quarters of the world’s opium, 
estimated opium production was up slightly over 1990’s estimate. Most 
of the expansion took place in Burma, where areas sprayed by the 
previous regime have been allowed to revert to opium poppy 
cultivation. In Thailand, government eradication efforts reduced poppy 
hectarage by approximately 12 percent. 


Since Burma is by far the world’s greatest opium producer, the 
USG remains deeply concerned that Burmese Government actions 
against drug production and trafficking are ineffective. Seizures, while 
up slightly, remain insignificant. e USG continues to urge the 
Burmese to move against major traffickers allied with the Rangoon 
regime. 


As a result of accommodations with the government, former 
insurgent groups controlled by these traffickers exercise security and 
militia functions--and continue to engage in the narcotics business 
without hindrance from the Burmese authorities--in the areas under 
their control. Regardless of advances elsewhere in the world, it is clear 
that unless the Government of Burma takes serious and effective 
measures against its opium producers and traffickers, the world’s 
heroin supply will continue to increase. 














NEXT STEPS 


Through limiting coca expansion and increasing cocaine seizures 
for the second consecutive year, the collective anti-drug effort has 
begun to develop momentum. After enjoying a decade of —ponens 
crops and virtually unlimited supplies of finished cocaine, the drug 
trade for the first time faces setbacks at four critical junctures: at the 
source, in processing, in the pipeline, and in the financial area. 


Although the major trafficking organizations have the resources to 
absorb important losses over short periods of time, they cannot do so 
indefinitely. They can only thrive as long as there is a steady suppl of 
drugs to give them the money they require to stay in business; and they 
can only remain viable with ready access to large sums of money. 
Every metric ton of cocaine which government action keeps out of the 
market means a potential loss of tens of millions of dollars in essential 
revenue to the drug syndicates, which, like their legitimate 
counterparts, finance their operations by borrowing against future 
earnings. 


The formula is simple: no drugs, no money; no money, no drugs. 
Putting the formula into effect is more difficult. If we can cut off either 
or both of these basic elements long enough, in time we can put the 
drug cartels out of business. 


In the short term, the next step is to accelerate the momentum of 
the past two years’ activity. This must be a concerted movement. 
While the USG will continue to play a leading role in this process, other 
governments must also intensify their efforts individually and 
collectively to put the drug trade on the defensive. 


This means working to reduce and ultimately to eliminate illicit 
drug crops. It means better internal organization and improved 
cooperation with other countries in the Chemical Action Task Force to 
deny the ao drug industry the chemicals it needs to produce cocaine 
and heroin. It entails more active law enforcement efforts and judicial 
reforms to break up trafficking organizations and to keep drugs out of 
the pipeline, a with closer international — action 
targetting traffickers’ profits, i.e, effective asset seizure laws, less bank 
secrecy, greater multilateral cooperation in the Financial Action Task 
Force, providing producers with alternative forms of income and 
effective narcotics awareness, education, and prevention activities. 


In the longer term, however, lasting progress depends on the 
commitment of the governments at greatest risk from the drug trade. 
Over the past ten years, we have seen an encoura bee" in global 
attitudes. In the mid-1980's, when the US gan mobilizing 


international action against the cocaine trade, foreign cooperation was 
reluctant and erratic. The majority of drug producing and transit 
countries viewed the issue of drugs as a uniquely American 
phenomenon. They saw it as a symptom of a rich society’s insatiable 
demand for a profitable drug which happened to originate in or pass 
through their countries. They felt neither responsible nor threatened. 
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That view has evolved dramatically over the past decade, but 
there is still a t need for a more independent commitment of 
national will. While all the affected governments now recognize in 
varying degrees the threat which drugs and -related corruption 

to their sovereignty, only a few have been able on their own to 
translate this recognition into effective, sustained action. 


If there is going to be lasting that situation must 
change. The USG will continue dpe e lead--and the bulk of the 
resources--in the international a against , but our partners 


must also redouble their efforts. Their national self-interest, more than 

their desire for foreign assistance, must y = mathe national levels of 

ag against the growers, traffickers and insurgents who thrive on 
he drug trade. all, they must recognize and eliminate 
-related corru ption—especially, high-level corruption--before it 
rmines the Saale integrity of the state. 


In summary, the accomplishments of 1991 are f that 
coordinated action is x key to crippling the drug trade and that solid 
results are possible. we ae first time, trafficking organizations are 
seeing their reno challenged. Better cooperation means that 
the traffickers can no longer count on international disunity to ide 
them with a secure operating environment. Joint action is indbien it 
more difficult for the cartels to find alternate routes h more 
“friendly” countries, while exposure and removal from office of corrupt 
officials are eliminating their most valuable security guarantee. 


If the international community strengthens the bonds of 
cooperation fashioned in 1991, it should be ible in the next few 
years to reduce the drug trade to the point where it no longer poses a 
threat to any country at is the promise if we custele the effort. 


*** 
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METHODOLOGY 


do we know? is report contains tables showing a variety of illicit 
narcotics-related data. While these numbers represent the USG’s best 
effort to sketch the dimensions of the international drug problem, the 
reader should be aware that the picture is not as precise as we would 
like it to be. The numbers range from cultivation figures, relatively 
hard data derived by proven means, to crop production and drug yield 
estimates, much aa figures where many more variables come into 

lay. We publish these numbers with an important caveat: the yield 
ce are potential, not actual numbers. Although they are useful for 
examining trends, they are only approximations. They should not be 
treated as hard data. 


Since information is lacking on yields, the numbers are subject to 
revision as more data becomes known. The nature of the illegal 
narcotics industry, in which the traffickers take t pains to 
maintain the security of their activities, makes it difficult to develop 
precise information. More so, when one considers the tremendous 
geographic areas that must be covered, and the difficulty of collecting 
reliable information in diverse and difficult terrain. 


What we know with reasonable certainty. The most reliable 
information we have on illicit drugs is how many hectares are under 
cultivation. For more than a decade, the USG has estimated the extent 
of illicit cultivation in a dozen nations using proven methods similar to 
those used to estimate the size of licit crops at home and abroad. We 
can thus estimate the size of crops with reasonable accuracy. 


What we know with less certainty: Where crop yields are 
concerned, the picture is less clear. How much of a finished — a 
given area will produce is difficult to estimate, since small cha in 
such factors as soil fertility, weather, farming techniques, and disease 
can produce widely varying results from year to year and place to 

lace. In addition, most illicit drug crop areas are inaccessible to the 

SG, making scientific information difficult to obtain. Moreover, we 
must stress that even as we refine our methods of analysis, we are 
estimating potential crop available for harvest. 


These estimates do not allow for losses, which could represent up 
to a third or more of a crop in some areas for some harvests. Thus, the 
estimate of the potential crop is useful in providing a theoretical, 
comparative analysis from year to year, but the actual quantity of final 
product remains elusive. 


USG confidence in coca leaf yield estimates has risen in the past 
two years, based upon the results of field studies conducted in Latin 
America. Last year, after completing preliminary research, the USG 
for the first time began to make its own estimate of dry coca leaf yields 
for Bolivia and Peru instead of relying solely on reports from the 
governments of those countries. 
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This year we have calculated crop estimates using the mature 
plant method. At the same time, however, we are refining our 
estimates of both leaf yield and wastage to move closer to an estimate 
of what actual production might be. 


Last year, the USG was able for the first time to distinguish 
between usable, that is, smokable marijuana pane pee and whole, dry plant 
yield in Mexico. This adjustment significantly reduced our estimate of 
the overail yield of the Mexican cannabis crop. 


Additional research and field studies may help refine these new 
gy and make , ae improvements possible in estimates of 
other crops. cases, multiplying average yields times 

available indicates only the potential, not the actual crop 
available for harvest. Nor is there a reliable means to determine 
production, where many factors can alter the final total. 


Harvest Estimates. Estimating the quantities of coca leaf, opium 
gum, and marijuana actually harvested and available for processing 
into finished narcotics remains a major challenge. We currently cannot 
accurately estimate this amount for any illicit crop in any nation. 


While farmers naturally have strong incentives to maximize *~ 
harvests of what is almost always their most profitable cash cro a. 2 
harvest depends upon the efficiency of fa practices an 
wastage caused by practices or cult weather conditions during 
and after harvest. ant tty Acs} rd 
areas during harvests. 


In addition, mature coca, from Ry three to six, is more 
eee te than immature or aging coca. Variations such as these can 
ramatically affect potential yield and production. Furthermore, if we 
continue to see limitations in the expansion of new coca we may 
to see dramatic declines in the next few years in productivity of existing 
fields. Factors such as this will produce fluctuations in estimates. 


Additional information and analysis may enable us to make 
adjustments for these factors in the future. Similar deductions for local 
consumption of unprocessed coca leaf and —_ may be possible as 
well through the scbumaietion of additional information and research. 


Processing Estimates. The wide variation in processing 
efficiencies achieved by traffickers complicates the task of estimating 
the quantity of cocaine or heroin which could be refined from a crop. 
These efficiencies vary because of differences in the origin and qualit 
of the raw material used, the technical processing method employed, 
the size and sophistication of leborateries, the skill and experience of 
local workers and chemists, and decisions made in response to 
enforcement pressures. 
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The USG continues to estimate potential cocaine production as a 
range Satan «e eetenens eoeenee that appear to be most common. 
But we must stress that estimates are still soft. We are currently 
undertaking a detailed study of this part of the cocaine production 
process. 


The actual amount of dry coca leaf or opium converted into a final 
ahomay during any time period remains unknown, given the possible 
osses noted earlier. There - ate tens and tact welche 
processing efficiencies improved during an t tr kers 
still have considerable room for improvement. Nevertheless, increasing 
seizure rates eat into the future profitability of the industry, and raise 
the cost of doing business. 


Figures will as techniques and data quality improve. The 
reader may ask: weal year’s figures definitive? The reply is, almost 
certainly -_ Additional re research will uce 2 to USG 
estimates of poten drug production. is typical of annualized 
Gqusen Se sist ether anole ef caatistioal tonching’ghather & be the 
size of the U.S. wheat crop, — figures, or the unemployment 
rate--that must be revised year to For the present, however, these 
statistics represent the state of ont. As the art improves and as 
_ information becomes available, so will the precision of the 
estimates. 
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STATUS OF POTENTIAL WORLDWIDE PRODUCTION 


In 1991, ly as the result of weather conditions, opium poppy 
production rose by approximately nine percent, almost eliminating 
1990’s reduction over previous year. Coca production is a more 
complex situation. While overall hectarage declined slightly, the USG’s 
estimate of potential leaf production rose about seven nt because 
of coca planted which uced harvestable leaf for the first time in 
1991. Since 1989 was the last year of major coca expansion, we expect 
to see a leveling off in leaf production next year, assuming that 
hectarage does not increase. 


In oe yO figures below, one must bear in mind that they 
are theoretical. They represent an estimate of potential production, the 
amount which the USG estimates could have been produced if, and only 
if, all the available crop were to be converted into finished drugs. Since 
these estimates make no allowance for losses, actual production could 
be lower than our estimate. The figures shown are mean points in a 
statistical range. 


Potential Opium Production. The estimate of potential opium 
roduction was up approximately nine percent in Southeast Asia. 
~~ t for Burma (where land devoted to opium - pies increased to 
160,000 ha in 1991, up from 150,100 ha the year before), opium poppy 
cultivation was down in the Golden Triangle countries. oppy fields 
under cultivation in Laos fell from 30,500 ha in 1990 to 29, ha in 
1991, maintaining the downward trend, if only slightly. In Thailand, 
the 3,435 ha found in 1990 dropped to 3,000 ha in 1991. 


Total estimated opium production for Southeast Asia rose from 
2,565 mt in 1990 to 2,650 mt in 1991, a statistically insignificant 
increase. Estimated opium production in Burma rose from 2,250 mt in 
1990 to 2,350 mt in 1991. Laotian production dropped from an 
estimated 275 mt in 1990 to an estimated 265 mt in 1991. Thai 
production dropped from 40 mt in 1990 to 35 mt in 1991, based on 
information from a December 1991-January 1992 opium yield study. A 
lower yield may also apply to Burma. If so, we will reduce the estimate 
of Burmese opium production accordingly. 








There are preliminary indications that other countries in the 
region and in Central Asia may be capable of producing important 
opium poppy harvests. We expect to vapor on developments in these 
countries in next year’s International Narcotics Control Strategy 
Report (INCSR). 


The greatest increase took place in Southwest Asia as a result of 
an expansion of poppy cultivation in 1991. Afghan hectarage increased 
from 12,375 ha in 1990 to 17,190 ha in 1991, bringing Afghanistan 
almost back to its 1989 estimated hectarage of 18,650 ha. In Pakistan, 
opium cultivation increased slightly from an estimated 8,030 ha in 
1 to 8,205 ha in 1991. The USG calculates that Afghan potential 
opium gum production rose from 415 mt in 1990 to 579 mt in 1991. 
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In Pakistan, estimated production rose to 180 mt of opium, up 
from 165 mt in 1990. Afghanistan's 570 mt and Pakistan’s 180 mt 
combine with Iran’s estimated 300 mt for a regional estimate of 1,050 
mt of opium, up from 1990's Southwest Asian total of 880 mt. 


In the Western Hemisphere, there is progress generally, as the 
major opium producing countries intensified their eradication efforts. 
Unfertunately, heroin’s profitability has provoked the spread of opium 
poppy cultivation to the Andes, although Colombia has ee See 
countermeasures. In Mexico, where the government has intensi an 
already aggressive eradication campaign, opium poppy hectarage fell 
over 30 nt, from an per mw 5,450 ha in 1 to 3,765 ha in 
1991. e Mexican military was highly effective in its manual 
eradication program. 


The success of Mexican efforts, however, stimulated growers in 
Guatemala to increase production. Thanks to an active eradication 
ween by the Guatemalan Government, however, hectarage, which 
could have doubled, increased only 35 percent. Indications in the later 
part of the year, though, suggest that increased enforcement efforts by 
the government persuaded many farmers not to plant the fall opium 
crop. Eradication efforts found few new fields. 


In Mexico, there has been a drop from an estimated potential 
opium production in 1990 of 62 mt to 41 mt in 1991, a 34 nt 
decline. In Guatemala, the estimate rose from 12-13 mt in 1 to 17 
mt in 1991. Without the highly effective eradication program, 
Guatemala’s potential opium production could have doubled or tripled. 
In Colombia, government authorities discovered nearly 3,000 ha of 
opium a Wr cultivation. After an active manual eradication 
program, 1, ha remained, capable of yielding 27 mt of opium gum. 


Coca Production. During 1991, the USG estimates that for the 
second consecutive year the overall hectarage of coca under cultivation 
declined. Peru's crop fell from 121,300 ha in 1990 to 120,800 ha in 
1991. Bolivia’s 50,300 ha of coca under cultivation in 1990 declined to 
47,900 ha as a result of the government's eradication program, and the 
second year of decline. Colombia also registered an important decrease, 
aa 40,100 ha under cultivation in 1 to approximately 37,500 ha in 


Coca eradication took place on the largest scale in Bolivia, where 
the government eliminated 5,486 ha through its eradication program. 
Colombia eradicated 972 ha of coca. While eradication of mature plants 
was negligible in Peru, the government helped contain crop expansion 
by destroying seedbeds with a potential for producing nearly 14,000 ha 
of coca. This effort has helped to reverse the trend of large, steady 
increases in cultivation from previous years, and, if sustained, will force 
an aging of the present crop that will adversely affect future yields. 
Because coca is cultivated in inaccessible areas of Brazil, its extent is 
unknown. Ecuador remains only a minor producer of coca. 
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Cocaine Yield Estimates. Last year, the INCSR reported that 
revisions in estimated processing efficiencies (by which coca leaves are 
harvested and enanann Goin anaiine HCl) in the Andean region had led 
o> 0 aigptiotass Snesneen Be ie eonnaies sopanal of cnanin® pelea 
available in that year. Additionai information this year indicates that 
processing efficiency has been improving. 


In 1991, taking into account estimates of local consumption and 
local seizures, the USG calculates that if virtually every coca leaf were 
converted into cocaine HCl, and there were no losses because of 
inefficiencies, bad weather, disease, or the deterrent effects of law 
enforcement, between 995 and 1170 mt of cocaine theoretically could 
have been available from Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru for worldwide 
export. This includes between 645 and 690 mt potentially 
—— from a to 420 mt a, — from —e 
and a imately mt potentially avai m Colombia. In 

ne the 


publis se ranges, we repeat our caveat that these are theoretical 
numbers, useful for examining trends. They do not represent what is 
actually avaiiable. That amount remains own. 

Consumption data 


Most of the chapters in this report contain some user or 
consumption data. For the most part, these are estimates provided by 
foreign governments, or informal estimates by USG ——. There is 
no way to vouch for their reliability. They are included because they 
are the only data available and give an approximation of how 
governments view their own drug abuse lems. a not be 
considered as a source of data to develop any reliable consumption 
estimates. 


bo cocaine + figure is offered hoc the same caveat as the 
crop harvest yie ata: it is a re representi " 
production. It is a theoretical number. It does not allow for —r- 
the many other variables which one would encounter in a “real world" 
conversion from plant to finished drug. The amount of cocaine HCl 
actually produced is lower. 


Marijuana Production. Cannabis cultivation has dropped in most 
of the major marijuana producing countries. Thanks to an intensive 
eradication effort, Mexican marijuana production declined dramatically 
in 1991, from 19,715 mt in 1990 to 7,775 mt, a 60 t 
Colombia's crop has remained steady at an estimated 2, mt. Within 
Colombia's traditional cannabis growing zones, where intensive 
eradication was carried out in previous years, virtually no measurable 
growth was detected in 1991. 


In Jamaica, government eradication presrems, carried out with 
USG assistance, destroyed over 800 ha of cannabis. The estimated 


potential yield for 1991 was approximately 641 mt, substantially less 
than 1990's estimate of 825 mt. 
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We recognize that there may be considerable undetected cannabis 
cultivation in Central and East Asia. As we gather more accurate 
information, we will report on it in future INCSRs. 
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GUAR PARE 
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THE U.S. INTERNATIONAL DRUG CONTROL STRATEGY 


The President's first National Drug Control Strategy, 

1568, cctcbliched a tevyatr aatinnal chiactity of redacing 
by 50 percent the quantities of cocaine, heroin, marijuana, and other 
a, SS Sea oS Ne This document 
establi the for the regional strategies discussed 
below. The first stra has been amplified by the second, third and 


fourth strategies, i in 1990, 1991 and 1992. 

ha ode ooal . wt] pale Semantle the 

interna component to 

multinational criminal organizations that su the production, 

pocceating, tion, and distribution of drugs to the United 
tes and to ee The chief emphasis was to attack the 


international — focusing efforts aimed at the ts of 
greatest value to dren teodliching Soantsations end 


a ee ene ae Sem 1990 stressed the following 
ments: 


o Increased economic, military and law enforcement 
assistance (based on counter-narcotics performance) to 
Colombia, Peru and Bolivia; 


o Expanded cooperation with Mexico in red drug 
——- controlli | money ny on tatontlictin’ 
rug tra%icking developing demand reduction 
programs, 

o Increased support for law enforcement programs in 
South American producer and transit countries, 
particularly Ecuador, Venezuela, and Brazil; 


o Continued cooperative law enforcement and intelli 
Lr ara with Central American and Caribbean 


0 Development and implementation of an international 
strategy focused on opium and heroin; 


o  Broadened domestic and foreign efforts to counter 
international drug money laundering activities; 


o Expanded efforts to reduce the illegal manufacture and 
shipment of chemicals essential to illicit drug 
production; and 


© Promotion of international law enforcement cooperation 
h mutual legal assistance treaties and the 
pursuit of anti-drug initiatives in international fora. 
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The fourth Strategy, issued in January 1992, aims to sustain the 
political commitment of illicit drug producing and transit countries to 
strengthen their laws, legal institutions and popeeme te bring to 
justice and, where appropriate, extradite drug tra and money 
underers. It seeks to increase the law enforcement and security 
activities of the illicit drug source and transit countries and improve 
their ability to take effective action against trafficking organizations. 


It is clear that the United States cannot assume the burden of 
combatting drugs itself. A cornerstone of our international drug 
control strategy, ore, is to work with and motivate other 
countries--those that are involved in uction, transit, or 
consumption, as well as those that have little or no drug lem as 
yet--to their own resources and efforts to defeat the trade. 
Dairy thesnch 0 hosed, cosperetive tabernationsl <iies can wo achieve 
the objectives of reducing the foreign supply of drugs while working 
with other countries to dismantle their own illicit drug operations, 
reduce the demand for drugs, and combat the worldwide drug trade. 


The Andean Strategy 


The Andean Strategy is a multi-faceted approach to the complex 
problem of cocaine production and trafficking. The Stra was the 
result of a comprehensive plan, completed in 1989, for the USG to work 
with Andean governments to disrupt and the growing, 
processing, and transportation of coca and coca ucts within the 
primary source and processing countries, in order to reduce the supply 
of cocaine entering our country. PB yp my 1989, the President's 
National Drug Control Strategy di that a five-year $2.2 billion 
counternarcotics effort begin in FY 1990 to augment law enforcement, 
military, and economic resources in Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. 
Pursuant to careful iations between the United States and each of 
the individual cooperating governments, annual implementation plans 
are spared to ensune efielive uno of the enaistenes. 


Implementation of this five-year Strategy has resulted in notable 
achievements in many areas. The democratically elected governments 
in each of the three Andean nations have ogpeueey voiced their 
commitments to the counternarcotics struggle. Together, the U.S. and 
the Andean countries have worked to use intelligence to better focus 


our efforts on higher-level targets, nding our efforts beyond 
eradication programs and low-level interdiction efforts. The U.S. has 
supported the internal ms of the three countries to improve the 


operational capabilities of their police and encourage the involvement of 

military forces to complement law enforcement actions. These 

a have increased seizures, arrests, confiscation of assets, and 
isruption within the trafficking organizations. 








<Rie 


The U.S. has also hel to improve counternarcotics cooperation 
between the police and military in all three countries. e have 
assisted elements in the Colombian and Bolivian Armed Forces to 
assume a more vigorous role in counternarcotics law enforcement 
activities. Peru remains a difficult case for narcotics cooperation, 
because of its of its difficult economic conditions, but recent discussions 
between the U.S. and the Fujimori administration have renewed the 
counternarcotics commitment. 


There are encouraging signs that U.S. air interdiction efforts have 
hampered the easy movement of drugs to the United States. Full 
implementation of the Strategy in the te countries is expected to 
further develop a comprehensive, integrated approach to pursuing the 
narcotics traffickers in the region. 


The goals of the Administration’s strategy to reduce the enue of 
cocaine to the United States are as follows: (1) to stem the flow of 
drugs from the Andean source countries via the transit countries to the 
U.S.; and (2) to assist institution building that is essential for the long 
term success of our policy in the potential source and transit countries. 


The geographic scope of this strategy focuses on the non-Andean 
countries of South America, Central America and the Caribbean. All of 
the cocaine and a large portion of the heroin entering the U.S. is 
produced in Mexico and South and Central America, and smuggled into 
the U.S. through our southern borders and the Caribbean. We expect 
the traffickers to adopt new methods to evade the increased pressure 
from the joint American-Bahamian-British Operation Bahamas and 
Turks and Caicos (OPBAT) in The Bahamas and _ intensified 
interdiction activities in Mexico. We will attempt to apply flexibly 
limited resources to block their efforts. However, we do not plan to 
significantly increase budget resources, except for Panama, a major 
transit point for cocaine, and Guatemala, a growing producer of opium 
and a transit point for cocaine. 


Nonetheless, the U.S. will expand intelligence collection in the eastern 
Pacific and the Caribbean; assist the potential source and transit 
countries to expand their intelligence collection and dissemination 
capabilities; assist countries to act on shared intelligence to interdict 
shipments and arrest traffickers; and direct bilateral and multilateral 
efforts against trafficking organizations, money laundering, and 
chemical diversion. 


In addition, the United States will work with these countries to 
enhance their political will and institutional capability to counter dru 
activities through economic and military assistance, interdiction, onl 
effective crop control methods. As in the Andes, we will insist that 
iabemmationally accepted standards on human rights be respected. 
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The U.S. International Heroin Control Strategy 


The bi gest obstacle to successful efforts against heroin remains the 
lack of U.S. access to and influence on some of the world’s largest 
producers -- Burma, Iran, and . -- and instability within 
those countries. Nonetheless, International Heroin Control 
Strategy seeks to motivate other governments to address their own 
drug problems and to employ their own resources in reducing the illegal 


drug supply. We seek: 


-- to promote heroin control programs in international and 
multilateral fora; 





-- to garner worldwide recognition of the drug issue in both its 
health and national security dimensions through our own 
bilateral initiatives as well as regional relationships; 


-- tostrengthen supply reduction programs; 


-- to strengthen the ability of cooperating opium-producing and 
heroin-refining countries to disrupt narcotics trafficki 
organizations through prosecution, punishment, an 
extradition of traffickers; 


--  todisrupt drug money laundering activities; 


-- to interdict the transit routes for heroin and precursor 
chemicals; and 


-- to support demand reduction initiatives that have the effect 
of stimulating national drug control efforts. 


During 1992, the USG plans to continue its work with members of the 
Dublin Group and the United Nations Drug Control Program (UNDCP) 
to formulate cooperative P’ ams and jointly pressure those producer 
and transit countries to which the U.S. has limited access. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL 


Chemical control gained widespread acceptance as a feasible and 
effective counter-narcotic strategy in 1991, primarily through the 
initiatives of the U.S.-led Chemical Action Task Force (CATF). The 
CATF was mandated by the July 1990 G-7 Houston Economic Summit 
to develop procedures "to ensure that precursor and essential chemicals 
are not diverted to manufacture illicit drugs." Twenty-four countries 
and three concerned international organizations representing drug 
ne and chemical producing and transit countries joined the 
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During five meetings in late 1990 and 1991, the members agreed on a 
comprehensive series of chemical control measures, building on the 
rinciples spelled out in the 1988 UN Convention, to ensure the 
egitimacy of all aspects of a transaction in the regulated chemicals, 
from the chemical producer to the ultimate consignee. In the process, 
initial skepticism about the value and feasibility of chemical control 
was dispelled and the CATF members became advocates of it. 


The CATF report and its chemical control recommendations were 
endorsed by July 1991 G-7 London Economic Summit. CATF 
members are incorporating them in national laws and regulations. A 
CATF Plenary Meeting will be held in May 1992 to review their 
progress and to report thereon to the 1992 G-7 Economic Summit. 


Already much has been accomplished. The Administration has 
pro + onegg oe to Congress amending the U.S. Chemical Diversion 
and Traffic an Act to incorporate those CATF recommendations not 
already covered. The Euro Community is considering amending 
the Community-wide chemical control regulation to incorporate the 
CATF recommendations. Other CATF members are considering 
chemical control legislation based on the CATF recommendations. The 
International Narcotics Control Board, at the request of the U.S., has 
initiated action to add ten chemicals identified by the CATF to the 
— of chemicals controlled under the provisions of the 1988 UN 
nvention. 


We now are urging adoption of the CATF recommendations by 
non-CATF countries to prevent traffickers from switching to 
u ated sources of chemicals, and are providing chemical control 
training to countries that have adopted control regimes. However, our 
emphasis remains on the chemical producing countries, since chemicals 
are most effectively controlled at their source, before they enter 
complex international commerce with its opportunities for diversion. In 
the latter, we are concentrating on the cocaine producing countries of 
Latin America that have strict control regimes, but lack the 
bureaucratic infrastructure and trained personnel to administer them. 





MONEY LAUNDERING 


In 1991, the USG and its principal economic allies made important 
progress in their cooperative effort to curb and prevent drug money 
aundering. Their primary objective has been to harmonize national 
financial and banking legislation and policies in order to deny drug 
criminals a safe haven for their illicit drug profits. 


Narcotics money laundering has evolved over the last three years into 
an important foreign policy as well as a financial management priority 
in many key financial center countries. These priorities are reflected in 
virtually wholesale changes to laws and regulations, as well as 
improved cooperation. The changes result from a growing international 
conviction that drug trafficking cannot be halted unless we deprive 
trafficking organizations of their proceeds, as well as from a shared 
sense of responsibility for halting the production, trafficking and 
consumption of drugs. 
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Domestic and international cooperation have been abetted by the 
ratification of the 1988 UN Convention, the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Financial Action Task Force, the approval of 
the European Community's new policy directive and other 
commitments -- and especially by the deliberations which led to the 
drafting and approval of these international accords. 


Between 50 and 100 governments have adopted or are now considering 
provisions which criminalize money laundering, r te the flow of 
currency and monetary instruments, mandate records of currency and 
other monetary instrument transactions, require declarations of 
beneficial owners of accounts, and compel disclosure of suspicious 
transactions. These changes, and a much improved attitude on 
cooperation between the financial and enforcement communities, as 
well as on international cooperation, have strengthened many law 
enforcement agencies, especially in the industrialized and major 
financial center countries, and have helped ensure that the kinds of 
narcotics-related transactions attributed to BCCI and other banks do 
not recur. 
Money laundering is a serious problem in every corner of the globe. In 
Latin America, Panama is returning as a money laundering center; 
narco-dollars continue to flow to Colombia; Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela are becoming 
more important as centers for money operations; and the 
unchecked use of non-bank exchange houses to move drug proceeds in 
Mexico and the Southern Cone. 


Cooperation on investigations improved, but the continued expansion of 
the drug service industry in the Caribbean, especially in the Caymans 
and Aruba, remains a key concern. Across the Pacific, there was the 
continued flow of funds through Hong Kong, the vulnerability of 
Singapore to outside penetration, the emerging potential of Bangkok as 
a money laundering center, and the potential expansion of the Asian 
illicit financial sector in various locales, including Taiwan and several 
island nations. 


There was evidence demonstrating the vulnerability of the new 
financial systems in Eastern Europe. Various African countries 
emerged as staging areas for money movements associated with the 
Asian heroin trade. And, as the investigation of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce (BCCI) revealed, notwithstanding their laws, regulations 
and international agreements, there was the continued exploitation of 
banks and non-bank systems in the U.S., UK, and other countries of 
Western Europe. 


In recent years, we have made enormous progress in securing 
international cooperation in anti-money laundering efforts, particularly 
in the harmonization of national legislation and policies. We hope that 
the non-drug aspects of BCCI and other non-drug crimes will inspire 
comparable measures directed at general regulatory matters relating to 
the safety and soundness of multinational financial institutions. 
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The Financial Action Task Force (FATF). Our most important 
multilateral initiative has been the FATF, which was convened by the 
1989 G-7 Economic Summit with a mandate to study measures to 
prevent the use of financial institutions by money launderers and to 
improve cooperation in money laundering cases. The FATF brings 

her legal and financial experts from finance, justice and foreign 
po icy ministries, central banks, and law enforcement to assess 
problems, create common policies, and propose solutions. 


The FATF became a free standing organization in 1991, Ganens 
its members for at least three and ibly five more y . FA 
members include: United States, France, Italy, Germany, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, pon woe 4 Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Spain, P. al, Greece, 
Austria, Switzerland, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, Hong ~* 
Singapore, the Commission of the European Communities, and the 
Cooperation Council. 


In 1991, delegates to FATF II agreed to continue as an independent 
organization for a period of five years, with a decision to review 
progress after three years and assess the continuing need for this 


specialized group. 


FATF cooperates with numerous organizations, including the United 
Nations g Control am, Council of Europe, Bank for 
International Settlements, Customs Cooperation Council, Interpol, 
OECD, the EC, the Caribbean Financial Action Task Force, the OAS, 
and others. A high priority has been given to working with UNDCP on 
developing a global training and technical assistance program. 


INTERREGIONAL AVIATION SUPPORT 


The Department of State’s Bureau of International Narcotics Matters 
(INM) Air Wing of 60 rotary- and fixed-wing aircraft continued to fly 
difficult interdiction and eradication missions in 1991 while 
maintaining a very high rate of operational readiness. 


Whether spraying opium poppy in Guatemala or transporting Peruvian 
Police to destroy drug labs in the jungle, INM has met the challenge of 
providing the wherewithal to conduct a wide variety of anti 
missions in foreign countries. Air Wing aircraft supported operations 
principally in Peru, Bolivia, and Guatemala, with other im nt 
support flown in Belize, Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. Air 
naa continued to operate ix an extremely hazardous environment. 
DOD has continued to support the Department’s Air Wing by providing 
aviation personnel to assist in the planning of field operations and to 
provide oversight of the aviation support services contractor, 
substantially enhancing the safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of Air 
Wing operations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The United States has increased efforts to involve other international 


actors in counternarcotics activities in the world’s major drug — 
and transiting regions. In the past year, the formation of the Uni 
Nations International Drug Control Program (UNDCP) set the stage for 


expanded anti-drug activities in a number of areas. 


The scope of UNDCP anti-drug strategies is expanding with the 
orientation to subregional efforts. Such expansion is reflected in the 
joint japon projected for China, Thailand, and Burma. Moreover, 
UNDCP is receptive to increasing the effectiveness of its programs and 
appears to be establishing its own evaluation unit. 


In addition, in response to UNGA resolution 44/141 which called 7 
the Secretary General to coordinate the development of the UN 
System-wide Plan of Action on Drugs, UNDCP has increased efforts to 
engage the entire UN system in the counternarcotics effort. The USG 
is working with UNDCP to encourage the UN to link assistance in drug 
producing and trafficking nations to the achievement of anti-drug 
targets. 


The Dublin Group (DG), an informal consultative mechanism involvin 
sixteen nations, the Euro Community, and the UN, has in 

drug control activities and coordination. The key achievement this year 
is the establishment of mini-Dublin Group meetings among 
representatives of member states and organizations located in areas of 
significant trafficking activities. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAINING AND DEMAND REDUCTION 


Illicit drug demand reduction continued to be an area of heightened 
attention by the United States and the international community in 
1991. The State Department Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters (INM) provided demand reduction training and technical 
assistance to over 1,500 private and public officials in 28 countries. 
Emphasis was placed on specialized courses such as drug education, 
prevention, treatment, epidemiology, public awareness, and community 
organizing and mobilization techniques. In addition to this bilateral 
training, INM pursued joint training activities with the Colombo Plan 
in Southeast Asia and the OAS in Latin America. 


As part of the U.S. Plan of Action in response to the UN Summit ‘or 
Children, INM developed two pilot drug prevention programs for "- »~et 
kids" in Lima, Peru and Campinas/Sao Paulo, Brazil. These projects 
were developed in cooperation with the OAS. 














WORLDWIDE ILLICIT DRUG CULTIVATION 


































































































































































































Worldwide Cultivation Totals 
1991 1990 
Hectares. Hectares 
= - 
| Aighanistan 17,190 0 17,190] 12,375 0 “ 
i wan na na ral na “y 
a as 0 8,205 8215 185 8030 
Burma 161,102 joe ——-v60,000} [150,100 0 190,100 
= 55 eg 29835) |__ 30,580 0 30,580 
ae 42012) 4,155 720 3435 
Total SE Asia 194,927 _ 2,302 ___ 192,625) |__ 184,835 720 104,115 
Lotombia 2316 1156 1,160 
Lebanon, 3,400 0 3400] | 3.200 " 3200, 
Guatemala 1721 576 1,145, 1,930 1,085 _ B45 
we 10310_6545_ 3,708 10,100 4650 3450 
Jeg 77827780} 15,230 5.735 9495: 
ol Oplum i i  ) ”: | 214,015 
Coca 
|-_ 53,386 S486 47,900 58.400 8,100 50,300 
Colombia 38,472 37 41,000 900 40,100 
a SBD 9 120,800} | ___121,300 0 121,300 
Ecuador 120 80 49 150 30 120 
Marijuana 
Mexico _ 28,710 10,795 7915 41,800 6,750 35,050 
Lotombia: 2,000 0 2,000} 2,000 500 1,500 
samaica 1,783 833 950 2250 1,030 1,220 
Belize 320 266 54 400 335 65 
Others na 0 na na - ral 






































WORLD POTENTIAL DRUG PRODUCTION 


Worldwide Potential Net Production 1988 - 1992 












































(metric tons) 

__ Country 1992 est. 1991 _1990 1989 1988 

Opium __| 
Afghanistan _ 600 570 415 585 750} 
Iran | 300 300 300 300 300 
Pakistan | 125 180 165 130 205, 
Total SW Asia 1,025 1,050 880 1015 1,255 
Burma* 2,250 2,350 2,250 2,430 1,285 
Laos | 250 265 275 375 255 
Thailand?’ __ 32 35 40 50 28 
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FOOTNOTES FOR PRODUCTION CHARTS 


Yield Information. ah dy conducted in 
d from December 1991- Febr "i992 ttivated that yield 
was about 28% lower than (11.6 kghha, 
instead of 16 kg/ha.) We have a i opium estimate 


to reflect this new yield. ey Got ae 
study in Burma, the USG believes that similar yields may apply 
in Burma. If this proves to be the case, we will reflect the change 
in the next INCSR. 


New coca yield information. After field studies 
mr ae tet ay oy in 1991 we conclu that we were 


articclariy in Pore. "in 1990 yield of the coca crop in Bolivia and 
In 1990, Sn Oe ae yield for 
oye yh he in Bolivia and Peru as 1.6 and .14 metric 


verage yields of 2.7 metric tons per hectare in Bolivia's Cha 
Wig. cesses tals Seow WS tere 
Valley. Mature plant ds elsewhere in these two nations 
appear to be 1.0 and 1.14 metric tons per hectare, respectively 
Goo to our geovioun vichd estiepaten for these ether avaee. Sow 
coca bushes--those planted in the last two years--have very low 
stills Gn ano ind aah oven bareasted, Based on this analysis, 
we have been able to distinguish between new coca and mature 
coca in our cultivation estimates. We have calculated the 
tial oe ltipivin’ Lynn t gts at yt 4 gt 
ve years multiplying average mature coca nt yi 
times the estimate of the hectarage of mature coca under 
ar aces fe Colombi 7600 lloerame  heckere ta still 
variety grown in ia--800 per is sti 
believed to be accurate and is used to calculate that country’s 


potential 

The net effect of this new analysis is to increase the estimated 
potential coca leaf harvest in the Andean region by about one 
third in each of the last five years. The mature coca plant yield 
estimates highlight the fact that changes in dry coca leaf 


production will always lag behind changes in the area of coca 
under cultivation by two years. 


The data for previous years in Bolivia and Peru have been 
adjusted to reflect a ratio of 1.14 mt of leaf per hectare, in place of 
an earlier ratio of 1.03 mt of leaf per hectare. 
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COUNTRY SUMMARIES 


i There was no U.S. cooperation with Afghanistan on 
anti-narcotics control in 1991. The Kabul ime has not concluded a 
bilateral narcotics agreement with the USG. Afghanistan is the second 
largest producer of opium in the world with an estimated 415 mt in 
1990 and 570 mt in 1991. The increase in production was the result of 
excellent weather and the reversal of a voluntary poppy ban in the 
Helmand Valley. 


Although most of the opium cultivation and processing occurs in the 
areas under Afghan Resistance control, the local commanders’ attitudes 
towards drugs vary considerably. A number oppose narcotics on moral 
and religious grounds and prohibit cultivation and trafficking in their 
areas. Others tolerate its 9 and sale by farmers, who depend on 
ppy farming for their livelihood. Some Resistance commanders, 
owever, reportedly participate in cultivation and trafficking of opiates 
solely to finance their forces and to purchase war materiel. Absent a 
major military or political change in Afghanistan, opium production, 
a .oans and domestic addiction is likely to continue to increase 
in the future. 





The United States has no diplomatic relations or counternarcotics 
cooperation with the Government of Afghanistan. Political turmoil, 
lack of government control over large areas of the country and 
corruption preclude effective anti-narcotics activity in the opium 
producing provinces. 


Argentina is primarily a transit country for Andean narcotics sent to 
Europe and the United States. Cultivation and production of narcotics, 
however, is small compared with Argentina’s Andean neighbors. As an 
indication of the effectiveness of USG efforts in narcotics awareness 
education and demand reduction, there was increased regional 
awareness of the need to combat illicit drugs. The Argentine 
Government is taking important steps to combat the drug problem on 
its own and in cooperation with neighboring countries and the United 
States. These steps included controls over the transit of illicit drugs 
and the diversion of essential chemicals, stronger law enforcement, and 
closer attention to demand reduction. 


A major producer of essential and precursor chemicals, Argentina 
during the year passed a decree controlling production and sale. 
Consumption of narcotics is on the rise but cultivation remains small. 
There has been a noticeable improvement in enforcement efforts. Over 
the past year, the government and the public have become increasingly 
aware of the threat posed by narcotics trafficking, money laundering, 
and all the ramifications of the illegal drug trade. 
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Australia. Australia is primarily a narcotics consumer country. No 

large-scale production takes place, although Australia does have a 

cuca and controlled licit opiates ucing and processing 

facility on the island of Tasmania. S. Drug Enforcement 

Administration (DEA) and some Australian law enforcement officials 

ames nat Australia is a potential transshipment point for Southeast 
ian heroin. 


The Bahamas. The Bahamian Government (GCOB) cooperates closely 
with the USG in making drug trafficking in The Bahamas difficult, 
unprofitable and dangerous. Although some traffickers still use 
Bahamian airstrips, the fact that most now prefer airdrops to avoid 
landing in Bahamian territory reflects the increased law enforcement 
efforts and presence provided jointly by the GCOB and USG. In 1991, 
the GCOB made significant strides — narcotics-related corruption 
among government officials. A 1991 survey revealed increasing 
Bahamian drug abuse problems. The OB, concerned that 
allegations of money launderi activities could compromise its 
reputation as an international financial services center, agreed to 
bilateral talks with the USG in early 1992. While The Bahamas is a 
member of the Caribbean Financial Action Task Force, it lacks 
statutory requirements for banks to report suspicious transactions. 
The Bahamas was the first —_ sign the 1988 UN Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic gs and Psychotropic Substances. 
It ratified the Convention in 1989. The GCOB has enacted legislation 
required under the Convention and has issued related regulations, 
except for those licensing the import and export of essential and 
precursor chemicals. 


Belize. Recognizing that drug trafficking poses the biggest threat to 
democracy in Belize, the Government of Belize (GOB) ies shown the 
po will to combat drugs, and has consistently supported 

SG-backed interdiction and eradication efforts. After four years of 
intensive aerial eradication, Belize is now only a marginal producer of 
marijuana. Further, Belize has improved its interdiction capability by 
combining the efforts of its defense force and police. The GOB has 
doubled its law enforcement budget. Three trafficking aircraft were 
seized during the year by the GOB. The USG assisted Belize in 
developing the institutional capability to assess the extent of its dru 
problem, as well as to undertake narcotics awareness, education, an 
demand reduction activities in its public and private sectors. 





Bolivia. Bolivian counternarcotics capability and performance 
continued to show good progress in 1991. The Government of Bolivia 
(GOB) cooperated closely with the USG in 1991 to reduce production of 
refined cocaine products for export to the U.S. or other markets. The 
GOB continued to develop institutional capacities to conduct large 
counternarcotics law enforcement operations. A joint police, air Force 
and navy operation § sup at by the USG against the 
trafficker-controlled town of Santa Ana de Yacuma returned the town 
to GOB control and disrupted trafficker activities in eastern and 
northern Bolivia for several months. These and other law enforcement 
activities resulted in driving out of business 25 coca leaf buying 
organizations operating in the Chapare and led to the arrest or 
surrender of 28 major traffickers. 
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The GOB eradicated 5,486 ha of coca in 1991. Although the GOB did 
not meet its target of 7,000 ha, eradication resulted in a net reduction 
of coca cultivation in Bolivia for the second consecutive year. 


The GOB’s increasingly effective capabilities and actions against 
trafficking organizations continue to be hindered by the adverse effects 
of widespread corruption. In order for GOB efforts to have stronger 
impact on drug production and trafficking, corruption must be dealt 
with more vigorously. In addition, the GOB must strengthen the 
political will to push for voluntary eradication of coca as well as to carry 
out existing GOB law by forcibly eradicating new coca. Bolivia has yet 
to sign the Extradition Treaty with the United States which was 
negotiated in 1990. 


Brazil. Brazil is a major transshipment point for cocaine destined for 
the U.S. and Europe, as well as a significant producer of chemicals 
which can be diverted for the illegal production of cocaine. In 1991, the 
Government of Brazil (GOB) made record cocaine seizures, ratified the 
1988 UN Narcotics Convention and introduced new drug legislation 
which, if enacted, will dramatically increase Brazilian law enforcement 
capabilities. In the face of continuing economic difficulties, the 
Brazilian national investment in drug control is still inadequate to deal 
comprehensively with Brazil’s growing problem. The GOB is increasing 
the number of its counternarcotics Fa but more resources will be 
required to cover Brazil’s enormous territory. Brazilian authorities 
should also examine ways to counter potential money laundering. 


Bulgaria remains an important transit area for Southwest Asian heroin 
going from East to West. Seizures in a number of West European 
countries indicate that Bulgaria’s main highway and railways 
connecting the two regions are still the primary routes for trafficking 
organizations. Additionally, Bulgarian officials now believe that the 
domestic problem is growing. Traffickers appear to be making inroads 
into how region by expanding internal distribution networks and heroin 
markets. 





Nevertheless, 1991 was a pivotal year for Bulgarian anti- 

drug cooperation with the United States and other countries, coinciding 
with the rapid movement towards democratic political institutions. 
Bulgaria’s post-communist leaders have indicated a key priority in 
anti-drug cooperation is to put to rest any lingering suspicions of 
government-sponsored involvement in narcotics trafficking during the 
previous regime. As a result, Bulgaria bolstered enforcement efforts 
and seizures increased. In addition, political democratization led to a 
much broader range of contacts with. anti-narcotics organizations in 


other countries. Another significant development was the 
establishment of the "Central Organization for Combatting Organized 
Crime and Narcotics Trafficking’ in the Ministry of Interior which 
centralized government anti-narcotics efforts. 
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Bulgaria signed the 1988 UN Convention Against [Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances in 1989. While the GOB’s 

rimary attention has been on drafting a new constitution and election 
aw during the past year, the Bulgarian Parliament is expected to ratify 
the Convention in 1992. 


Burma. Despite frequent public statements and _ occasional 
counternarcotics activities, the Government of Burma (GOB) neither 
took sustained unilateral action nor cooperated in a serious, significant 
way with the U.S. or other governments in 1991. Opium production 
was larger than last year’s record level and remains nearly twice as 
large as that in 1988 when the GOB abandoned aerial eradication. 
Working-level law enforcement liaison with the DEA has continued and 
talks on UN crop substitution projects are underway, but Burma’s 
production has not declined. 


The government’s political and military accommodations with various 
ethnic insurgent and trafficking groups, such as the Wa and Kokang, 
apparently preclude any GOB security/military actions against poppy 

tivation, heroin uction, and narcotics trafficking in the areas 
under the groups’ control. The GOB claims these accommodations have 
permitted establishment of a border development ‘e-y which, in 
time, will reduce reliance on poppy as a cash crop, but there is no 
evidence of any effort to limit opium cultivation in t areas. Efforts 
Beg overnments and international organizations to convince the 

B to take a stronger counternarcotics stance have been unsuccessful. 


China. The Peoples Republic of China (PRC) has emerged as a major 
narcotics transit country because of the movement of heroin across 
largely open borders from Burma through 15 southern provinces to 
Hong Kong. The Chinese Government, recognizing that the problem is 
growing, has launched a strong internal campaign against drugs 
through enhanced law enforcement, public education and international 
cooperation. 


Domestic addiction and -related corruption have become significant 
roblems and there is evidence that amphetamines are produced in 
hina for export. The still unresolved case of drug sm igler Wang 

Zong Xiao adversely affects PRC cooperation with the G. Wang 

uested political asylum in the United States in 1990 after being sent 
by PRC authorities to testify in the so-called "Goldfish" case. 


DEA, however, continued to work with Chinese authorities on 
investigations and the Chinese availed themselves of some USG-funded 
training opportunities. The PRC took a series of strong enforcement 
measures, executing 35 traffickers and burning five mt of opium and 
heroin on one occasion alone. Visits by the State Department Assistant 
Secretary for International Narcotics Matters (INM) and the DEA 
Administrator laid the basis for further cooperative measures. 
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Colombia. The Government of Colombia’s (GOC) vigorous campaign 
against trafficking organizations resulted in impressive results in 
1991. Not only did Colombian security forces seize a record breaking 87 
mt of cocaine (a 66 percent increase over 1990), but a combination of 
police pressure and a controversial plea bargaining decree resulted in 
the surrender of drug kingpin Pablo Escobar and his key lieutenants. 
GOC security forces, spotmnenses by the Colombian National Police 
(CNP), destroyed over 220 processing labs and made 1,400 arrests. 


Colombian police have also eradicated 1,000 ha of the expanding opium 
poppy crop and destroyed two heroin producing labs. The has 
pI to eradicate the opium crop aerially with herbicides in 1992. 

ore importantly, the Goe severely attacked the infrastructure of the 
Cali cartel by raiding financial and record centers. These raids 
resulted in the seizure of 50 bank accounts in Colombia. The GOC 
continues to apply pressure on the Cali cartel and is working to close 
air corridors from Peru and Bolivia. 


Despite these major interdiction efforts, Colombian traffickers continue 
to move large quantities of cocaine out of Colombia. Further progress 
against major traffickers hinges on the newly renovated Colombian 
judicial system, which is highly susceptible to threats and corruption. 

e GOC, led by President Gaviria, has made this a priority goal. By 
providing training and equipment, the USG is assisting the GOC in 
strengthening its judiciary. A crucial test of the system will be effective 
detention and trials of Escobar and other incarcerated cartel members. 
USG assistance will also be key to enhancing the ability of Colombian 
security forces to interdict narcotics and destroy the trafficker 
infrastructure throughout Colombia. The USG is committed to 
assisting the GOC to attain our common goals of dismantling the 
trafficking networks and stemming the flow of cocaine from Colombia 
to the United States. 


Costa Rica. In a trend which shows the traffickers ready to adjust their 
tactics to enforcement efforts, Costa Rica is becoming a transshipment 

int for cocaine en route to the United States from South America. 

e full extent of as activities is unknown, though it 
appears limited. Counternarcotics legislation enacted in recent years 
has created a sound legal foundation necessary to combat narcotics 
trafficking. Limited resources and the lack of professional, well-trained 
_— forces, remain serious obstacles to anti-narcotics law enforcement 
efforts. 





Cuba occupies a strategic location for potential drug routes into the 
United States. Traffickers are known to transit Cuban airspace and 
territorial waters to avoid USG law enforcement aircraft and vessels 
operating in the Caribbean. While Cuban response to trafficking has 
been neither vigorous nor effective, the Cuban route does not appear to 
have increased in importance for the traffickers. Smuggling operations 
in and around Cuba primarily involve cocaine and marijuana. Since 
the celebrated 1989 Ochoa drug trials, there has been greater publicity 
given to Cuba’s anti-drug efforts, but little evidence of actual results. 
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Copeus. Cyprus’s location in the Eastern Mediterranean, and its 
well-developed facilities for business, tourism and international 
communications, make the country an attractive meeting point for 
traffickers. Heroin transits Cyprus concealed in container traffic. Air 
connections are used to convey illicit narcotics, currency and bullion to 
and from Europe. In April, Cyprus adopted tougher laws in accordance 
with the 1988 Convention. Cypriot police and customs authorities 
strictly enforce these laws, and they maintain excellent relations with 
U.S. and other foreign government law enforcement authorities. 
Cyprus’s system of controls on the movement of bullion and currency 
discourage the development of a traffickers’ financial haven. The 
Central Bank’s monitoring of monetary activities prevents any 
widespread money laundering activities. 


Dominican Republic. In 1991, Dominican narcotics-related arrests 
increased, but cocaine and marijuana seizures decreased. Colombian 
trafficking organizations were active in attempting to set u 

transportation networks, despite increased Dominican interdiction an 

enforcement efforts. Radar sites established during 1991 feed data into 
the Joint Information Coordinating Center and to the Caribbean Basin 
Radar Network. Cooperation between USG and Dominican law 
enforcement authorities was good, although the USG continues to 
receive reports of police and military narcotics-related corruption. 


Ecuador. The Government of Ecuador (GOE) has stated its firm 
opposition to drug trafficking. Ecuador was one of the first South 
American countries to ratify the 1988 UN Convention. In September, it 
passed comprehensive legislation implementi the nvention, 
criminalizing the production, transport and sale of controlled narcotic 
substances; the import, diversion and use of precursor chemicals for 
illicit poe money laundering; intimidation or subordination of 
judicial and public authorities for drug crimes; and illicit "association" 
related to drug trafficking and profiteering. The law established a 
ministerial-level National g Council (CONSEP) which is to set and 
coordinate drug prevention and control policy and activities by all 
public and private institutions, including the military. 


Ecuador continues to conduct periodic aerial reconnaissance missions to 
seek out and destroy new cultivations and processing facilities as 
resources permit. While coca eradication figures have tripled since 
1990, drug and chemical seizures remain low, despite indications of 
large quantities transiting the country. Ecuadorian law enforcement 
agencies seized an estimated .8 mt of cocaine, paste and base in 1991, a 
decrease from the 1990 total of 1.6 mt. 


Corruption remains a problem in Ecuador despite GOE steps to 
repudiate or remove public officials, including judges and law 
enforcement personnel, implicated in drug-related crimes. Drug mone 
laundering appears to be a significant problem not yet dealt wit 
effectively by the 


GOE. 
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is not a major narcotics producing or trafficking country, but 
geography makes it a natural transit | ac my for heroin and opium 
moving  B Southwest and Southeast Asia to and the U.S. 
Egypt also offers a considerable domestic market hashish and 
heroin from Lebanon and Syria. The busy air and seaports of Egypt 
Semmes Capewsans savednens of naseunes inte or Gesu Saugees 
territory. The government maintains an active interdiction at 
Cairo International Airport, but has no program or means to interdict 
eenees Gee pone’, Gorn Se See ae eee Se 
confronted with the di challenge of drug interdiction presented by 
the recent opening of the land border with Libya. 


increased significantly. In 1990, the GOES formed a cabinet-level 
anti-narcotics commission (COAN) to develop its counternarcotics 

icy, and created the Executive Anti-Narcotics Unit (UEA). In 1991, 
the UEA seized a 2.9 mt of Colombian cocaine in the port of Acajutla. 
a wae malt po enacted a tough anti-narcotics ayy it encouraged 
and recei pate cote Capper’ to Geanemen Sper gm 
foundation, FUNDASALVA. Backed by U money, ASALVA 
promotes drug awareness programs in schools, the work place, and 
community centers. 


Greece. Drug traffickers continue to exploit Greece's convenient 
location between major drug producing nations in the Middle East and 
South Asia and consumers in Europe and the U.S. Narcotics abuse is 
also a ing problem in Greece. The Government of Greece (GOG) 


has bo its anti campaign over the last year, on 
increasing drug arrests and seizures. Intelligence  Deoncd from thoes 
efforts has resulted in the dismantling of several trafficking rings. 
Such successes are due in part to the increased cooperation between 
U.S. and Greek drug enforcement agencies, ago dey; ision of 
equipment and law enforcement ee ee INM. progress 
has included ratifying the 1988 UN vention, and taking a more 
active role in multilateral counternarcotics fora. 


Guatemala. The Government of Guatemala (GOG) cooperated closely 
with the USG in 1991 to reduce the cultivation of opium poppy for 
export to the U.S. or other markets and to interdict cocaine transiting 
Guatemala. As a result of intensive aerial eradication operations 
conducted from October 1990 through February 1991, and continuous 
small-scale ground eradication operations initiated in August, opium 
cultivation in Guatemala decreased from 1,930 ha in 1990 to 1,721 ha 
in 1991, a 10 percent reduction. 
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During 1991, President Serrano spoke out forcefully against narcotics 
trafficking and committed the sup of his government to 
cooperate with USG interdiction and eradication efforts. Guatemalan 
Treasury Police have participated with the USG in Operation Cadence, 
an enhanced cocaine interdiction program. The Treasury Police also 


participate in the ongoing opium poppy eradication campaign. 


Combined cocaine interdiction operations seized or control-delivered 
more than 15 mt of cocaine. During 1992, we expect to see increasing 
GOG participation in narcotics control efforts. 


Efforts to pass effective narcotics control legislation have been 
unsuccessful to date, although the Serrano administration has recently 
prepared a new draft law it intends to submit to Congress in early 
1992. Corruption remains a problem. For example, extradition 
poossamang against ae yy! Arnoldo a. a ge 
trafficker, were put in jeo y by an apparently corrupt ju w 
ordered him celle Yeomans premature a , however, was 
blocked by higher judicial authorities. 


Haiti. Political turbulence during 1991, culminating in the ouster of 
President Jean Bertrand Aristide, crippled narcotics control efforts. 
The USG assisted some demand reduction and information collection 
activities and had developed an Administration of Justice project to 
improve the Haitian judicial process. Since the coup, however, all 
USG-Haitian Government anti-narcotics cooperation has ceased. 
Reports indicate active involvement of the military and police in the 
narcotics trade and increased use of crack cocaine by military 


personnel. 


Honduras. Honduras is not a significant producer of illicit narcotics. 
There is no evidence of coca or opium poppy cultivation, and most 
cannabis cultivation <r to be limited to small, scattered plots. No 
illegal processing facilities have been detected. There are stro 
indications that Honduran territory is used to transship cocaine an 
precursor or essential chemicals. 


During 1991, the USG si Letters of Agreement with the 
Government of Honduras (GOH) to support the establishment of a 
Nationai Drug Task Force and a Joint Information Coordination Center 
(JICC). The USG also signed an agreement with the GOH which 
— the deployment of USG detection and monitoring aircraft to 

to Cano Airbase, and negotiations are underway with the Hondurans 
to connect their radar at La Mole into the rest of the Caribbean 
Basin Radar Network (CBRN). Honduran officials continue to 
cooperate closely with U.S. law enforcement officials. Reported seizures 
of cocaine increased from 254 kg in 1990 to 491 kg in 1991. The USG 
continued to support Honduran public awareness and demand 
reduction activities. 























Hong Kong is an important center for and 
heroin from the Golden Triangle to the United States. tr 


India. ym pe et lg thy 

borders from neighboring prod countries, diversion from its licit 

opium increased public into illicit and illicit SS ae Despite 
recognition of the ettgetion, com  § 


tradhching and 4 peoduciion, end tncseaned wilinanens ge 
the USG, we bulieve that'the Government of India (GOI) 

Laken strong enough measures to control narcotics to the maximum 
extent 


market demand. The GOI has assigned additional personnel to monitor 


opi poppy 
laboratories when located. Nevertheless, corruption at various levels 
and limited fiscal and personnel resources continue to hamper strict 
GOI enforcement. cpat of herein peobuned’ hte a reports of diversion, and, 
recently, of the from diverted opium to 
Europe and the United States. 


Indian law enforcement authorities have arrested and convicted a large 
number of international couriers. There is continued trafficking 
from Burma into northeast India, but no accurate figures of quantity or 
firm indication of whether the heroin is for the domestic market or for 

The GOI also has issued tions controlling the sale and 
distribution of acetic anhydride near Pakistan and Burma borders. 
Bilateral cooperation between Indian law enforcement agencies and the 
DEA continues to be good. 


narentics snoney laundeeiat cooker Marti country for illicit narcotics nor a 
narcotics money laun center rijuana, known locally as ganja, 
is produced in large aude quantities, but little enters the U.S. market. 
Domestic drug abuse is a small but growing problem, and the 
Government of Indonesia (GOI) views drug abuse and narcotics 
trafficking as a major long-term threat to social stability. 
U.S.-Indonesian cooperation continues to be good; the USG provided 
some funding for training and the GOI cooperated with the DEA in a 
number of areas. 
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Iran. There was no cooperation between the United States and iran on 
counternarcotics in 1991. While the Iranian Government (GOI) claims 
it takes strong measures against drug trafficking and has eliminated 
cultivation within its boundaries, we are unable to verify such 
statements. The GOI has begun anti-drug discussions with the former 
USSR, Pakistan, and the United Nations International Drug Control 
Program (UNDCP) to explore cooperative means to curtail trafficking 


through its territory. 


Ivory Coast (Cote D'Ivoire) serves as a drug transit point, primarily for 
mom gh mney, Lege pt og arte Some Adie ene Se 


America. uces onl ee of -_ 
cannabis for do domestic ote A Be egal 


narcotics reportedly i in 1991. The Nationgl Drug Police 
coordinates counternarcotics efforts. The government recognizes that 
narcotics are a growing problem, but its control efforts are hampered by 
a lack of resources. 


production continues to decrease under the 
US sun S.-sup serted Operation Buccaneer eradication program. Government 
of Jamon (OC ag cooperation with the USG on narcotics control efforts, 
led personally Prime Minister M resulted in some cocaine 
seizures (redu in 1991 from 1990 levels) and increased hashish oil 
and marijuana seizures. The Joint Information Coordination Center, 
re chough staffed, has stimulated increased arrests for drug trafficking. 
money laun appears not to be a major problem in 
Jamebn now, the removal of foreign exchange controls in late 1991 may 
increase that risk. In December, the USG and the GOJ signed a 
“supercarrier agreement” obligating Air Jamaica to institute security 
measures against drug smuggling a d its aircraft. 


Jamaican law enforcement and port security organizations, in close 
cooperation with the DEA, monitored suspect aircraft resulting in 
arrests and drug seizures in three countries. The USG continues to 
assist the GOJ with public awareness and demand reduction programs. 


is a transit point for Golden Crescent and Golden Triangle 
heroin destined for both European and North American markets. In 
addition, Indian methaqualone (Mandrax) transits Kenya en route to 
South Africa. Kenya is not a signatory to the 1988 Convention. 
The government has yet to present to its Parliament draft legislation 
providing for asset seizure/forfeiture and life imprisonment for drug 
trafficking. 


As a result of inefficiency, lack of political will to attack dru 
trafficking vigorously, and, perhaps, corruption, both heroin an 
marijuana seizures declined ached y in 1991. In September, the USG 
a to provide an X-ray machine for use at the international 
airport. With UN assistance, the GOK is attempting to raise the 
nation’s collective consciousness about the dangers of drug abuse. 
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Laos. Laos continued its slow but steady = a ane S 
narcotics control. The Government of hy L) has shown i 
to work with the USG and others to reduce Laos’ opium 
ut has not yet demonstrated as strong a commitment in the law 
enforcement area. The GOL agreed to create a special police unit 
within the Ministry of Interior with specific counternarcotics 
nsibilities and has designated the unit as the principal liaison for 
USG law enforcement agencies. At the end of 1991, however, this unit 
was not functioning as a fully effective, dedicated counternarcotics 
unit. The GOL also formed a new Customs anti-smuggling unit which 
seized small amounts of marijuana. USG law enforcement agencies, 
which previously had almost no access to Laos, were able to visit Laos 


regularly and begin to develop a working relationship with Lao police 


Increased narcotics seizures and arrests included more than 180 kg of 
opium, 15 kg of heroin, 6 mt of marijuana and the arrest of 14 , 
including some local officials. In addition, the USG-fun 
substitution project in Houaphan Province made substantial 

constru nearly 100 km of roads, comp mtantial progres 
training cycles, and introducing coffee seedlings Pry ein 


Corruption remains a problem. There were credible of the 
involvement of certain military officials in the drug trade, especially 
through the GOL’'s Mountainous Area Development Company. This 


however, have ently and forcefull pledged their commitment to 
counternarcotics efforts and to work 1s with USG officials on all 


aspects of the program. 


Lebanon is a major illicit narcotics ucing and trafficking coun 
ino tb cdian @ non bal @ ang Domb 
government-controlled areas, inclu the use of cocaine. In addition 
to traditional hashish production, Lebanon has become a significant 
opium producer and heroin processor as well as a transshipment point 
for cocaine. Production is controlled by Lebanese groups and families 
in the Syrian-occupied Bekaa Valley. 


Political conditions in 1991 showed some slight improvement, with the 
Government of Lebanon (GOL) giving narcotics at least formal 
attention. The GOL, however, can accomplish little on its own without 
assistance from outside powers and cooperation from Syria. The GOL 
was hampered by still unsettled political conditions in mounting * 
counternarcotics efforts in 1991. It also had limited capacity to 
cooperate with the United States on counternarcotics activity. 


Malaysia has taken strong unilateral counternarcotics measures and 
has cooperated with the USG to counter narcotics trafficking. Malaysia 
is an important processing and trafficking center for opium grown in 
other countries. Much of the product is consumed domestically, but 
significant amounts are snugated back out of the country. 
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drug teaffickine and abuse, Malaysia c continued its = ste orcement 
laws ia the world. M. SSS ES 
laws in the world. i 


conducting 1 demand reduction = law ment training 
rograms. Malaysian approach to narcotics is generally 
hanncterieel on ceckoun, wall Ralled ond walt olaainineeed. 


Mexico. Mexico's anti-drug effort in 1991 paralleled its impressive 1990 
success; arrests and seizures were ” Mieten aaleell & oneeeh 003 
mt tons of cocaine in 1 1 (up from 48.5 mt in 1990), second only to 
Colombia in the international arena. Eradication results were 


The Government of Mexico (GOM) continued to expand anti-narcotics 
cooperation with the USG. The two nations took concrete steps to 
implement their Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty and their bilateral 
narcotics cooperation agreement, paving the way for greater 
cooperation in the future. 


ITT cultivation remained at about the same level as in 1990 
(10,310 ha in 1991 versus 10,100 ha in 1990), but eradication increased 
by 41 percent (from 4,650 ha in 1990 to 6,545 ha in 1991) therefore, 
exico succeeded in reducing = Si percentredueian: The COM spec 
in 1990 to 4.1 mt in 1991 -- a t reduction. The GOM'’s impact 
on marijuana is even more ive. Not only was cannabis 
cultivation reduced by nearly o over 1990 (down from 41,800 ha 
in 1990 to 28,710 ha in 1991), but rd so Po increased by 60 percent 
(from 6,750 ha in 1990 to 10,795 ha in 1991); together, this reduced 
tial production of dried/usable marijuana from 19,715 mt in 1990 

to 7,775 mt in 1991 (a record 61 percent reduction). 


Corruption continues to impede efforts to curb drug trafficking in 
Mexico. However, sustained interdiction, intensified eradication, Seat 
demand reduction/education efforts, systemic ehe reforms and tough 
anti-corruption measures clearly demonstrate s political will to 
combat drug trafficking on all fronts. The USG 1 continue to support 
Mexican public and private institutions in conducting public awareness 
and demand reduction activities. 


Morocco. Morocco is one of the world’s —_— producers of cannabis, 
most of which is exported to Europe and North Africa in the form of 
hashish. The a has ane little political will to combat 
narcotics. Nor t taken effective measures to reduce the cannabis 


crop significantly. European countries have significant concerns about 
the flow of narcotics from Morocco. Smuggling networks are 
diversifying into heroin and cocaine. 











previous years. 
UNDCP funds an economic t program in the Rif Mountains 
that showed some progress by elimi about 50 ha of cannabis. 
Seizures of narcotics within the country at its frontiers increased in 
1991. a Se ee entering the United 
States from cooperation between Moroccan and U.S. law 
enforcement agencies has continued. 


by the P 

trafficking, no yn not have ae narcotics rt 
king, nor narcotics-re to a 
eajor publen. But the Goverment at New Zedland (GNZ) te 


semnerell Ghent the thesetes tn Gacestiesedehed exam. eemahde 
remains the most widely produced and consumed illicit drug, but 
neither this nor any other locally produced drug is exported in 
significant amounts. Despite o>) resources for suppression and 


control, the GNZ is 
compliance with the 1988 sang Convent 4tion. 


Nigeria. Nigerians are participating in ng numbers in heroin and, 
y, cocaine trafficking. icticated Nigerian trafficking 
orpenteati , works oo couriers = 
Corruption - some it allegedly within government's Nationa 
Law ere ee oo = and ~~ banking 
regulations facilitate tra ing and money laundering, an t 
serious impediments to interdiction and law enforcement. While some 
wie aoe Mtge made in 1991, much more remains to be done 
ate serious, effective action against narcotics trafficking. 


The USG and the Federal Military Government (FMG) concluded a 
bilateral narcotics control agreement in 1989 which called for 
establishment of a Joint Task Force. The Task Force made a number of 
arrests and seizures in 1991. The United States has continued its 
financial and operational support of the Task Force. 


The FMG has taken a strong public stance against narcotics, but has 

not shown the political will or commitment to deal effectively with 
noel trafficking. Greater efforts and more resources are needed to 
investigate and disrupt trafficking organizations and combat corruption. 














ten-year-long civil war, and the vacuum of authority arising from the 
withdrawal of security forces from rural areas, Nicaragua is becoming 3 


posmes Pacific coast ports. To date, all major seizures 
ve been on Pacific coast. 


Nicaraguan law enforcement forces do not have special units dedicated 
to narcotics trafficking. The economic difficulties facing the current 


t have the capabilities of the security forces. 
, the Ministry of Government -- i police 
affairs -- is in the of ing a new anti-narcotics unit, and 


Pakistan Although in 1991 Pakistan took several much needed steps to 
enhance Se —— ey its — effort 
needs much improvement if it is to cope effectively against pressure 
of trafficking from its frontier areas and from Afghanistan. The 
Anti-Narcotics Task Force (Elite Units), established to investigate and 


collect evidence for tions of major drug traffickers, was 
em by idential Order. The Pakistani courts were 
authorized to su ise the collection of samples for evidence and the 
destruction of ca caches. Permanent tion was 


Government of Pakistan (GOP) seizures of 19 mt of acetic anhydride at 
the end of 1990 resulted in a heroin shortage and price increase during 
the first half of 1991. Two major traffickers were convicted and another 
is under arrest. These indications of increased GOP action on 
counternarcotics —— supplemented by gomepel proner nye AA the 
opium poppy cultivation ban in growing areas and greater to 
reduce domestic abuse through public educational and governmental 
programs. 


Corruption continues to be a significant problem. The GOP has not 
investigated or taken action against all traffickers in the Cabinet 
and National Assembly. Although GOP forces raided three labs in the 
Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP) in 1991, no other significant 
action was taken against more than 100 remaining heroin laboratories. 
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Panama. The Government of Panama (GOP) continues to make 
pro on the narcotics control front. In 1991, Panama had 
co ted nearly 10 mt (9,800 kg) of cocaine, more than doubling the 
amount seized in all of 1990 -- itself a record year. Seizures of cannabis 
have skyrocketed from just over 100 kg in 1990 to over 9,800 kg 
through the third quarter of 1991. Nonetheless, Panama continues to 
be used by traffickers as a transshipment point for drugs and essential 
chemicals and as a money laundering center. 


To combat this, the United States and Panama have signed several 
important law enforcement agreements, including a Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty (which has n approved by Panama’s legislature 
and is currently awaiting advice and consent by the U.S. Senate), and 
an agreement for the control of essential chemicals. Under another 
new agreement, the United States and Panama can jointly patrol 
Panama’s coasts and take law enforcement action against traffickers. 
The Endara government has also made the political decision to 
establish a Joint Information Coordination Center (JICC) in Panama to 
coordinate narcotics control efforts. 


Money laundering remains Panama’s most serious narcotics control 
problem. Panama has cooperated with the United States in virtually 
all instances; however, limited resources are restricting Panama’s 
ability to fight this crime. The United States a training to 
Panamanian officials to help them detect and punish money launderers. 


Panama has made some progress against money laundering, which we 
eapect to continue. For example, the Panamanian Attorney General's 
office has been rigorous in interpreting the Panamanian anti-drug 
trafficking and money laundering statute and vigorous in supporting its 
interpretation in court, while the Panamanian Supreme rt has 
upheld the Attorney General’s authority to subpoena bank records and 
to freeze bank accounts when related to an ongoing criminal 
investigation. Since 1989, the GOP has frozen several hundred bank 
accounts associated with suspected money laundering, and has made 
available bank records in over 400 cases from twelve different banks for 
use in U.S. investigations and prosecutions. The first Panamanian 
prosecution ever of a money laundering case is set to begin in 1992. In 
this regard, the USG is assisting the GOP to strengthen its judicial 
system. 


The USG is also assisting Panamanian — and public institutions 
to assess the extent of the country’s domestic drug problem and to 
develop public awareness and demand reduction programs. 


Paraguay. During 1991, the Government of Paraguay (GOP) continued 
to make progress in its efforts to establish a credible counternarcotics 
program. The year was characterized by close Paraguayan cooperation 
with U.S. law enforcement authorities and by significant efforts to 
improve coordination with anti-narcotics forces in neighboring 
countries. A new joint police-military strike force began to mount 
anti-narcotics operations. 
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The GOP reorganized its drug control forces, created a drug czar’s 
office, heightened enforcement activity, improved regulation of the 
financial sector and expanded prevention programs for domestic drug 
abuse. In this regard, the USG is helping the GOP to assess domestic 
drug consumption, while strengthening public awareness, education 
and prevention programs. 


The GOP anti-drug effort is on the right track, but corruption and drug 
money laundering remain particular concerns. While the GOP has 
begun to address these issues, much remains to be done to fight 
narcotics-related corruption and increase the momentum, consistency 
and effectiveness of enforcement efforts. 


Peru. Despite an increased Government of Peru (GOP) commitment to 
the goal of stemming the illegal drug trade, institutional and logistical 
barriers have hindered Peru’s counternarcotics efforts. Terrorism, lack 
of resources, economic stagnation, civil violence, the debilitation of 
governmental institutions, and widespread corruption limited the 

ae ability to curb coca cultivation, processing, and export in 


Lab and airstrip destruction and seizures of cocaine base and precursor 
chemicals were down in comparison to 1990. Coca cultivation and 
illegal cocaine base processing spread to areas beyond the Upper 
Huallaga Valley (UHV) as insurgent violence, soil degradation, military 
actions, and police counternarcotics operations created unfavorable 
conditions for narcotics trafficking in the UHV. These factors, along 
with a well-organized program of seedbed eradication in the previous 
two years, also contributed to a slight reduction in the total amount of 
coca cultivated in Peru. 


The police continued their anti-narcotics programs in both the 
countryside and the cities. In addition, members of the armed forces 
recognized their responsibility to support narcotics enforcement, as it 
became apparent that trafficker-supported internal subversion had 
become a serious threat. Especially noteworthy was the Peruvian Air 
Force’s intercept campaign, in which it used its own scarce resources 
and assets to force down narcotics-carrying aircraft. 


The increasing violence of the Shining Path and Tupac Amaru 
insurgent groups had a major effect on the conduct of counternarcotics 
operations. The ability of the Army to support counternarcotics efforts 
was adversely affected by narcotics corruption in the field, and a lack of 
resources. ere were some signs of positive change as the Army 
logistically supported two major police counternarcotics operations and 
provided Santa Lucia Police Base with security and a liaison officer to 
coordinate narcotics efforts. 


Discussions between the USG and GOP aimed at intensifying Peruvian 

counternarcotics efforts resulted in an agreement on drug control and 

— development which the United States and Peru signed in 
ay. 
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The GOP, as a condition for receiving economic and military assistance, 
agreed to improve military and police human rights performance, as 
well as to intensify counternarcotics actions. plementation of a 
significant alternative development program to wean growers away 
from coca to leg‘timate activities will be dependent on restoration of 
security to growing areas, reform of cumbersome government 
regulations, and a stronger law enforcement effort to force down the 
price of coca at the farmgate. 


The Philippines. Marijuana production and worming eatnues to be 
the dominant narcotics export problems facing the Philippines, while 
methamphetamine remained the drug of choice among a growing 
community of users. Although the Philippines neither produces nor 
exports opium or heroin, its geographic location and limited law 
enforcement capabilities have made it an attractive transit point for the 
heroin trade aimed at the U.S. and Europe. 


Good air and sea connections have made Senegal a transit 
point for narcotics moving from Africa to Western Europe and North 
America. The amount of trafficking, principally via Dakar’s Dakar-Yoff 
International Airport, continued to rise. Senegal is a signatory to 
several international treaties and has local legislation to combat the 
illicit trade in narcotics. However, a paucity of local resources, weak 
border controls, and a low standard of living limit Senegal’s ability to 
make a significant dent in the drug trade through its ports. 


is neither a producing nor a processing center for narcotics, 
but international traffickers use the country as a storage and transit 
area for shipments as well as for laundering their profits. In 1991, 
Singapore became a party to and amy my: in meetings of the 
Financial Action Task Force (FATF) for the time. The government 
has also drafted legislation on asset forfeiture with a provision for 
money laundering that is targetted against traffickers. This 
legislation should be approved by the Singa arliament in 1992. 
Domestically, Singapore has a strong drug abuse control program, as 
well rs strong anti-narcotics laws which punish drug traffickers 
severely. 


Suriname received no USG narcotics control assistance in 1991. It 
recently has become a significant transshipment point for the 
movement of cocaine from South American uction areas, 
principally to Europe. Suriname is also a conduit for precursor 
chemicals destined for processing facilities elsewhere in South 
America. Narcotics-related corruption has taken on serious proportions 
in Suriname, and leading traffickers reportedly enjoy the protection of 
the country’s politically powerful military. ivilian government 
officials announced in 1991 their intention to toughen narcotics laws, 
increase law enforcement capabilities, and heighten international 
cooperation against narcotics. Practical measures, however, remained 
unimplemented in 1991, as a result of the Surinamese Government's 
on ity to engage in meaningful enforcement action and to control its 
military. 
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Syria is a transit point for illicit drugs and a suspected site for the 
refining of small amounts of heroin. Syrian military and panes 
officials reportedly facilitate and participate in drug production and 
trafficking in the Bekaa Valley of Lebanon. 





Syria has not yet shown a willingness to take effective anti-drug actions 
on its own against these illicit activities. Although the Syrian 
Government continued its discussions with the USG on narcotics 
cooperation, and expanded its liaison relationship with the DEA, it has 
not taken adequate steps on its own to demonstrate a serious, 
sustained commitment or effort to deal effectively with narcotics 
trafficking. 


Thailand remains the key to USG narcotics interdiction efforts in 
Southeast Asia. The USG has strong drug-related law enforcement, 
intelligence and assistance ties with the Royal Thai Government (RTG) 
that extend back 25 years. Cooperation between Thai and U.S. law 
enforcement agencies continues to be close and mutually beneficial. 
The substantial flow of narcotics through Thailand is obvious, as 
evidenced by two large (443 kg and 315 kg) and many small heroin 
seizures in 1991. Thai counternarcotics police have been unable to keep 
up with the increased pressure of drugs flowing from Burma and Laos 
through the country. The Thai have not arrested many major 
traffickers and enforcement efforts focus on petty possession. 
Corruption, as well as collaboration with Burmese traffickers along the 
Thai-Burma border hinder stronger drug law enforcement efforts. 


Thailand, however, did take a major step in August with the passage of 
narcotics conspiracy and asset forfeiture laws. These laws should 
provide the basis for a more effective effort against major drug 
traffickers in the future. The USG is providing training on 
implementation of these laws. In addition, a new extradition treaty 
with the United States came into force in May. Thailand is expected to 
ratify the 1988 UN Convention as well as the U.S.-Thailand Mutual 
Legal Assistance Treaty in 1992. 





Although the area devoted to opium cultivation in Thailand actually 
decreased from 1990 to 1991, estimated production declined slightly as 
a result of lower yield factors. However, production is only about two 
percent of Southeast Asian production. A joint USG- program 
eradicated 500 ha more of opium in 1991 than in 1990. The United 
States and other donors have funded crop substitution projects for 
many years which have helped turn farmers away from opium 
production. 


is struggling against a rising tide of narcotics trafficking. Over 
half of all drug seizures and arrests in Europe involve Turkish 
traffickers and narcotics which come from Turkey. There are reports 
that heroin laboratories have begun to appear in isolated areas of the 
country. Bilateral cooperation from the United States and other 
countries has assisted Turkey in obtaining equipment and training to 





deal more effectively with the heroin traffic. 
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During 1991, numerous cooperative investigations coordinated by DEA 
offices in Ankara and Istanbul were successful and resulted in 
hindering the flow of heroin across Turkey and of essential chemicals 
into the country. 


The Government of Turkey is keenly aware of Turkey’s position in the 
narcotics chain and is working to diminish both the heroin supply 
assing through Turkey and that which is being processed in country. 
ord numbers of narcotics and laboratory seizures were made by 
Turkish authorities. The government’s success in controlling licit 
poppy cultivation continues with virtually no reported leakage into 
illicit channels because of strict controls imposed by the government. 


Venezuela. The Government of Venezuela (GOV) showed its concern 
with the spread of narcotics trafficking when President Perez made a 
und-breaking national “aan | speech in June. He warned that 
enezuela is no longer simply a transit country, but a base of 
operations. Venezuela ratified the 1988 UN Narcotics Convention and 
announced several new initiatives to galvanize the GOV’s drug control 
efforts. Chief vn these were: the creation of a Unified Dru 
Command under the Minister of Interior; new measures to identify an 
combat drug money laundering, including implementation of the 
U.S/Venezuelan —- laundering agreement; institution of chemical 
control measures implementing the 1988 UN Convention; revision of 
the National Drug Law; creation of a National Drug Prevention 
Commission; and establishment of a Drug Task Force under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Stepped-up law enforcement activities on the part of major GOV 
anti-drug agencies resulted in record seizures. Law enforcement 
authorities seized 10.5 mt of drugs, more than double the amount 

seized in 1990, and more than triple the amount seized in 1989. In 
December, with the help of the GOV authorities, USG authorities 

= omy mt of Colombian cocaine in a single drug case originating in 
enezuela. 


Corruption and money laundering remain acknowledged problems in 
Venezuela. While the GOV is making an effort to deal with these 
problems, much remains to be done. 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
INM’s 1992/1993 Agenda 


The principal lesson of 1991 has been that persistent, concerted action 
at the most vulnerable links of the grower-to-user chain is the only wa 
to defeat the drug trade. The decline in coca cultivation, wi 

the increase > og oe seizures, underscore the progress ible under a 
stra which ines interdiction as close as possible to the source 
of selection with crop control efforts, economic and development 
assistance, and public awareness campaigns. We can only sustain this 
progress, however, if we can build upon 1991's level of collective 
commitment. 


eaeeee Senaee wese political will. — of 1991 ——_ 
t important gains are possible w governments whi er 
most from the effects of the drug trade treat drug trafficking as a threat 
to their own national security, a threat which requires a serious 
commitment of their own scarce national resources. In the year ahead, 
the principal narcotics ae Se es ee eee oe 
USG, must work to sustain the commitment of political will 
which made the advances of 1991 possible. 


In 1992, the USG will continue to use its resources to advance the 
international effort against drug production and trafficking. In 


addition to bilateral ams with the jor d 
producing and trafficking countries in hemispheres, the USG wi 
intensify its efforts to the European nations, Canada, Japan, 


and Australia more actively in the drug war. We will also call upon 
international organizations to take a more active role in encouragi 

member countnes to press forward with regional drug con 

strategies. 


During the next year, The State Department Bureau of International 


Narcotics Matters (INM), in coordination with other USG agencies, will 
carry out the President's National Drug Strategy in the following ways: 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


South America 


Colombia. The USG will continue to work closely with the Government 
of Colombia (GOC) to sustain the momentum achieved against 
traffickers and their infrastructure in 1991. 
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The USG is helping to train, equip, and support security forces that will 
continue to interdict drugs and disrupt narcotics eae 
infrastructure by arrest, seizure, and prosecution. Continued US 
assistance will focus on increased resources for the Colombian National 
Police, which heads counternarcctics efforts in Colombia, and on 
assisting the to reform its judicial system. 


In accordance with the President’s Andean Strategy and the declaration 
issued at the Cartagena Drug Summit, the USG will support the GOC’s 
economic reform, trade expansion, regional economic reform, regional 
economic growth, and drug awareness projects, along with a strong 
drug interdiction program. Success of President Gaviria’s 
counternarcotics hinges on reforming and streamlining the 
legal system. e USG is assisting the GOC to increase the 
competence of prosecutors and judges and to undermine trafficker 
efforts at intimidation and corruption. The USG is also increasing 
judicial protection programs and supplying technical support packages 
to help judges keep pace with their caseload as Colombia moves from an 
inquisatorial to a prosecutorial system of justice. Judicial reform will 
be complete when the GOC can successfully arrest, prosecute and 
incarcerate drug kingpins in Colombia. 


Bolivia. As the second largest producer of coca leaf, and ay the 
second largest producer of refined cocaine, Bolivia holds a key position 
in the Andean Strategy to reduce, and ultimately eliminate, the 

roduction and refining of cocaine products for export to the United 

tates or other markets, or for domestic use. During the coming year, 
narcotics control program activities will continue to support the 
development of Government of Bolivia (GOB) institutional capabilities 
to conduct effective counternarcotics law enforcement operations and 
enforce existing law. 


Narcotics control objectives in Bolivia for 1992 include additional 
large-scale joint police and military actions against major traffickers 
an trafficking organizations, sustained forced and voluntary coca 
eradication efforts, further development of the riverine program, an 
increasing capacity of the GOB agencies charged with controlling the 
marketing and transport of coca leaf, and controlling the licensing and 
transport of precursor chemicals. 


Pursuant to provisions of the Coca and Controlled Substances Law, the 
coca eradication target for 1992 is 7,000 ha. Results of the 1992 
integrated counternarcotics strategy involving law enforcement 
eradication, alternative development, and demand reduction will 
include more seizures, more major traffickers in jail, increasing 
participation in the alternative development programs, greater public 
awareness of the dangers of narcotics production and trafficking, and a 
net reduction in coca cultivation for the third consecutive year. 
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Peru. Since two-thirds of the world’s coca grows in Peru, the USG must 
continue to work with the Government of Peru (GOP) to develop 
effective programs to stop the production and trafficking of coca 
products. This will require an enforcement approach that uadecing 
individual programs, such as aerial interdiction or money launderi 

investigation, into a comprehensive attack on major trafficking 
organizations, reflecting the national and international scope of their 
operations. Further work in regional alternative development is 


p with emphasis on rehabilitating roads and infrastructure, and 
developing markets for non-coca agricultural produce in and around the 
Upper Huallaga Valley (UHV). omic assistance will continue to 


promote judicial reform, public awareness of the narcotics problem, and 
other means of general economic expansion. 


The Sendero Luminoso (SL) and Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA) control most, if not all, areas of narcotics trafficking 
and cultivation. The actions of these ps will continue to occupy the 
security forces, and affect adversely the pace of police counternarcotics 
operations or alternative development activities. There are few 
indications that the GOP will be able to maintain full government 
authority in these areas in the near future. Without adequate security, 
alternative development cannot be carried out. 


In a trend noted in 1991, the narcotics industry will continue to move 
out of the UHV into other areas, driven out by intensified enforcement 
efforts, higher costs because of insurgent control of narcotics markets, 
and intensifying violence in the area. GOP counternarcotics efforts 
must meet this chall by cutting off this ae during its early 
stages, and providing the necessary economic alternatives to move coca 
producers into the legitimate economy. 


Realistic objectives for 1992 are (1) USG assistance programs will begin 
deliveries of narcotics-related training and equipment; (2) the GOP will 
implement an integrated national counternarcotics strategy whose 
enforcement, alternative development, and other elements are 
coordinated with mutually agreed upon strategic objectives; (3) joint 
enforcement programs, including air interdiction, airport control, and 
raids on processing centers, will have an observable e in disrupting 
specific major trafficking organizations identified as targets; and (4) 
adequate security will provided so that alternative development 

rograms can offer an option for farmers who abandon coca cultivation 
in favor of other crops and economic activities. 


Cocaine Transit Countries. The USG will rely on its well-established 
and close cooperative relationships with the major cocaine transit 
countries to continue efforts to stem the flow of cocaine into the United 
States. Simultaneously, the USG will assist these countries in 
controlling the flow of essential and precursor chemicals to the 
narcotics producers. 
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Information gathering facilities, such as the Caribbean Basin Radar 
Network, and information processing facilities, such as the Joint 
Information papers Bp gpa will be supported and expanded. 
Assistance will be provi a enapeeens Srveraments Se sevages 


narcotics law enforcement, judicial processing, including prosecution of 
public officials for narcotics-related ee donee and money laundering 
controls. Those countries that produce will receive eradication 


assistance. The USG will further support demand reduction programs, 
especially the expansion of these beyond the capital cities. 


Mexico. Despite intensified interdiction action against South American 
cocaine shipments and strong assaults against domestic opium and 
cannabis cultivation, Mexico is likely to remain a country of 
tremendous interest to the U.S. National Drug pisateny for the 
foreseeable future. The USG will continue to work c y with the 
Government of Mexico (GOM) to sustain the momentum in the broad 
array bilateral anti-drug efforts. It will also continue to provide 
technical assistance to the GOM’s increasingly complex and 
sophisticated anti-drug programs. We anticipate working closely with 
Mexico internationally, particularly in neighboring countries of Central 
America. 


Mexico’s national anti-drug strategy, like that of the United States, 
calls for an intensified campaign, waged simultaneously on all fronts. 
The GOM has announced that significantly increased resources will be 
directed toward this effort. The strategy mandates closer tion 
among Mexican agencies responsible for combatting drug trafficking. It 
calls for pone participation by the state authorities in the national 
effort and places greater emphasis upon prevention of drug abuse and 
treatment of addicts. 


The plan also endorses stronger regional and _ international 
——. The GOM will press for greater regional coordination and 
exchange of information on trafficking patterns, demand reduction, 
drug prevention and treatment, epidemiological research, communi 
mobilization techniques, etc. The GOM has announced that it wi 
assume more of the financial costs of bilateral programs. This should 
permit the USG to focus its resources on ce pose and specialized 
equipment, while working with Mexico in regional undertakings. 


Central America. The USG will concentrate on anprevens the region’s 
ability to interdict and seize trafficking conveyances (land, sea and air) 
that are detected by USG and with their own resources. Wherever 
possible, we will recommend regional cooperation so as to maximize use 
of scarce resources. Coincidental with improvement in enforcement 
capability, we will continue efforts to strengthen existing narcotics 
laws, and administration of justice. In particular, effective 
counternarcotics laws should have provisions for asset forfeiture, 
conspiracy prosecution, money laundering and stiff, minimum penalties. 
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ASIA AND AFRICA 


an’ 2. Jon i oS ee Ss See 
icin pecksdiqn scl ahaing. "We wm "anmesngs sapienal 

uction and tr ing. e will encourage 
SpROnnA ane Cente CHUA eavnietes £6 wee Se Se USS Se Sete Oe 

in eloping supporting in areas unreceptive to 
USG involvement. Where possible, will continue to fund bilateral 
counternarcotics law enforcement and demand reduction training and 
programs. Rapidly changing political realities in Central Asia and 
Africa will require increased programmatic flexibility and 
responsiveness. 


Laos. The USG will continue to support the two-year-old ——. 
substitution — in Sek peal Province —_ appears to wad 
an impact in reducing opium uction in project area. 

will continue ~ funding of may Roe y oy a oe infrastructure 
projects as part of a co nsive to provi ternative crops to 
traditional growers. As resources permit, the USG will also 
fund a law enforcement project that would ide much-needed 
equipment to various enforcement units. The USG will continue to 
raise the issue of narcotics-related corruption among elements of the 
Lao Government. 


Pakistan. USG eee with the Government of Pakistan (GOP) 
during FY 1992 will focus on the activation of the Anti-narcotics Task 
Force to investigate major traffickers and laboratories in the Northwest 
Frontier Province (NWFP) as well as the rapid implementation of new 
laws when passed by the National Assembly. E will continue to 
expand the opium cultivation ban along the Afghan border as well as to 
further road-building ment projects in the districts of Bajaur 
and Mohmand to extend P authority into "politically inaccessible” 
(autonomous) regions. 


The USG also will cooperate with the UN International Drug Control 
Program (UNDCP) to counter opium poppy growing and to extend 
fevers authority into py growing v of upper Dir District. 

USG and UNDCP will also continue to collaborate on demand 
reduction programs. Support for law enforcement activities will be 
directed exclusively at those GOP law enforcement agencies which 
demonstrate the interest, —— and effectiveness to prosecute 
major traffickers as well as to y the numerous heroin laboratories 
operating in remote northern areas. As in other major drug ucing 
countries, the USG will continue to encourage the GOP to 1 more 
effectively with corruption at all levels of the system. 


Thailand. The USG will continue to support Thai law enforcement 
efforts in 1992 while gradually reducing its support for narcotics crop 
control. Given the passage of yrs ig | and asset forfeiture laws, 
Thailand is now well suited to attack the organizations behind the 


trafficking of narcotics. The USG will Dye training for enforcement 
and judicial officials on the mechanics 


implementing the new laws. 
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The USG will continue to provide commodity support to various 
enforcement agencies since their role is critical in stemming the flow of 
heroin from Burma. The relatively small amount of domestic 
production warrants less emphasis on funding the annual eradication 


campaign and associated village development programs. 


GLOBAL SUPPORT 
INTER-REGIONAL AVIATION SUPPORT 


INM Ai Wi Aircraft of the State Department's Bureau of 
International Narcotics Matters (INM) will continue to conduct 
anti-narcotics missions in Peru and Bolivia as well as eradicate opium 
poppy in Guatemala and possibly Colombia. The USG anticipates 
intensified training of foreign nationals to fly INM ai on 
operational missions, with a consequent phasing-down of USG 
contractor personnel. This is taking place in Peru where full 
"Peruvianization” of the air operations will occur by = 1, 1992. DOD 
military officers will continue to provide INM with the requisite 
expertise to manage Air Wing assets more effectively. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In the coming year, the USG will encourage UNDCP to work in areas 
where the USG has less influence and to increase efforts to enlist other 
UN agencies to support drug control objectives. The USG will target its 
annual contribution to the P toward projects that are in line with 
the U.S. aap | Drug a Stra but a rt support the _ 
orientation to su ional programs. examp is new approac 

will be a joint UNDCP subregional project in Thailand, China, and 
Burma. In addition, the U will continue to support efforts to 
—— the evaluation of programs with the goal of making them more 

ective. 


The UN this year will consider nding the list of chemicals which 
fall under the control of the UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. We expect that the 
Dublin Group's efforts to increase on the ground coordination will 
result in expanded support for drug control efforts directed at both 
heroin and cocaine. Additionally, the USG will hold a Dublin Group 
meeting in Bogota this Spring, to assess ways that DG members can 
provide assistance to the Colombian judicial system. 


In 1992, the Financial Action Task Force (FATF) and the Chemical 
Action Task Force (CATF), both mandated by the annual Economic 
Summit, will continue their outreach activities to have more nations 
comply with their recommendations and will look for ways to make 
their guidelines even more effective. 
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DEMAND REDUCTION AND TRAINING 


During 1992, INM will expand demand reduction training and 
technical assistance to 3,000 participants in 33 countries. Emphasis 
will continue on developing prevention and treatment infrastructure in 
Latin America and Southeast Asia. To further this development, INM 


will the development of regional ing centers in Argentina 
and iland, in cooperation with the Daytop Village Foundation, the 
EC, the UNDCP, the Colombo Plan, and the OAS. The will 


continue to provide assistance in specialized areas such as public 
awareness, epidemiology, and community organizing/mobilization 


program will be implemented, where a opriate, through regional 
qegeniactions im the Americas (OAS) ond Geutheost and Seu west 
Asia (Colombo Plan). 


INM will pursue development of the “street kids” tion 
EEE * , EC and 


To avoid duplication of effort, INM will continue to maintain a database 
on international demand reduction activities undertaken by agencies of 
the United States Government, other nations, by major 
international and regional organizations. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 


For FY 1992, INM will continue to support its successful program of 
anti-narcotics training for foreign law enforcement personnel. We 
continue to see reporting on significant seizures of narcotics by foreign 
students and organizations which have benefitted from these , 
which are presented by officers from the U.S. Enforcement 
Administration, the U.S. Customs Service, and the U.S. Coast Guard. 
In general, we also see a higher level of awareness and better 
sooperaen on law enforcement from the countries receiving 
INM-sponsored programs, particularly on specialized enforcement 
concerns such as money lau ing. 


The 1992 training program will see a greater focus on 
institution-building in countries that ate with the U.S. on 
anti-narcotics matters. There will be a sumer of programs to train the 


nel who conduct and manage host country training programs. 

e will also see a greater emphasis on development training 
programs that are tailored to deal with an immediate and specific law 
enforcement requirement in the host country, such as the creation of a 


special drug squad. 
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U.S.-funded training of foreign enforcement personnel as narcotic 
detector dog handlers will now take place at the U.S. Customs facility 
in Front Royal, Virginia, rather than at the Lancashire Police School in 
England, as had been the case over the last few years. This will make 
it much easier to follow the progress of students as they work through 
this program, and should promote a better rapport among graduates 
from the program with U.S. enforcement interests. 
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Latin America Regional 


Asia/Africa/Europe 
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Thailand 
Pakistan 


Turkey 
Asia/Africa/Europe Regional 


Interregional Aviation Support 


Total Country Programs 
International Organizations 


Interregional Programs 


Program Development & Suppo: 





See following page for footnotes. 
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1992 INCSR FISCAL SUMMARY 


* For Fiscal Years 1991 and 1991 funding for Guatemala 
was included in the Latin American Regional Account. 


**Funds for assistance to Peru were not included as a separate country 
in the FY 1992 budget request. Instead, $19 million designated 

for Peru ($18 million program activities, $1 million PD&S were included 
in the Latin American Regional Account, to be programmed for Peru 

on condition of a satisfactory counternarcotics program. 


1992 INCSR 


6X 











FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 1992 INCSR 











FY 1991 %OF FY1992 %OF FY1993 %OF 
Enacted Total Request Total Request Total 








Enforcement Assistance 94,825 63 108,605 63 110,570 64 
and interdiction 

Crop Control and 22,210 15 27,210 16 27,900 16 
Eradication 

Income Replacement/ 4427 3 7,125 4 4,850 3 
Development Assistance 

International Organizations 5,400 4 4,600 3 4,000 2 

International Drug Demand 3,014 2 3,765 2 3,355 2 
Reduction 

Training * 5,376 4 5,400 3 5,800 3 

Program Development 14,748 10 14,795 9 16,525 10 
and Support 

Total Program 150,000 100 171,500 100 173,000 100 


* Includes centrally funded training only. 


1992 INCSR 
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LEGISLATIVE BASIS FOR THE INCSR 


The Department of State’s International Narcotics Control Strategy 

Report (INCSR) has been prepared in accordance with the provisions of 

an ae of the Foreign ce Act of 1961, as amended (22 
S.C. 1). 


The 1992 INCSR is the sixth annual report Bete pursuant to 
Section 481(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of as sents mY (the 
"FAA"). The INCSR provides the factual basis for the President's 
certifications pursuant to gy the 481(h) which requires that certain 
kinds of assistance be withheld at the start of each fiscal year from 
major illicit d producing and major transit countries, pending 
certification by the ’ President the following March 1. 


The law requires the President to certify every major illicit drug 

producing country or major drug transit country try that cooperated fully 
with the United States in the previous year, or took adequate steps on 
its own, with respect to illicit drug production, trafficking and money 





laundering. Alternatively, the President may countries that 
would not qualify under these terms on grounds that the national 
interests of the United States require the contingency provision of 


foreign aid to such countries. Or, the President may deny iecliiociion. 
causing statutory sanctions to be imposed. 


As in the past, this year’s INCSR, provides the factual basis for the 
President’s 1992 certifications. It contains a in accordance 


with Section 48l(e) of the FAA and the following legislative 
requirements: 


* Public Law 99-570 [Anti-drug Abuse Act of 1986]: Section 
2013(a), as amended by Section 4404 of the Anti-drug 
Abuse Act of 1988, P.L.100-690 (country chapters); 
Section 2015 (b\(3) (country chapters); 


* Public Law 100-690 [Anti-drug Abuse Act of 1988]: 
Section 4202(b) (country chapters); Section 4309 (Laos 
country chapter); Section 4401 (country wooed 
Section 4402 (count Nae Section % 4601 (‘Other 
Assistance” chapter of INCS 


Statement on Certification 


Section gay oe of fred FAA requires that the President certify 
whether ma producing and drug transit countries have 
“cooperated ioiy" wit 

their own, wit 
trafficking, drug-related money laundering and drug-re 


ty" with the United States, or taken adequate steps on 
regard to preventing illicit drug procneen. drug 
ted corruption. 
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The statute provides, alternatively, that the President may waive the 
need for certification, on grounds of vital national interest, countries 
which would not otherwise qualify for certification. 


In weighing recommendations on certification to the President, the 
Department has looked to the law, before and after amendment by the 
1986 and 1988 Acts, for guidance in determining the meaning of 
“cooperated fully” and “taken adequate steps.” Particular adherence 
was given to the requirements of Section 481 (hX2\C), the “Chiles 
Amendment” which requires bilateral or multilateral cooperation 
agreements as an absolute condition of certification that a country has 
“cooperated fully.” 


Section 481(h\3) of the FAA requires that the President, in making 
certifications, shall give foremost consideration to whether the actions 
of the government have resulted in the maximum reductions in illicit 
drug production which were determined to be achievable. 


The President must also consider, among other things, whether the 
government has taken the legal and law enforcement measures (A) to 
enforce, to the maximum extent _— the elimination of illicit 
cultivation and the suppression of illicit manufacture and trafficking in 
narcotic drugs and hotropic substances -- as evidenced by seizures 
of such substances and of illicit laboratories, and arrest and prosecution 
of violators, and (B) to eliminate to the maximum extent ible the 
laundering in that country of drug-related profits or -related 
monies -- as evidenced by enactment of money launderi laws, 
willingness to enter into Mutual al Assistance Treaties ( Ts), 


and r cooperation on money laun . 


In considering country performances in 1991, the President is also 
directed by statute to consider programs and actions planned for 1992 
and beyond. This two-year appraisal is especially important when 
remedial actions are necessary. 


Use of terms such as “maximum achievable reductions” introduce a 
omy of variability. Moreover, there is precedence for ini 
that full ation can be a variable term. Earlier amendments to 
Section 481 have since 1971 made reference to “adequate” cooperation. 
Section 481(f) requires consultation with the Congress on country 
determinations and specifies that such consultation shall inter alia 
include consideration of (1) the nature of the illicit drug production 
roblem, and (2) the climatic, geographic, political, economic and social 
actors that affect illicit drug production. Thus, 481(f) introduced in 
1983 the concept of “cooperation” and “maximum achievable reductions" 
being variable, a function of numerous factors including relative 
capability to achieve narcotics objectives. 


In developing the recommendations to the President, the Department of 
State has, t fore, considered each government's relative capability 
to achieve maximum reductions in production as a foremost priority, 
and also to develop and enact the legal and law enforcement measures 
which this statute contemplates. 
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The Department also considered the question of tal attitude, 
that is, whether the government concerned ibited the necessary 
determination to fight drug production and trafficking, as well as the 
nature of cooperation in joint programs with the U.S. This relative 
capability was viewed as a function of each country’s differing political, 
economic, social, geographic, climatic and resource situations. In this 
context, full cooperation in crop control and other enforcement can have 
quite different outcomes. 


There are shadings to the recommendations on certifications. Some 
governments found that their programs could not keep pace with 
traffickers’ efforts to expand cultivation, but adopted new or 
strategies, with new resources, to increase their potenti uctions. 
Other governments, including several with well-established programs, 
could and should have done more in one or the other criterion ca 

A number of governments must do more to curb narcotics-re ted 
corruption before it countermands their control efforts. Virtually every 
government can and must do more to arrest and prosecute major 
traffickers and destabilize networks. Extradition is a significant 
international tool to counter the trafficking networks. 


Ramifications of Certificati 


The statute makes it clear that there is a definite relationship between 
provision of foreign assistance and positive performance and effort on 
narcotics control. The law requires that half of certain kinds of 
economic and military assistance be withheld, at the start of each fiscal 
year, pending certification by the President. If the President fails to 
certify a major illicit drug producing or drug transit country, or if 
Congress disapproves the certification, the law mandates that the fifty 
percent of assistance withheld may not be provided and ether 
assistance may not be obligated for that country. Moreover, the United 
States must oppose new or extended loans to such countries by the 
multilateral development banks, and, at Presidential discretion, could 
impose a variety of trade sanctions. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAINING 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAINING 


More than 4,000 persons from over 100 countries participated in the 
U.S. Government's international narcotics control training in 
FY 1991. Increased funding for training programs to FY 
1990 allowed a concentration of efforts in more specialized programs to 
deal with changing narcotics trafficking trends. International 
anti-narcotics training is managed and funded by INM, and carried out 
by DEA, the U.S. Customs Service, and the U.S. Guard. 


Three maj jectives guide the performance of this training: (1) to 
improve he hk and investigative skills of law enforcement and 
customs personnel, thereby upgrading drug law enforcement 
capabilities in key narcotics countries; (2) to promote increased 
cooperation and coordination between U.S. and foreign law enforcement 
officials, and (3) to underscore the U.S. commitment to strengthening 
international cooperation in international narcotics control. 


During FY 1991, INM also continued a joint effort with the British 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office in the area of narcotics detector dog 
training, as INM-funded candidates were trained at the Lancashire 
Constabulary in the United Kingdom. 


A major portion of INM'’s training program is for basic law enforcement 
techniques, because of the continuing demand and demonstrated need 
for this kind of training. Just as in previous So ae Pee 
courses during FY 1991 were Maritime Law Enforcement (U.S. 
Guard), Basic and Advanced Enforcement Seminars (DEA), and 
Overseas Enforcement Training (U.S. Customs). Special courses were 
also given on financial investigations, use of contraband enforcement 
teams, intelligence analysis, safety and security, narcotic detector 
dog handling, clandestine laboratories, crime scene management, 
mid-management techniques and forensic chemistry. 


All of INM’s programs focus upon improving the technical skills of 
anti-narcotics police, customs, and coast guard personnel, by giving 
these individuals a solid background in drug interdiction and law 
enforcement. Most training in the major program countries of Latin 
America continues to address the impact of cocaine and marijuana 
trafficking. During FY 1991, INM also placed emphasis on basic 
training in those countries which have been victimized as source or 
transit locations for the increasing threat of heroin trafficking. This 
included training programs in Africa, Eastern Europe and the Far East. 


The number of courses conducted on money laundering investigations 
continues to grow in response to an increasing demand. Additional 
courses are being planned in FY 1992, as the need for this type of 
approach to attacking drug cartel assets becomes more evident. 
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In principle, operational level officers attend training courses in host 
countries, while senior, managerial level officers attend training 
courses in the United States. Whenever possible, officers who 
previously received training are subsequently trained as instructors. 


The Executive Observation and International Visitor Programs are 
other important co ts of the International ———— Control 
Training Program. ile INM manages and funds the they are 
Observation and _ International Visitors ee ee he, an 
administered in large part by the C 

Enforcement Administration, the United States Information” 

and the National Institute on Drug Abuse. In addition to allowing 
policy-level officials from key narcotics trafficking and transit countries 
to consult with their U.S. counterparts, these programs also provide a 
first-hand exposure to U.S. narcotics control programs and institutions. 




















Number of Number of 





Training in U.S.: 
Executive Observation 10 3 
Special Observation 7 
International Visitors Program 407 49 
Forensic Chemist Seminar 16 1 
Int'l. Narcotics Mgt. Seminar 55 2 
Subtotal: 515 62 
Training in Host Countries: 
Basic Enforcement Schools 596 16 
Advanced Enforcement Schools 199 6 
Financial Investigative Methods 51 1 
Judicial Seminar 66 1 
Other 196 2 
Subtotal: 1,108 26 
U.S. Customs Service 
Training in U.S.: 
Executive Observation Programs 10 5 
International Visitor Program 278 116 
Mid Management Seminar 12 1 
Training in Host Countries: 
Overseas Enforcement Training 558 18 
Contraband Enforcement Team 110 6 
Train-the-Trainer Workshop 32 3 
Money Launderi 25 1 
Carrier Initiative Training 747 14 
Subtotal 1,772 164 
U.S. Coast Guard 
Maritime Law Enforcement 598 26 
Subtotal 598 26 
Other INM-Sponsored Training 
Narcotic Detector Dog Training 32 7 


TOTAL INM TRAINING FY 91 4,025 285 
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OTHER U.S. ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 


Section 4601, P.L. 100-690, requires the Secretary of State to provide, 
as part of this INCSR submission, a report specifying the assistance 
provided by the United States to support international narcotics control 
efforts. In addition to the budget for INM, which is provided in the 
Executive Summary, the report contains detailed tables showing the 
distribution of economic and military assistance, and USAID narcotics 
program support. 


The +4 is also to include information on assistance ided by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, the U.S. Customs ice, and the 
U.S. Coast Guard to various countries, and information on any 
assistance provided by such a rg we to those agencies. This 
1 Na has been prepared by the three agencies and is provided in 
this section. 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Assistance provided by EA to various countries falls into six 
categories, while assistanc. : ceived generally takes two forms: 


Assistance Provided 


1. DEA representatives helped identify training needs for foreign | 
enforcement officials. Training was provided by the DEA Internationa 
Training Section to 1,504 fo nationals in 38 schools and seminars 
conducted abroad in Basic and Advanced Drug Enforcement Schools, 
Clandestine Labora Seminars, Intelligence and Analytical Methods 
Schools, Financial Investigative Methods Schools, and _ Judicial 
Seminars. Another 141 foreign nationals were trained by DEA in the 
U.S. through five Executive Observation Programs, one Forensic 
Chemist Seminar, a Caribbean ional School, and two International 
Narcotic Enforcement Seminars. DEA personnel also taught financial 
intelligence training in a UN-sponsored seminar. 


2. DEA representatives helped identify the needs of drug control 
agencies for technical equipment and assistance necessary for the 
development of the needed drug control capability; 


3. Assisted in developing sources of information; 

4. Provided to the extent ible appropriate information which 
enabled host government officials to carry out investigations of or 
operations against international illicit drug traffickers; 


5. Participated with host country officials in pursuing investigative 
leads; and 
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6. Collected, analyzed and provided drug intelligence to host coun 
narcotics enforcement officials in order to integrate the data wi 
enforcement activities in the host country and the United States. 


7. SNOWCAP. Highly successful examples of DEA operational support 
to foreign governments are ations SNOWCAP and CADENCE. In 
Peru, under Operation SNOWCAP, a team of DEA Special Agents 
works with Peru’s Guardia Civil Counternarcotics Police conducting air 
mobile interdiction efforts throughout the Upper Huallaga Valley 
(UHV). The SNOWCAP Team lives and works with its a 

lice officers at the Forward Operating Base at Santa Lucia. 
ase, which is centrally located in the UHV, enables us to target 
processing laboratories anywhere in the UHV where a high threat 
exists to counternarcotics operations because of ongoing guerrilla 
insurgency. In 1991, in a a combined ation with the Peruvian 
National Police, the largest cocaine HCl laboratory outside Colombia 
was seized near the town of Santa Ana. In November, the team and its 
counterparts uncovered laboratory activity at Palma Pampa, some 300 
miles from the Santa Lucia Base. 


In Bolivia, SNOWCAP was instrumental in the conduct of tion 
SAFEHAVEN, in which a Bolivian Government force of over police 
and milita established control over a major trafficking 
town. SAFE VEN resulted in the destruction of 11 cocaine base 
laboratories and five cocaine HCl processing centers. Ranches, 
a lata vehicles, aircraft hangers, and some 42 aircraft were 
seized. 


In Guatemala, under Operation Cadence, some 14 metric tons of 
cocaine HCl were seized. DEA Special nts, working directly with 
the Guatemalan Guardia de Hacienda (Treasury Police) also 
confiscated several aircraft and other drug-related assets. The 
SNOWCAP approach in which U.S. law enforcement personnel work 
directly with host country egeag y = is supported by continuing 
dialogue among the participants in the International Enforcement 
Conference (IDEC). It contributes directly to the successful 
implementation of the USG’s Andean Strategy. 


The SNOWCA? stra and philosophy is expanding beyond Bolivia 
and Perv. Studies coe helen conducted to determine the feasibility of 
employing SNOWCAP Advisors in countries such as Argentina, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela. These studies, supported by 
ongoing —— by participants in the International Drug 
Enforcement nference (IDEC) will contribute greatly to the 
implementation of the law enforcement aspects of the President’s 
Andean Plan. 


8. Other Activities. DEA’s financial operation section continues to 
work closely with several foreign governments endeavoring to facilitate 
the confiscation of funds, conveyances, property, and other assets 
owned by international narcotics traffickers. Extraterritorial 
prosecutions, extraditions, and fugitive apprehensions continue to be 
developed and facilitated through DEA’s coo, eration with foreign law 
enforcement agencies. Likewise, DEA encourages foreign countries to 
develop drug detection and crop eradication programs. 
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Formal training in drug law enforcement techniques is provided to 
foreign counterparts by DEA both in the U.S. and abroad. DEA 
maintains teams of agents who travel throughout the world conducting 
training sessions for forei police officers in such areas as 
investigative procedures, pan Hla gathering, and use of technical 
equipment. 


Assistance Received 


1. Intelligence data of an operational rature regarding narcotics 
violators, organizations, trafficking routes, laboratory suppression, etc., 
for use by DEA in its efforts to prevent illicit drugs from entering the 
United States; and 


2. Intelligence data of a strategic nature regarding production, 
consumption and seizures of illicit drugs, trends, etc., for use by DEA in 
effective policy development, resource deployment, and operational 


planning. 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The U.S. Coast Guard focuses its international anti-drug efforts in two 
areas: training and combined operations. 


Traini 
Subject to State Department approval and funding, and in response to 
foreign government a or assistance, the Guard deploys 
mobile training teams ( s) to source and transshipment countries to 


improve the law enforcement skills of indigenous maritime police forces. 


U.S. Coast Guard maritime law enforcement training of fi 
maritime police forces has increased steadily over the rs. In the fall 
of 1987 the Coast Guard created the International ining Team at 
the Coast Guard Maritime Law Enforcement School in Yorktown, VA. 


In FY 1991, Coast Guard mobile training teams provided maritime law 
enforcement and port security training to 1,090 students in 29 
countries: Antigua, Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Cape Verde, Chile. Colombia, Cote D'Ivoire, Costa Rica, 
Dominica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Grenada, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Malta, Marshall Islands, Mexico 
Micronesia, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, United Arab Emirates, and 
ruguay. 


Combined Operations 
Subject to the approval of the Department of State and in response to a 
foreign | se emer request for assistance, the United States Coast 


Guard deploys resources (ships, aircraft etc.) to operate with the 
maritime police forces of various source and transshipment countries. 


The purpose of these “combined” operations is to motivate and further 
develop indigenous interdiction forces. Conducting combined 
operations with yay = maritime interdiction forces results in 
on-the-job-training for both the foreign forces and U.S. Coast Guard 
personuei. Countries must have competent forces in order to be 
considered for combined operations with U.S. Coast Guard forces. 


However, countries desiring combined operations whose forces are 
insufficiently developed for such operations may receive U.S. Coast 
Guard training. The Coast Guard is working to better coordinate 
international training efforts abroad with our scheduled combined 
operations. 
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Combined operations have a successful history, and help foster friendly 
relations with allies and neighbors. Combined rations have led to 
short term bilateral ments which facilitate ations. Types 
of agreements include overflight authority for U.S. Coast Guard 
surveillance aircraft, permission to enter foreign territorial waters to 
carry out enforcement actions, and shiprider agreements to facilitate 
coordination between forces. 


Continued combined operations have led to permanent 
bilateral/trilateral agreements such as with Operation Bahamas and 
Turks and Caicos (OPBAT). In this agreement the Coast Guard 
provides airborne transport of Bahamian and Turks and Caicos law 
enforcement officials as well as U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
agents. U.S. Coast Guard combined operations have steadily increased 
over the past several years. Em hese on conducting combined 
operations with foreign interdiction forces should continue and could 
eventually result in the ultimate force multiplier (i.e. foreign source 
and transshipment countries forces conducting “totally independent’ 
drug interdiction operations). 


In FY 1991, combined operations by the U.S. Coast Guard were 

conducted with the Bahamas, Belize, Bolivia, British Virgin Islands, 

Costa Rica, Dominica, Grenada, Panama, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. 

— ( ‘a St. Vincent, Trinidad & Tobago, United Kingdom, and 
enezuela. 


In addition to bona fide “combined operations", the U.S.Coast Guard 
has conducted “coincidental” operations with Mexican Naval assets in 
the Pacific as well as in the Gulf of Mexico. During these operations 
Coast Guard assets do not deploy to other countries to assist their 
interdiction forces, instead, coincidental operations have Coast Guard 
and Mexican Naval assets operating simultaneously and 2 
amanens information which may assist in the interdiction of drug 
traffickers. 


Other Activiti 


The United States Coast Guard conducts other activities abroad that, 
though not necessarily funded by the Department of State, directly or 
indirectly benefit international narcotics control efforts. 


United States Coast Guard personnel are permanently stationed in 

several American Embassies located in source and transshipment 

countries. These Coast Guard positions are sponsored by various U.S. 
rograms. Officers are sented in Antigua, The Bahamas, Panama, 

— — Barbados, Haiti, Jamaica, Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia and 
enezuela. 
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The Coast Guard’s Drug Interdiction Assist Team (DIAT) continued to 
support the Waterways Law Enforcement (WLE) rn a US. 
Government initiative to disrupt the cocaine supply at its source. 
Throughout FY 1991, DIAT maintained a continuous nce of six 


members in Bolivia and two in Ecuador to provide training and 
assistance. When deployed, DIAT personnel are at the dis of the 
U.S. Ambassador. In Perle. DIAT « 


ations are funded by the Drug 

Enforcement Administration, and bo the Department of State 

funds DIAT operations. The Coast Guard also participates in 

multi-national training exercises like the U.S. Navy sponsored UNITAS 

program (South/Central America) and WATC program (West Africa) 

— provided training and operational assistance to 786 personnel in 
countries. 


The United States has transferred decommissioned U.S. Coast Guard 
95-foot and 82-foot patrol boats to various foreign countries. Of interest 
to this report are the transfer of two 82-foot ; aed boats to Mexico, one 
82-foot patrol boat to Costa Rica and one — oot patrol boat to Panama 
during FY 1991. Over the next few e Coast Guard will 
decommission several more 82-foot pat Seat that will be consiered 
for transfer to transshipment and source country maritime interdiction 
forces on a case-by-case priority-of-need basis. 
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UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE 


International drug interdiction training is a vital segment of the 
activities, interests, and mission of the U.S. Customs Service. Training 
is funded and approved by the Department of State and provided to 
drug control agencies with an interdiction responsibility in countries 
considered significant to U.S. ‘rug control enforcement efforts. 


In FY 1991, 38 programs were conducted or coordinated involving over 
700 participants in more than 45 countries. This annual schedule 
included five Executive Observation Programs (EOP), 15 Overseas 
Enforcement Training (OET) Programs, for individual countries; three 

ional OET’s for two or more countries; four Contraband 
Enforcement Team (CET) programs; three  Train-the-Trainier 
Workshops (T3W) linked to OET, regional OET or CET programs: one 
Mid management (MM) Seminar; one Re,ional Money Laundering 
Seminar (RMLS); and two Short Term Advisory (STA) Projects. 


In addition to the above scheduled programs, U.S. Customs provided 
the following training assistance: 


** A Short-term Advisory/Assistance Project was designed and 
conducted to provide guidance and training to newly 
formed CET of the Nigerian National Drug Enforcement 


Agency. 


** A Short-term Advisory/Assistance Project was made «vailable 
to a number of Caribbean countries to increase their skills in 
the use of interdiction equipment which will later be provided 
by the United Nations Drug Control Program.(UNDCP) 


** A special program consisting of classroom training and 
ractical exercises was conducted in the Turks and Caicos 
slands in response to a request from the Governor General 

and the American Embassy in Nassau. 


** A unique International Money Laundering Seminar was held 
in Panama. U.S. Customs served as the lead agency for this 
two-phase program. Phase One consisted of on-site money 
laundering assistance and on-the-job training. Phase Two 
was a formal ten-day intensive seminar. This course was 
a to high level Panamanian law enforcement officials 
rom several agencies, as well as from the banking 
community. It included an _ in-depth segment for 
investigators. The instructional staff was drawn from 
Department of Justice attorneys/prosecutors, Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA) investigators, and Customs 
money laundering experts. 
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FY 1991 wae The St ee Se Dee aeeees ioe ees oe 
narcotics security techniques provided by U.S. Customs to managers 
and employees of private carrier companies under the Carrier Initiative 

am (CIP). CIPs were conducted for Antigua, Barbados, Costa 
Rica, Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Japan, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Taiwan and Uruguay. 


Activities not funded by INM featured a wide array of 
in eee. S _ cooperative efforts such as a 

P-sponsored interdiction m for Hungary, co-conducting the 
UNDCP- funded Martinique Cari Regional Train-the-Trainer 
Workshop with the Cakedien Customs aed Excise , and 
provi the instructional resources for the interdiction p of the 
three DEA schools. 


In Calendar Year 1991, U.S. Penge transferred $286,000 in seized 


and forfeited to the Department of State for use in 
anti-narcotics activities as follows: 


9 Motor Vehicles Colombia 72,125 

11 Motor Boats The Bahamas 134,825 

3 Boats France 80,000 
(Martinique) 


Bilateral Agreements: In 1991, ~.S. Customs concluded bilateral 
Customs Mutual Assistance Agreements with the Governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, and Hungary. These 
a ts grevtly assist in the gathering of evidence for all violations 
of U.S. law enforced by Customs, including financial crimes. 
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indication of regional awareness of the need to combat 

combat the on its own and in cooperation with neighboring 

countrios and the United States These steps include controls over the 

transit of illicit and the diversion of essential chemicals, stronger 

law enforcement, closer attention to demand reduction 

Argentina, a major of essential and chemicals, 
a con and sale in 1991 of 


ees > ae Se ee See Sa ee = rsor 
and essential chemicals. Joint Argentine-U.S. Drug En 
Administration (DEA) investigations have identified manufacturers and 


distributors diverting chemicals to Bolivia for cocaine production. The 
chemicals were oe oe ans See ate Saale Se 
Bolivia. Although the documentation is legal, the companies listed as 


recipients are sometimes bogus. 


In a recent case in Salta, for example, Argentine police stopped a truck 
carrying 33 mt of methyl acetone and asked for the vehicle's export 
documents. The police ked with Bolivian authorities to verify the 
existence and addresses of the two recipient companies. After releasing 
the vehicle, Argentine police su ently determined that one compan 
did not exist and the other was a factory. It is unknown how m 
rsor and essential chemicals have been exported in this manner. 

———— of Argentina (GOA) is taking steps, however, to tighten 

con 


Money laundering is also a concern. It is impossible to determine how 
much money is involved because of inadequate record keeping. However, 
several USG (DEA/FBI) and Spanish investigations have uncovered 
money laundering on a potentially large scale. In response, visits by 
U.S. a in 1991 to assist in im control methods increased 
official and public awareness, and the GOA and private banks are taking 
steps to address the problem. “he Association of Private Argentine 
Banks (ADEPA), for example, has issued non-binding recommendations 
to its members to prevent drug money laundering. 
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Both Argentine authorities and the DEA believe that increases in 
narcotics consumption and seizures suggest that trafficking is on the 
rise. According to GOA estimates, domestic consumption has increased 
some 30 percent since 1989 while drug seizures from 1989 
to 1990. The GOA estimates that more than 70,000 Argentines are 
addicted to some illicit drug and many others to legal pharmaceuticals. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 
Initiatives and Accomplishments. Faced with increased 


- wy Awe wg the GOA has responded with a broad 
range These include 


¢ Presidential approval of a law controlling the manufacture and 
ne a ae The law is based 
on odal Laghaietion Control Commission (CICAD) 
“we conjunction with U.S. and 

tatarmational effuets to imptove the coattel of eascatial chemisahs 


¢ Presidential approval of a national narcotics strategy. 


* Ratification of the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 


° mem pew of a Joint rpechded by the thane Center (JICC) 
network, wi ipment te rtment’s 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters — The JICC, — 
operational, will improve information ri among 
anti-d authorities and record keeping. hanentinn is seeking to 
Cone neighbors to include information sharing with its Southern 






¢ Establishment of an independent operating budget for the GOA's 
Drug Secretariat a $13 million, excluding salaries. 
the budget came under the Secretary 


¢ initiation of regular trilateral meetings with coun rt officials 
in Bolivia and Paraguay to increase cooperative in the 


region. 


* Formation of a Southern Cone permanent conference (Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile) against narcotics trafficking 
to improve Fy mere and information sharing. The GOA is 
= with interested neighbors its experience in setting up the 

riat. 


¢ Strengthening of laws on asset seizures to permit revenue and 
asset sharing with law onreecenens authorities. The distribution 
of seized assets is handled b iw Drug Secretariat. The USG has 
provided assistance to this 
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¢ Improvement of training for Argentine law enforcement 
authorities and educators. Secretariat intends to hold special 
maces Petes ae at promaees = 1992. The GOA has also 
special prevention and enforcement training programs 

for interested Latin American courtries. 


¢ Creation of a special executive branch commission to study 
additional measures to control money laundering. 


¢ Creation of a 100-man anti-narcotics force loosely modeled on 

DEA, known as SEFECONAR. The — : 

ing the resolution of a debate over w the agency should 

5: under the jurisdiction of the Drug Secretariat or the Ministry of 
ustice. 


¢ Determination that the armed forces can provide logistical support 
for police and paramilitary forces involved in anti-narcotics 


operations. 


¢ Establishment of a commission to investigate the Bank of Credit 
and Commerce Incorporated (BCCI) connections in Argentina. The 
GOA earlier had closed the BCCI office. 


¢ Encouragement of key governors to establish provincial drug czar 


¢ Establishment of a telephone hotline for anonymous narcotics tips. 


* Congressional consideration of a law that would legally permit the 
use of undercover agents and informants participating in 
investigations. The measure also allows plea bargaining for 
defendants who wish to cooperate. 


¢ Creation by the Congress of a narcotics commission in both 
chambers. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Law enforcement agencies have i 

their efforts and effectiveness over the past year, investigating 
high-ranking members of the Bolivian and Colombian narcotics 
trafficking organizations, and identifying direct lines between 
Argentina and Italian mafia members, Chinese organized-crime 
members, and members from the “French Connection’ cases. The 


overall quality of the investigations has roo This is due to 
several factors, including greater awareness of the problem, high-level 
interest in a more —— effort, and training provided by DEA 
under INM auspices. Interagency cooperation a Argentine forces 
has continued to increase, as shown by the joint Gendarmeria/Policia de 
Provincia de Buenos Aires investigation into the activities of 
Bolivian 7 ny Humberto Nicanor Gil Suarez and Jose Bismar 
varez. 
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In 1991, two INM-funded international training schools and DEA 
in-country schools were presented to representatives of Argentine law 
enforcement agencies in five key provinces and surrounding areas, 
including, on one occasion, representatives from neighboring Uruguay 
and Paraguay. This training was designed to improve investigative 
and intelligence capabilities, as well as to promote cooperation among 
the different agencies. 


The GOA also plans to improve its radar capability in the northwest to 
combat the entry of narcotics traffic from Bolivia and Paraguay. A 
study conducted by Paraguayan sources indicated that numerous 
unidentified night flights occur over the borders with Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Brazil and Argentina. 


Corruption. The extent of drug corruption in Argentina is difficult to 
gauge, although the traffickers’ superior assets would allow them to 
corrupt public servants and law enforcement officials. This is a concern 
of the Drug Secretariat and other anti-narcotics agencies. The armed 
forces, for their part, are concerned that as they become more involved 
in the anti-narcotics effort, the traffickers will attempt to corrupt the 
services. 


President Menem has taken a strong public stance against corruption, 
pledging to root it out and to reduce the opportunities for its being 
committed. One of the most notable cases to date of possible 
drug-related corruption is the so-called "Yomagate” affair in which the 
President’s in-laws are under investigation in Argentina and Spain for 
alleged drug-money laundering. Among those being investigated are 
the President’s sister-in-law (his former appointments secretary) and 
her ex-husband (a former head of customs at Ezeiza Airport) as well as 
other officials, such as a former water works director. The Argentine 
judge who was in charge of the investigation is herself the subject of a 
congressional investigation into alleged improprieties in conducting the 
case. 


em and Treaties. The Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty 
(MLAT) signed with the United States last year has been ratified b 
the Argentine Congress and awaits approval by the U.S. Senate. In 
1991, the USG provided $412,000 in bilateral assistance in addition to 
$209,000 for enhancing Argentina’s JICC. In 1991, the GOA signed a 
cooperative agreement with the UK. 


Argentina sees itself as a leader in the Southern Cone on drug issues 
and is working to improve cooperation with surrounding countries. 
Argentina initiated the ethatwel end Southern Cone groups, has been 
advising neighboring countries interested in forming bee secretariats 


of their own, and will be providing enforcement and prevention training 
to other Latin American countries. 
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Cultivation and Production. Because chewing coca leaves is legal and 
an accepted custom in northwest Argentina, poiice tend to overlook 
small areas of cultivation and the importation of leaves, even though it 
is illegal to import leaves. There is no known major cultivation of cuca 
or opium poppy. In late 1990, the GOA and the DEA conducted a joint 
aerial surveillance of selected areas in northern Argentina to determine 
the extent of illegal cultivation. Cocaine production occurs in small 
"kitchen" laboratories. Police seized three small labs this year. 


Domestic Programs. Demand reduction is a major element of the 
GOA’s anti-narcotics strategy. Under the direction of Argentina’s Drug 
Czar, the GOA has established drug prevention programs in Argentine 
schools. Each year the GOA sponsors a drug awareness campaign at 
summer resort areas such as Mar del Plata. Argentina’s growing 
interest in learning about prevention programs in the U.S. and other 
countries has led to frequent requests for visits by U.S. drug experts. 
USIS media presentations, expert visitors, and study trips to the U.S. 
have played an important role in increasing public awareness about the 
drug problem. International organizations, such as the OAS, the UN 
Drug Control Program and the Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB), have provided funds to the GOA and private organizations for 
prevention and rehabilitation. The Drug Secretariat, through INM, is 
negotiating an agreement with the Daytop Village therapeutic 
community of New York to establish a regional training center for 
Latin America. 


Argentina has many private organizations that work in the area of drug 
abuse, primarily in Suenes Aires, but resources are scarce and more 
needs to be done at the provincial level. Public and private sector 
coordination needs improvement, although there are signs of increased 
cooperation among some private sector groups and between them and 
the GOA. A number of organizations, such as CENARESO (official 
national center for drug rehabilitation) and Padres a Padres (an 
Argentine equivalent of PRIDE), whose members lecture at schools and 
to parents groups, carry out important education programs. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. U.S. goals emphasize working with the GOA and 
private organizations to increase awareness of the threat posed by drug 
trafficking; raising the preparedness of the GOA to respond to this 
threat; and we it in improving conditions and cooperation for 
more effective control of illicit narcotics. 


Bilateral Cooperation. In support of these goals, INM provides 
equipment, training, and technical assistance. In addition, DEA 
conducts joint investigations with Argentine authorities. Bilateral 
efforts in 1991 resulted in the dismemberment of the Gil Suarez drug 
network and seizure of $5 million in trafficker assets. Joint 
investigations have seized a total of 571 kg of cocaine. 


The Road Ahead. In the future, the USG will encourage greater 
interagency cooperation through multi-agency training programs. U.S. 
resources will complement GOA efforts. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991* 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Refining /a 
Cocaine HCL [mt] 15.0 10.0 10.0 5.1 
Seizures /b 
Coca leaf [mt] 28.1 24.4 12.5 37.0 
Cocaine HCL/Base [mt] 0.9 0.9 0.4 1.2 
Marijuana [mt] 0.4 6.7 1.3 3.2 
Ether Liters 817 2,188 1,097 
Acetone Liters 660 2,633 963 
Hydrochloric Acid Liters 9,800 457 22 
Sulfuric Acid Liters - 186 10 
Ammonium Liters - 169 356 
Arrests /b 2,643 4,377 9,100 7,463 
Labs Destroyed 17 4 7 10 





*First six months of 1991 only. 

(a) Refining figures are DEA estimates based on production capacity of reported 
laboratories. 

(b) Seizure and arrest statistics are provided by Argentina's Federal Police 
Data Center. All of the above figures are thought to be low because of 
Government of Argentina reporting methods, i.e. not all seizures and arrests 
entering the judicial system are prosecuted and there is a backlog of cases. 
Rivalries may also cause some enforcement officials to withhold statistical 


information from other agencies. 
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I. Summary 


Bolivia is a leading producer of coca leaf and cocaine. The Government 
of Bolivia (GOB) made progress in narcotics law enforcement, building 
critical narcotics control institutional capabilities and _ publicly 
supporting counternarcotics efforts during 1991. Bolivia carried out a 
number of important enforcement operations against major drug 
traffickers and their installations. While the GOB did not meet the 
coca eradication targets agreed to with the USG, eradication efforts did 
result in a net reduction in coca cultivation for the second consecutive 
year. 


The USG, in cooperation with the GOB, will continue to focus its efforts 
on developing the Bolivian infrastructure and capabilities to sustain 
effective actions against the illicit drug industry. 





IL. Status of Country 


Bolivia is the world’s second largest producer of coca after Peru and the 
second largest producer of refined cocaine after Colombia. Bolivia is 
not a significant producer of heroin or marijuana, nor is it a money 
laundering center. Most coca used for illicit purposes originates in the 
Chapare, where coca leaf is grown and processed into coca paste or 
base. Further processing into cocaine hydrochloride (HCl) typically 
occurs in temporary laboratories located throughout the remote, thinly 
populated areas of northern and eastern Bolivia. An estimated 25-30 
trafficking organizations are active; the larger ones are also involved in 
cocaine base and HCl production. 


Once dependent on distribution through Colombian channels to U.S. 
markets, major Bolivian traffickers are increasingly involved in 
distributing cocaine to European markets via Brazil or Argentina, and 
to the United States via Mexico. Bolivia has not faced significant 
drug-related violence, although this may be changing with increased 
non-Bolivian, particularly Colombian, presence. affickers are now 
better armed and may be more willing to use force to resist law 
enforcement efforts. 


During late 1990 and 1991, Bolivian counternarcotics units scored 
major successes against large-scale trafficking operations, forcing 
traffickers to adjust their operations to elude law enforcement. 
Traffickers responded by reorganizing and reestablishing illicit coca 
markets, coca leaf processing, and cocaine production sites. 
Consequently, illicit coca marketing activities increased in 1991, as did 
coca leaf prices. The higher prices discouraged participation in the 
GOB’s voluntary coca eradication program. This contributed to lower 
annual voluntary eradication statistics, despite a slightly more active 
compulsory reduction program in 1991. Nevertheless, Bolivia reached 
78 percent of the 1991 eradication target. 
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The GOB has improved its record in combatting official corruptica by 
replacing known and suspected corrupt officials at the ministerial level 
and within the police. The GOB still tends, however, to consider the 
political ramifications of counternarcotics operational decisions, and its 
political will regarding coca eradication is questionable. 


III. Country Action Against Drugs During 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GOB’s anti-narcotics program focuses on 
reducing illegal coca cultivation, cocaine production, and trafficking 
activities in Bolivia. In order to achieve these goals, the GOB is 
intensifying efforts to increase effective law enforcement, reduce 
corruption, improve the judicial system, increase public awareness of 
the damage of s, and offer viable economic alternatives in 
coca-growing areas. Effective law enforcement disrupts the ability of 
trafficking organizations to buy, process, and export coca paste, cocaine 
base and HCl. This disruption helps reduce coca-buying activities, 
thereby lowering coca prices. Lower prices, in turn, encourage farmers 
to participate in voluntary eradication and alternative development 
programs. 


Political will is fundamental to any successful counternarcotics 
program in Bolivia. Political will in Bolivia, however, remains uneven 
and hampers GOB efforts to enlist popular support for drug control 
programs and activities. Although public attitudes improved slightly in 
1991, there is still not sufficient public concern to encourage Bolivian 
policy makers to implement aggressively narcotics control policies. 


The 1988 Coca and Controlled Substances Law (Law 1008) established 
coca eradication targets of 5,000 to 8,000 ha per year through 1993. 
The goal for 1992 is 7,000 ha. As in 1991, disbursement of U.S. 
Economic Support Fund (ESF) balance of payments assistance in 1992 
will be conditioned on meeting the coca eradication and law 
enforcement objectives. Linking U.S. economic assistance to concrete 
results contributes to the success in the coca eradication program. 


The USG will support GOB drug enforcement efforts during 1992 and 
will expand its assistance considerably in such areas as riverine 
interdiction, urban narcotics law enforcement, precursor chemical 
—. end the regulation of marketing and transporting legal coca 
eaf. 


To assist the GOB implement a rigorous program to control the 
transport and use of cocaine precursor chemicals, the USG will support 
the National Directorate for Precursor and Chemical Control. is 
support will include reinforcement of precursor interdiction 
mechanisms and establishment of special investigative teams to curb 
the diversion of chemicals for illicit purposes. 
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Accomplishments. GOB law enforcement agencies continued to pursue 
and disrupt major trafficking organizations in 1991. These efforts 
succeeded in driving out of liane 25 of the 30 coca-leaf buying 
organizations in the Chapare. The GOB conducted major operations in 
the Beni and Santa Cruz departments. Seizures of coca leaf, coca base, 
cocaine HCl, and the destruction of HCl laboratories increased over 
1990. 


The most noteworthy narcotics law enforcement activities were the 
U.S.-supported "Safehaven" and "Definite Notice" operations, which 
demonstrated enhanced operational capabilities by the GOB. 
"Safehaven" was a lengthy (March-June) and highly successful 
campaign. A joint counternarcotics force of approximately 640 law 
enforcement and military personnel he a GOB control of the 
trafficker-dominated town of Santa Ana de Yacuma. UMOPAR 
established a permanent detachment in the town, thereby denying an 
important sanctuary to narcotics traffickers. 


Operation "Definite Notice", the first operation involving the Bolivian 
Army counternarcotics units trained and equipped by the United 
States, reduced public concern about the role, mission, and operating 
location of Bolivian Army counternarcotics units. The joint operation 
against cocaine processing laboratories in the sparsely populated border 
areas of Santa Cruz Department demonstrated the fms ’s ability to 
coordinate effectively with the UMOPAR and signaled GOB resolve to 
ress ahead with this domestically controversial issue. Results of these 
aw enforcement operations included arrest of traffickers; destruction of 
cocaine processing laboratories; seizure of trafficker properties, aircraft, 
and narcotics; and temporary depression in coca prices. 





The GOB issued a decree to encourage key traffickers to give up their 
activities. It offered traffickers who surrendered before November 
amnesty from extradition to the United States and possible reduced 
sentences if they agreed to certain terms, including cooperation with 
law enforcement authorities. Eight major traffickers surrendered 
under the decree: Erwin Guzman Gutierrez, Antonio Naciff, Winston 
Rodriguez Daza, Hugo Rivero Villavicencio, Oscar Roca Suarez, Alcides 
Guardia Iriarte, Jorge Flores Moises, and Carmelo Rodriguez Roma. 
Seven of them are tll awaiting prosecution. 


The GOB eradicated 5,486 ha of coca, but fell short of the 7,000-hectare 
reduction goal which it accepted in the 1991 ESF agreement with the 
USG. Sustained higher coca prices much of the year, underwritten by 
the traffickers, reduced grower interest in the voluntary eradication 
program which had enjoyed unprecedented success in 1990. In 
addition, the GOB coca reduction agency (DIRECO) was ineffective, 
forcing a leadership change in October. Given the impact of high prices 
on the level of participation in the voluntary eradication program and 
continued GOB concern about possible political backlash and further 
violent opposition by farmers to an involuntary program, eradication 
declined ) aren 1991. 
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To create a climate to support eradication, U.S. development assistance 
to coca production areas continued during 1991. Crop diversification, 
marketing assistance, and infrastructure development be an to produce 
significant results in the Chapare region. In addition, USAID approved 
a five-year, $120 million project in the Cochabamba Department. This 
will broaden the area of concentration for development of economic 
alternatives needed to induce farmers to voluntarily eradicate coca and 
will bolster GOB resolve on the politically sensitive eradication issue. 
USAID also is finishing up alternative development demonstrations 
projects in the high valleys region of Cochabamba Department. 


The projects showed that it is possible to create viable economic 
alternatives for marginal farmers in the high valleys. This provides an 
incentive to seek local licit employment opportunities, rather than 
migrating to the Chapare coca growing and processing area in search of 
income. Other U.S. development assistance projects in Bolivia help to 
strengthen the national economy, promote trade and investment 
opportunities throughout the country, and focus on improving the 
health and welfare of vulnerable groups in Bolivia’s population so that 
they can fully participate in the economy. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The 1988 Coca and Controlled Substances 
Law (Law 1008) provides a legal regime to prohibit the production and 
trafficking of cocaine. It also prohibits cultivation of coca planted since 
1989 in most areas of the country. The GOB, however, has yet to 
systematically enforce all aspects of the law. While the GOB has taken 
steps to address illegal coca cultivation and trafficking, complete 
implementation of Law 1008 would signal its full commitment to the 
ty fight. With regard to the requirements of Section 2013 of P.L. 
99-570, the GOB does not encourage or facilitate the — or 
es arene of illicit narcotic or psychotropic drugs or other controlled 
substances. 


Corruption. Corruption remains an impediment to drug law 
enforcement and prosecution efforts, but the GOB is seeking to curb it 
by improving the screening process for nnel selected for high-level 
narcotics positions and by removing officials who have been linked to 
narcotics corruption. The GOB dismissed five senior-level officials in 
1991: Interior Minister Guillermo Capobianco, Police Chief Felipe 
Carvajal, National Director of the Precursor Control Agency Javier 
Dipps, Special Narcotics Force (SFFANT) Commander Faustino Rico 
Toro, and General Elias Gutierrez, Rico Toro’s replacement as SFFANT 
Commander, for ineptitude and suspicion of being involved in 
narcotics-related corruption. But despite these steps, one corrupt 
official often replaces another. Law 1008 does provide an adequate 
basis for prosecution of narcotics-related corruption charges against 
public officials. 


ts and Treaties. The GOB has yet to sign the 1990 
Extradition Treaty negotiated with the U.S. e 1900 Treaty, now in 
force, does not specify narcotics trafficking as an extraditable offense. 
However, traffickers could be extradited under the 1900 Treaty as 
supplemented by the 1988 United Nations Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, which the GOB 
has signed and ratified. The GOB has stated publicly that it intends to 
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extradite traffickers pursuant to these two treaties. There are two 

important narcotics cases pending before the Supreme Court which are 
ursuant to the 1900 Treaty and 1988 UN Convention. However, the 
SG continues to believe that the 1990 treaty should be concluded. 


Bolivia signed the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. The 

GOB participated in the 1990 Cartagena Summit and has attempted to 

implement the Summit agreements. Boliviz attended several Latin 

American and subregional conferences on neccotics control and hosted 

al at Heads of National Law Enforcement Agencies (HONLEA) 
erence. 


Cultivation and Production. Bolivia has long been a major producer of 
coca leaf and an exporter of coca paste and base for further processi 
into cocaine HCl in Colombia and Brazil. In addition, cocaine H 
processing has increased in Bolivia, in part because of drug control 
successes in Colombia in the past two years. Most of the coca leaf 
supporting the illicit drug industry is grown in the Chapare region of 
Cochabamba Department, but illicit use of coca leaf from the 
traditional cultivation area of the Yungas may also be growing. 


Coca prices in 1991 increased markedly over 1990 prices, which were 
the lowest since the coca boom an in the early 1980s. The higher 
prices discouraged voluntary eradication and associated alternative 
development programs. The GOB’s persistent reliance on the voluntary 
program to meet coca eradication targets continues to leave it 
extremely vulnerable to coca price fluctuations. The GOB’s failure to 
enforce fully the existing law against — new coca, combined 
with higher illicit market prices for dry coca leaf, encourages new 
cultivation activities and perpetuates coca production. The trend in 
overall cultivation, however, is still declining. For 1992, the target 
eradication of 7,000 ha represents the maximum achievable reduction 
given the current political and economic situation. 


Unfortunately, field studies indicate that the potential yield of the coca 
= may be higher than previously estimated. This could alter coca 
— figures currently to estimate the potential production of coca 
and cocaine. 


ic Programs. The GOB does not have a reliable estimate of the 
level of drug abuse in the country. A 1991 Pan American Health 
Organization epidemiological survey does not provide an accurate 
estimate of domestic drug abuse, since it focuses on a small segment of 
Bolivia’s student population. The USG is planning a broader survey 
which should be completed during the first quarter of 1992. Demand 
reduction efforts remain concentrated in the following U.S.-supported 
organizations: the Educational Campaign Against Drugs ( CES), the 


National Council on Drug Abuse Prevention and Education 
(CONAPRE), and SEAMOS, a private sector organization. Informal 
estimates by these and other organizations suggest that drug abuse is a 
growing problem among Bolivian youth. 
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IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Initiatives. Pursuant to the Administration's Andean strategy to 
assist the principal cocaine producing countries in their fight against 

trafficking, the USG seeks to develop, in close cooperation with 
the GOB, the infrastructure and _ capabilities to sustain 
counternarcotics operations in a difficult environment. The USG 
assists the GOB in developing institutions which can implement 
effective narcotics = enforcement against trafficking organizations; 
reduce coca production to a level needed for licit domestic use, and 
—, economic alternatives for those dependent directly on coca 

tivation. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The 1987 counternarcotics agreement with the 
U.S., updated annually, satisfies the conditions of the Chiles 
Amendment. The August revision of the agreement included GOB 
commitments to reduce cocaine production and consumption through 
alternative development programs, public awareness, law enforcement 
and coca eradication. 


In many respects, GOB ea with U.S. drug control policy 


im operat Rm...» GOB continued large-scale 
enforcement opera inst major trafficki organizations Wi 
U.S. cmuiteate, ( took lene toward institutional 
capabilities A 9 effective narcotics rd buil included 
establishing St arcaeng? chemical and coca leaf eg agencies and 
training two vian Army counternarcotics ba 


But GOB counternarcotics policy implementation often faltered because 
of weak infrastructure, disorganization, corruption — +* uncertain 
political will. Vi implementation of policies is the greatest 
challenge for the future. Preparations for national elections in 1993 
will have a major effect on GOB commitment. While continued 
progress on narcotics enforcement appears likely in 1992, more 
vigorous coca reduction and judicial prosecution efforts are less certain. 
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Statistical Tables 
Tables for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
COCA 
Harvestable Cultivation {ha} - 47,900 50,300 52,900 48,925 
Eradication (ha) 5,486 8,100 2,500 1,475 
Cultivation (ha] 53,386 58,400 55,400 50,400 
Leaf 
Harvestable [mt] 78,400 76,773 74,722 77,245 
Licit Consumption [est] [mt] 10,0U0 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Leaf Seized [mt] 62 42 17 
Available for 
Conversion* [mt] 68,400 66,711 64,680 67,228 
Seizures** 
Coca leaf [mt] 123.36 62.00 42.00 17.00 
Coca paste [mt] 0.94 11.23 9.95 8.16 
Coca Base [mt] 3.12 2.30 10.90 1.34 
Cocaine HCL [mt] 0.32 0.16 1.04 0.21 
Cocaine HCl/Base Total [mt] 3.44 2.46 11.94 1.55 
Acetone [bbls] 64.78 178.48 39.00 290.00 
Ether [bbls] 54.34 105.62 24.00 105.00 
Sulphuric Acid [bbls] 299.02 255.91 527.00 150.00 
Aircraft 48 21 15 11 
Vehicles 41 28 40 17 
Generators 19 31 g 13 
Arrests** 1,003 775 599 509 
Labs Destroyed** 
Cocaine HC] 34 33 40 45 
Base*** R65 - 7 m 
Paste 1,375 1,446 6,957 3,542 
Domestic consumption 
Coca leaf [licit] [mt] 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 





{a} Hectarage data for previous years has been adjusted to reflect 
more accurately.Calendar Year rather than Fiscal Year data. Some adjustments 
in hectarage were also necessary to correct previous errors in displaying 
gross rather than net cultivation. 


* — The reported leaf-to-HCl conversion ratios range between 195-330 kilograms 
of leaf to one kilo of coca paste. 

** Data provided from Bolivian Police and DEA La Paz. 

*** Statistics for base labs not available prior to 1991. 

New One Barrel (bbl) equals 208.2 liters.. 
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Bolivia: Coca cultivation 1988-1991 
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L. Summary 


Brazil is a significant transshipment country for Bolivian, Peruvian 
and Colombian cocaine destined for the U.S. and Europe. It is also an 
important producer of ether and acetone, which can be diverted from 
legitimate commerce for the production of cocaine HCl, as well as a 
transit route for chemicals from the U.S. and Eu illegally diverted 
to Bolivia and, to a lesser extent, Colombia. Al there is only 
limited information on the movement of narcotics money between 
Brazil and the U.S., the USG believes that the potential for 
laundering warrants increased concern. A comprehensive narcotics bi 
has been introduced in the Brazilian Co that, if passed, would 

‘tly enhance law enforcement efforts. Brazil ratified the 1988 UN 
* a Against Traffic in Illicit Narcotics and Psychotropic 

ubstances. 


Brazil is geographically attractive to narcotics trafficking. Its borders 
with the three major Andean producing and processing countries, its 
extensive river system, and its vastness make it an ideal conduit for the 
movement of narcotics in one direction and ~~ diverted chemicals 
in the other. Because of economic restraints and competing national 
priorities, the GOB has devoted only limited resources to narcotics 
control and this has hindered law enforcement programs. 
Nevertheless, law enforcement results improved during the year. 
Record cocaine seizures, presidential statements, the work of a special 
Congressional Committee on Narcotics (CPI), as well as publicity about 
the alleged involvement of certain Brazilian political figures in 
narcotics trafficking, heightened public attention to narcotics. 


IL. Status of Country 


With the increase in + ma and interdiction efforts against 
cocaine producers and traffickers in the Andean countries, cocaine 
traffickers have sought new shipment and production areas. 
Colombian and, more recently, Bolivian traffickers are making greater 
use of Brazilian territory, and reportedly have establi cocaine 
laboratories in Brazil. 


Brazil has the potential to expand coca cultivation in certain areas of 
the Amazon region; however, thus far production has been limited and 
its coca leaf has been of low quality. No comprehensive coca 

was done in 1991, but ground reconnaissance by the Brazilian Federal 
Police (DPF) identified some cultivation in the State of Acre, which 
borders Peru and Bolivia. Brazil is a major producer of marijuana; 
most o: it is consumed domestically and none has been reported 
reaching the U.S. 


While money laundering has not been a major concern in the 
recent investigations by Brazilian authorities that Brazilian 
financial institutions increasingly are being as a link between 
ye ne cocaine suppliers and major European and U.S. cocaine 
istributors. 
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Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Although the Government of Brazil (GOB) has yet to 
implement a full counternarcotics strategy, several significant 
narcotics-related initiatives occurred in 1991. 


The GOB revised an earlier draft of narcotics legislation and introduced 
it in the Congress in September. The proposed ive 
legislation improves ue ihe current federal law. It includes stiff provisions 
regarding sentencing, cooperation with the police, money laundering, 
land seizures, precursor chemicals, controlled deliveries, undercover 
operations, financial and tax disclosures, conspiracy, and international 
judicial cooperation. This legislation was adapted to the 1988 federal 
constitution, recent court precedents, and the 1988 UN Convention 
~ or; Il'icit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic —a 
GOB believes that prospects for passage in 1992 are good. 

Congress is also reviewing separate legislation on organized crime thet 
includes provisions on procedures for searches of homes and wire taps. 


In April, the Chamber of Deputies created the CPI to examine Brazil's 
drug problem. The CPI's investigations throughout the country were 
well publicized and focused national attention on Brazil's d 
soehtenen. The CPI'’s mandate ended in November, with the issuance 

a report calling for, inter alia, a national drug policy, increased law 
enforcement resources, and passage of the comprehensive drug 
legislation. The Committee also listed public officials and criminals it 
recommended be investigated or prosecuted for involvement in 
narcotics trafficking. 


The GOB announced that it planned to hire approximately 2,000 new 
ee police; however, fundi has not yet been provided. A 

ificant number of the new saiies probably will be assigned to the 
D F narcotics unit, which currently has about 600 agents. 


Accomplishments. The GOB ratified the 1988 UN Convention in June. 
= new narcotics legislation introduced in September would 
Brazil's ability to meet the requirements of the Convention. 

986 Mutual Cooperation t on Narcotics signed with the 
USG. was ratified in pee he and went into effect in June. The 
GOB and the USG held high-level bilateral consultations in August. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Though still understaffed and underfunded, 
the DPF, which received the bulk of USG counternarcotics funds in 
1991 ($1.8 million), has been conducting major investigations against 
international drug traffickers with increasing success. The DPF had 
record seizures totalling over 3.7 mt of cocaine HCl in 1991, a 
the figure of any previous year. It also conducted a joint program wit 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) to detect, monitor, 
and seize major diversions of precursor chemicals from both Brazilian 
manufacturers and foreign sources and to locate and seize ee 
cocaine laboratories. An ing monitoring project detects activit 
the State of Amazonas by bian, Peruvian, or Bolivian traffic 
and allows the DPF to monitor coca cultivation, processing, and 
transshipment areas in the state. 
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Brazil's current narcotics laws are inadequate to meet the challenge 
posed by narcotics trafficking, but this should be remedied by the 
strong new legislation currently before Congress. 


Corruption. The GOB does not condone or knowingly permit illicit 

uction or distribution of drugs or the laundering of d money. 

have been allegations of corruption of public officials, but none 

has yet been charged or convicted. In late 1991, the CPI did refer a list 

of public officials, including judges, mayors, an expelled n 

and police officials, to public prosecutors for investigations of possible 
links to narcotics trafficking. 


In November, the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies expelled a 
congressman from the State of Rondonia for violating parliamentary 
ethics. The “eon brother had been arrested in July with 554 

of cocaine HCl and had in his possession a congressional staff 
identification card bearing his brother's signature. The congressman, 
who has been accused by another legislator from the same state of 
being involved in narcotics trafficking, was stripped of parliamentary 
immunity in August to face charges of involvement with a stolen car 
ring. 

and Treaties. The GOB has ratified the 1988 UN 

Convention on Narcotics and the 1986 Mutual Cooperation Agreement 
on Narcotics signed with the USG. It also has several ional 
agreements wi its neighbors. Most recently, it s 
counternarcotics cooperation with Colombia with an agreement to share 
confidential information to facilitate police and judicial investigations 
of narcotics trafficking. The 1961 USG-GOB Extradition ty, 
amended by a 1962 protocol, remains in effect. 


Cultivation and Production. The cultivation of coca in Brazil is not 
significant and the product is not of high quality. It is not yet a major 

lem but does merit monitoring. lar ground reconnaissance 
and follow-up eradication missions should keep coca cultivation under 
control. Marijuana production, on the other hand, is a major domestic 
problem although there are no reliable estimates of the amount of 
cannabis cultivated. 


No major coca eradication efforts were conducted by Brazilian 
authorities in 1991. However, based on recent information that new 
cultivation has been identified in the Amazon region, the USG 
estimates that maximum achievable reduction of coca leaf is 3 mt 
in 1992, the same as had been estimated for 1991. Brazil did eradicate 
1,529 mt of cannabis in 1991, surpassing the 1,000 mt estimated. The 
USG re a maximum achievable cannabis crop reduction of 1,500 
mt in 


Domestic Programs. The Federal Drug Council (CONFEN) is 
responsible for demand reduction programs. Lack of GOB funding 
hinders a concerted national program. CONFEN relies heavily on 
foreign assistance to conduct seminars and training in demand 
reduction. CONFEN has enjoyed some success in persuading local 
governments and organizations to assist in funding programs in their 
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areas. Most demand reduction efforts stem from activities of local civic 
organizations and some state councils. The CPI’s report criticized 
CONFEN for its failure to use $5 million donated by the United 
Nations Drug Control Program (UNDCP). 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. Because of its role as a major transit country 
for cocaine and a major producer of precursor chemicals, Brazil comes 
under the USG’s Potential Source and Transit Countries Strategy. 
USG policy initiatives include diplomatic measures and assistance 
programs to encourage increased GOB involvement in counternarcotics 
efforts. In FY91, the USG provided $2.5 million for counternarcotics 
assistance to Brazil. 


The USG concentrates its assistance on the DPF to promote the 
investigation and elimination of international illicit narcotics 
organizations, the reduction in the flow of narcotics transiting Brazil, 
and the disruption of illegal precursor chemicals traffic and money 
laundering. e USG also provides assistance in support of coca leaf 
and cannabis eradication, information gathering, and demand 
reduction and for training for both the DPF and Customs. Moreover, 
through USAID, the USG provides assistance to the GOB for narcotics 
awareness, education and prevention. 


Bilateral a. Counternarcotics cooperation between the USG 
and the GOB is good. In addition to successes in the area of law 
enforcement, there have been other noteworthy developments. The 
high-level bilateral meeting was held in Brasilia in August as a result 
of the 1986 Mutual Cooperation Agreement on Narcotics that came into 
force in June. The proposed narcotics legislation now before congress 
was reviewed and revised by Brazilian jurists and law enforcement 
oificers at a judicial seminar sponsored by the State Department’s 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM). The GOB extradited 
ten persons to the U.S. in 1991; most of the cases were drug-related. 


The Road Ahead. Through diplomatic initiatives and bilateral 
programs, the USG will assist the GOB to confront the growing 
narcotics threat it faces with the ex tion that combatting narcotics 
will take on greater importance in Brazil’s national agenda. Bilateral 
assistance will continue to focus primarily on funding DPF initiatives, 
ee its joint efforts with DEA. M, in cooperation with the 
OAS, EC and UNDCP, will pursue efforts to provide drug prevention 
services to Brazil's "street kids." 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992* 1991 1990 1889 1988 
est. 
COCA 
**Harvestable Cultivation ha] . . : : : 
Eradication [mt] 3 0 14 330 798 
Cocaine Seizures [mt] 4 3.70 2.20 1.70 1.37 
Other coca [mt] 0.35 0.34 0.48 0.18 0.09 
CANNABIS 
**Harvestable Cultivation ha) : . . . . 
Eradication [mt] 1500 1,643 3,584 2,400 5,240 
Seized in-country [mt] y 9.5 99 20 19.5 
Seizures 
Coca products [mt] 4.35 4.04 2.68 1.88 1.46 
Cannabis [mt] 9 9.5 a4 20 19.5 
Arrests 2,500 2,759 2,841 2,806 2,052 
Labs Destroyed 
Cocaine HCL 3 3 4 4 2 





*Information represents official Government of Brazil figures. reported by DEA 
Brasilia and the United States Embassy/Brasilia. Data through December1991. 


** No surveys have been conducted. 
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COLOMBIA 
I. Summary 


The Government of Colombia (GOC) is strongly committed to fighting 
the major threat to Colombian democracy, drug trafficking. Colombian 
security forces had their best year, with close to 90 mt in cocaine 
seizures, 239 cocaine-processing iabs destroyed and over 1,100 
drug-related arrests. e GOC, with USG assistance, is radically 
changing its criminal judicial system in order to create institutions to 
attack the trafficking infrastructure. In 1991, it appointed young, 
dynamic leaders to most key positions, appointments which should pay 
long-term dividends throughout the Gaviria Administration. 
Extradition of Colombian nationals, formerly an — tool in the 
war on drugs, is now unconstitutional, but the is moving to 
prosecute major violators. 


Cooperation on interdiction with the USG and other countries and 
organizations has never been better. The GOC signed chemical control 
and evidence sharing agreements with the USG. Although the 
appearance of opium poppy cultivation is of concern, the GOC intends 
to attack the crop through manual and aerial herbicidal eradication 
programs. Due to the GOC’s recognition of the need to expand 
economic opportunities to attract the labor force away from illicit crops, 
the coca crop declined by nearly seven percent this year, and cannabi 
production remains low. 


IL. Status of Country 


Colombia is the world's age | source of cocaine HCl. Trafficking 
gee rely heavily on bulk quantities of cocaine base flown from 
Bolivia and Peru, as well as on small amounts of leaf from Colombia’s 
own estimated 37,500 ha of low-yield coca. Refiners also import most 
essential chemicals. Colombian trafficker strength lies in their 
efficiency in carrying out cocaine HCl processing, coupled with the 
organizations’ ruthless control of wholesale distribution chains and 
markets. Most of the traffickers’ profits appear to remain outside 
Colombia, although new GOC fiscal policies apparently allowed more 
narcotics proceeds to flow into Colombia in 1991. 


A major supplier of marijuana through most of the 1980s, Colombia has 
effectively eradicated most of that crop. Only about 2,000 ha are now 
under cultivation. Commercial-scale opium cultivation gained a 
foothold in 1991, but heroin refining and ery: appear to be 
limited. The GOC has announced that it will curb the opium poppy 
crop and heroin production through manual and aeria herbicidal 
eradication. Although an estimated 1.2 million Colombians abuse 
drugs, the GOC lacks sufficient data to determine the full extent of the 
problem. The use of basuco, a form of cocaine base which is smoked (a 
crude form of crack), is particularly worrisome. In 1992, the GOC will 
ae an epidemiological survey to better define the extent of the 
problem. 
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Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs - 1991 
Policy Initiatives and Accomplishments. The GOC showed great 


initiative and energy in its counternarcotics activities. Although 
constitutional reforms abolished the extradition of Colombian 
nationals, the GOC leadership concentrated on other, longer-term 
solutions. The Gaviria Administration warded off the majority of 
challenges to judicial reform decrees throughout the turbulent 
constitutional reform, legislative, and electoral processes of 1991. 
Under bilateral counternarcotics agreements with the U.S. and other 
countries in chemical control, evidence sharing, and information 
exchanges, the GOC began to establish a more focused, effective, 
prosecutorial criminal justice system. Additionally, the GOC has 
improved its ability to investigate crimes and has developed a new code 
of criminal procedure. 


Colombia for the first time successfully indicted a defendant using 
evidence from the United States. Since their creation in mid-January, 
public order courts have tried 700 persons accused of narcotics-related 
crimes, and handed down convictions in 60 percent of the cases. A 
total of 319 cases were resolved, with 487 persons convicted of public 
order crimes and another 209 individuals acquitted. The reformed 
judicial system’s toughest challenge in 1992 will be the trial of Pablo 
Escobar and other important drug traffickers. 


A combination of tough enforcement action and plea-bargaining decrees 
placed several of the more notorious Medellin traffickers behind bars 
pending trial. Although the USG has concerns about the liberal 
conditions of incarceration for major traffickers, the GOC is making a 
concerted effort to strengthen the prison system. The government has 
also promised to take strong action against those in custody who 
remain active in the drug trade. Meanwhile, Colombia has begun to 
train large numbers of investigators, prosecutors, and judges to work in 
their newly established prosecutorial type of judicial system. 
Enforcement agencies expect to expand their counternarcotics 
investigative capabilities to include chemical control, money 
laundering, and asset seizure. 


Law enforcement efforts. USG-GOC cooperation, especially with the 
police, has never been better. Key agency leadership is, for the most 
part, young and energetic. All Ministry of Defense (MOD) forces are 
now tasked with narcotics interdiction. The Colombian National Police 
(CNP), which come under the MOD, seized record amounts of refined 
cocaine (nearly 74 mt). Colombia’s Marine Infantry riverine 
interdiction force, trained by U.S. Mobile Training Teams, destroyed 22 
cocaine processing labs, while Colombia’s Air Force forced down six 
trafficker aircra and flew hundreds of hours’ to _ support 
counternarcotics operations. The Air Force also participated in air 
interdiction operations aimed at closing down air corridors from Peru 
and Bolivia in the USG-initiated “Support Justice" campaigns. The 
CNP’s investigative arm (DIJIN) is developing a special chemical action 
task force with U.S. assistance, and the Bepartanat of Administrative 


Security (DAS) is taking a leading role within the GOC and working in 
cooperation with DEA in both money laundering and asset seizure 
operations. 
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Corruption. Corruption remains a problem in Colombia, but it is not 
as serious as in other drug producing and trafficking countries. The 
429 policemen killed in action during 1991 are grim testimony to the 
CNP's willingness to resist corruption and intimidation while it 
pursues effective operations. 


CNP policy is to court martial those suspected of corruption. Those 
convicted, regardless of rank or status, are dismissed from the service 
with loss of all rights and benefits. The police turn over evidence to 
civilian authorities, who may pursue the case on criminal grounds. 
Various offending officials have been convicted by criminal courts and 
sent to prison. A number of military, police, and judicial cases were 
processed by civilian or military tribunals in 1991, including a retired 
director general of the CNP who lost all retirement benefits for “illegal 
enrichment." While corruption is a problem at most levels, there is 
currently no evidence of senior-level corruption within the GOC. 


Agreements and Treaties. Colombia is a party to the 1961 Single 
Convention on Drugs and the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances. It has signed but its Congress has not yet ratified the 1988 
UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances. The GOC signed with the USG asset sharing 
and chemical control agreements as well as a declaration of intent on 
evidence sharing. though the new constitution declared 
unconstitutional extradition of native-born Colombians, the GOC still 
extradites nationals of other countries. 


While money laundering is not a crime under Colombian law, the GOC 
has taken measures to track money entering the country. In February, 
Colombia instituted a requirement that all financial institutions 
licensed to deal in foreign exchange keep cash transaction records 
(CTRs) on transactions over $10,000. CTR’s must be retained for five 
years. To date, however, only one bank has a system to consolidate 
data from all its branches. There is no centralized data bank for CTR’s, 
nor are there “banker negligence" regulations. There are also 
liberalized regulations which allow Colombians to _ repatriate 
foreign-held funds with only a small tax. Nonetheless, banks are 
willing to establish procedures to help protect them against 
involvement in money laundering. The C participates actively in 
OAS and Caribbean Task Force meetings on money laundering. 


The Gaviria Administration is working in three areas to assist in the 
tracking of narcotics proceeds. These include: 


-- Tax Information Exchange Agreement. GOC tax authorities are 
in regular contact with IRS negotiators concerning enablin 
legislation and operational procedures. Formal negotiations wi 
likely begin early in 1992. 


-- Financial Disclosure Legislation. The Minister of Finance has 
tasked the Banking Superintendent to formulate regulations to 
centralize financial information and permit its exchange with 
foreign governments. 
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-- Financial Task Force. The DAS is establishing a financial 
investigation task force. 


Cultivation and Production. Coca is Colombia’s largest narcotic crop, 
totalling about 37,500 ha (CY 1991 aerial survey), a 7-percent decline 
from the 1990 estimate of 40,100 ha. Most reductions took place in the 
Guaviare region where the CNP’s Directorate of Anti-Narcotics (DAN) 
is particularly active. Coca eradication, while important, is not the 
focus of counternarcotics efforts. Laboratory tests show Colombia’s coca 
to have a relatively low yield (0.32 percent alkaloid), about half that of 
Bolivia and Peru. Furthermore, manual eradication is dangerous since 
much of the cultivation occurs in guerrilla zones, thus ing ground 
forces to ambush. Even so, MOD forces destroyed 972 ha of coca in 
1991. Cocaine interdiction, a major focus of the government's 
counternarcotics program, reached record levels in 1991, with 86.35 mt 
of seized HCV/base, 66 percent higher than the 53.07 mt seized in 1990. 


Most of the coca grows in the Caqueta, Putumayo, Vaupes and 
Guaviare regions of the country. Cultivation techniques yield only 800 
kg of dry leaf per year per hectare, with about 500 kg of dry leaf 
yielding one kg of cocaine base. If all of this leaf were harvested and 
converted into base or HCl, Colombia’s crop is theoretically capable of 
yielding about 30,000 mt of dry leaf, equivalent to 60 mt of base or 54 
mt of cocaine HCl. There is no reliable information available as to the 
actual amounts of leaf or refined products coming from the crop. 


Cannabis cultivation is now minimal. October overflights revealed onl 
an estimated 240 ha in traditional areas. From this survey, the Use 
estimates that some 2,000 ha are under cultivation. We believe that 
much of the 307 mt bulk marijuana seized in 1991 was grown on the 
Venezuelan side of the Perija mountain range. 


Commercial opium poppy cultivation, while identified as early as the 
mid-1980s, hes become a matter of much ter concern. Police and 
military forces manually eradicated 1,156 ha of opium in 1991. GOC 

visited Guatemala in November to lore the possibility of 
aerial eradication. Current survey data is i cient for an accurate 
calculation of crop size and yield, but the USG estimates that 
approximately 2,500 ha are under cultivation, with more terrain under 
preparation for future plantings. Cultivation is concentrated in the 
departments of Huila and Cauca, but it also has been recorded in 
Antioquia, Boyaca, Tolima and Cundinamarca. CNP forces thus far 
a only five small morphine labs. Most of the gum produced 
may 


Maximum Achievable Reductions. Although cannabis cultivation is 
limited, there are still approximately 2,000 ha of replanted marijuana 
which were not eliminated in 1991. The GOC is committed to attacking 
these es in 1992. The government eradicated 1,156 ha of opium 
poppy cultivation in 1991 and plans to destroy as much of the 
remaining crop as possible in 1992. Considering the various successful 
programs condu by Colombia, the USG believes that the GOC took 
actions resulting in the maximum achievable reductions in production 
of illicit narcotics in 1991. 
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Domestic Programs. The National Directorate of Narcotics is focusing 
on Colombia’s demand reduction programs. The Directorate serves as a 
coordinating body for a number of government, quasi-government, and 
private organizations, which both survey and educate the Colombian 
public. It has agreed to conduct national substance abuse surveys 
every two years and is developing survey formats a with those 
of neighboring countries and the United States. y are currently 
selecting an institution to conduct the 1992 national survey. 


In recognition of the need to build public awareness of and support for 
the GOC-USG bilateral anti-narcotics efforts, the two ae are 
also working toward the — of a Memorandum of Understanding 
on public awareness. This ou will reaffir «ws shared commitment 
to improve contacts and communications «#0 g public and private 
sector groups which support U.S.-GOC counte — -cotics goals. 


Policy Initiatives and Bilateral a U.S. initiatives and 
ee are extensive and involve all as of the USG’s Andean 


trategy and the Cartagena Accords. SS. support of the GOC’s 
commitment and capabilities is showing results. Significant 
improvement can be seen in the operational effectiveness of complex, 
multi-agency operations involving the use of U.S.-supported aircraft for 
oases in remote jungle areas infested with heavily armed 
traffickers. 


The FY91 budget of the State Department Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters (INM) is $20 million and focuses rig,’ on 
upgrading the CNP. The majority of the funds sustain the CNP’s 
Airwing, permitting $a sharp’ increase’ in large-scale 
helicopter-supported operations. This was a major factor in the GOC’s 
record cocaine seizures. ae mobility also enabled the CNP to 
pursue the leadership of the Medellin Cartel. 


The USG also provided the GOC $37.1 million in military assistance 
and $1.6 million in DOD Excess Defense Articles (EDA). Most of the 
assistance was destined for Colombian military support of CNP 
counternarcotics efforts as well as for the military's own operations. In 
1991, Colombian Army units staged the first airborne operation against 
a narcotics target and, in December, seized 12 mt of cocaine. About $12 
million in military assistance will go to the CNP for its medium air lift 
support. U.S. assistance will help the CNP and Armed Forces reach 
even further into remote and dangerous trafficking areas of Colombia. 


USAID is also committing significant resources to the judicial reform 
program. The focus is on revamping and strengthening the criminal 
justice sector, with special support for the newly loped public order 
courts charged with handling only narcotics and terrorism-related 
cases. The program calls for 36 million to be spent over a four-year 


riod. In addition, INM supports a judicial protection program which 
includes the —s of instructors, investigators, prosecutors, and 
ication of new investigative techniques and 


judges in the app 
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equipinent. USAID also will fund a drug awareness and education 

roject to alert the Colombian public to the harm done to their society 
y drug abuse and trafficking and to generate support for GOC 
counternarcotics activities. I will provide training and technical 
assistance in the sareas of advanced treatment and prevention 
techniques. 


State and DOD resources enhance MOD and DAS capabilities to 
investigate and interdict narcotics activities. All MOD forces (including 
the ) are now engaged to some extent in counternarcotics activities 
or provide support to Police efforts. The increased effectiveness of the 
counternarcotics forces and improvements in coordination, operational 
sustainment, and intelligence resulted in record seizures of illicit drugs, 
trafficker resources 2nd assets, and of traffickers themselves. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 += 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est 
COCA 
Potentially harvestable fha} 39,300 37,500 40,100 42,400 34,000 
Eradication (ha) 1,000 972 900 640 230 
Estimated cultivation (ha) 40,300 38472 41,000 43,040 34,230 
Leaf 
Potentially harvestable [mt] 31,440 30,000 32,100 33,900 27,200 
Seized [mt] 500 140 340 203 93 
Potentially available for 
conversion {mt} 30,940 29.860 31,760 33,697 27,107 
OPIUM 
Potentially harvestable (ha) 1,200 1,344 
Eradication (ha) 1,000 1,156 
Estimated cultivation fha} 2,500 2,500 
CANNABIS /a 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 2,000 2,000 1,500 2,270 4,188 
Eradication (ha) 0 0 500 130 5,012 
Cultivation (ha) 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,400 9,200 
Theoretical Potential Yield [mt] 1,650 1,650 1,650 2,800 7,776 
Seized in country**** {mt} 400 §=329 664 708 923 
Labs Destroyed*** 
Cocaine 239 269 452 831 
Morphine 5 : 
Seizures 
Cannabis [mt] 400 307 1,000 708 923 
Base and Bazuco {mt} 10.90 9.28 5.80 
Cocaine HC] [mt] 50.00 77.07 47.27 
Total HCL/Base Seized** {mt} . 86.35 53.07 37.30 23.00 
Domestic Consumption 
Cocaine (rough estimate) [mt] 2 2 2 2 
Marijuana (rough estimate) [mt) 2 2 2 2 
Arrests /b 
Nationals persons . 3,574 5,565 
Foreigners persons . 33 31 
Total Arrests**** persons 1,170 6,150 3,607 5,569 





[a] Lower marijuana seizure and eradication figures reflect the Government of 
Colombia's success in virtually eliminating Colombia as a major supplier 
through aerial application of herbicides. Nearly all bulk marijuana seized in 
1990 was found in the Venezuela border area from which Colombian authorities 
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believe most production originates. 
{b) Arrest and seizures data was provided by the Colombian National Police, 
Directorate of Anti-Narcotics. 
*The estimated leaf-to-HCl conversion ratio is 500:1. 
** Cocaine seizures in 1991 surpassed Colombia's estimated 
home-grown productive capacity. 
*** Prior year seizure figures were not broken down for HC! and Base. 
****1990 Figures corrected by Colombian Government authorities. Where no 
information is shown, there was no breakdown by the Colombian authorities. 





Colombian Cocaine HCL/Base Seizures 1988- 
1991 
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ECUADOR 


I. Summary 


Ecuador is a drug transit country. While the Government of Ecuador 
(GOE) has eradicated virtually all coca and there is little evidence of 
drug processing, precursor chemicals pass through Ecuador en route to 
Colombia, and drugs return through Ecuador destined for U.S. and 
European markets. Trafficker aircraft also overfly and likely refuel in 
Ecuador; four such aircraft carrying drugs and dollars have gone down 
in Ecuador in recent years. Each year, money is reportedly laundered 
in the form of investments in local property and goods or transactions 
through local financial institutions. [Illicit drug use, while 
comparatively low, is increasing, along with drug-related intimidation, 
corruption, and violence. 


Ecuador recently enacted laws that criminalize drug and chemical 
trafficking and money laundering, and establish a ministerial-level 
drug council to coordinate drug prevention and control activities by all 
public and private institutions, including the Ecuadorian military. In 
1991, the E and the USG signed a chemicals control a t 
initialed a money laundering agreement, and concluded two bilateral 
pecs agreements on behalf of the national drug police, known in 

uador as Interpol, and the Military Customs Police. Despite 
Ecuadorian efforts and cooperation with the USG, drug seizures remain 
low. Coca eradication, however, has almost tripled from 1990 


Il. Status of Country 


Ecuador has no tradition of coca growing or use. Currently, Ecuador 
has neither a major coca cultivation nor a significant drug processing 
problem. It is, however, a transit country for essential and precursor 
chemicals to neighboring countries and for drugs returning through 
Ecuador to export markets in the U.S. and Europe. 


Drug consumption in Ecuador remains comparatively iow, although 
drug abuse and drug-related violence are increasing. Ecuador is 
concerned that drug trafficking and violence in neighboring countries 
may spill over into Ecuador as anti-drug pressures in those countries 
increase. Several Ecuadorian drug networks are known to move 
commercial quantities of drugs through Ecuador or to act as brokers 
through other countries. There a rs to be significant laundering of 
drug profits; an estimated $400- million is reportedly laundered in 
the form of investments in property and goods or transactions through 
local financial institutions. 
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III. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives and Accomplishments. The Ecuadorian Government 
is committed to curbing trafficking. It energetically eradicated 
coca in the mid-1980s and continues to conduct .«riodic aerial 
reconnaissance missions to seek out and destroy ne’  ultivation and 
processing facilities as resources permit, it destroyed s:.ne 73, J coca 
plants in 1991, almost a 300 percent increase from Ibu. Ecuador was 
oho cossnd South Americen county to railty the 2608, UF 

convention. In September, it passed comprehensive legislation, 

on the UN Convention and OAS modei sabiadlona, which criminalized 
the production, transport and sale of controlled narcotic substances; the 


import, diversion and use of precursor chemicals for illicit purposes; 
money laun ; intimidation or subordination of judicial ana pubiic 
authorities for crimes; and illicit “association” related to d 
trafficking and The law established a ministerial- 
National (CONSEP) which is to establish and coordinate 


drug prevention and control policy and activities by all public and 
rivate institutions, includi oy military. A retired army colonel 
ame executive director of CONSEP in December. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Ecuadorian law enforcement agencies seized 
slightly more than an estimated 1 mt of cocaine, and base in 
1991. " shane’ 2,800 Ecuadorian nationals and foreigners were 
arrested on drug charges in 1991, though none were major traffickers. 
(Currently, 18 American citizens are jailed on drug charges - 
Ecuador.) Drug detector are used at both Quito and “~~ 
international airports increasingly at roadblocks, 
checkpoints and the ports. The anti-drug branch of the National Police, 
ay ag operates a riverine unit which in 1991 conducted inspections 
the northern and southern coastal border provinces of Esmeraldes 
and El Oro. The unit plans to expand operations into the northeastern 
Amazon area in 1992. interpol also established a _ financial 
investigations unit and a specialized drug intelligence unit and 
— its chemicals con unit and Guayaquil airport group in 


= with the Ecuadorian Army initiated in 1991 with funds from 
the Department's Bureau of International Narcotics Matters 
(INM) Ay the U.S. Military assisted in increasing army 
counternarcotics patrols along the northern border with Colombia and 
launching an Army riverine program based in the Oriente. Interpol 
forces worked with the Air Force and were assisted by the Navy in a 
— exercise in northwestern Esmeraldas Province in 
ate 


ae The GOE has taken a strong public stance against dru 
trafficking, bribery and intimidation related to drug crimes. The 1990 
drug law criminalized trafficking as well as bribes, corruption and 
intimidation in drug investigations and trials. No senior GOE officials 
are known to engage in or to facilitate drug trafficking. 
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Corruption lem in Ecuador, although the GOE has taken 
steps to as apeed = cunam public officials, including judges 


and law enforcement , implicated in drug-related crimes. A 
scandal dating from 1988 disappearance of two Colombian youths 
resident in erupted in 1991 and resulted in a major 


restructuring of the National Police and creation of a new Judicial 
Police. The reforms call for increased public spending on law 


——— and prosecutions —. weak. ho dorian 
ngressional Committee on money laundering spoken out 
forcefully against money laundering and the GOE’s failure to 
investigate and prosecute such cases more yy gp GOE 
cooperation in a recent laundering caze led to conviction of 
an Ecuadorian national in New York. GOE, the Congressional 
Committee and the private banking sector have all ted closely 
Se ee ee oe oe investigative 
procedures to impede money laundering. 


Agreements and Treaties. In 1991, the GOE concluded bilateral drug 
Ss ee agreements with the U.S. on behalf of the National 

Police, Interpol, and the Military Customs Police. The GOE also si 

a bilateral Chemical Con Agreement and initialed a Money 
Laundering Agreement with the USG. The USG has proposed 
ee, 6 2. Se Se eee Oe 6 ee 
un nding on public drug awareness programs in early 1992. The 
GOE has signed anti-d cooperation agreements with a number of 
other South and Central American governments and initialed an 
anti-drug cooperation and asset sha agreement with the UK. 


Ecuador participates actively in es and multilateral anti-drug 
fora, includi U.S.-sponsored Chemical Action Task Force and the 
OAS ical Control Working Group. 


The GOE supports extradition in the case of drug crimes. In a number 
Se ee eee ae es —a 
agencies to deport or investigate a traffickers. 

constitution, however, bars extradition Bouaderion nationals. The 
Borja Government has twice submitted bills to change the constitution 
to permit extradition of nationals in the case of drug crimes, but 
Congress has so far declined to act. (The GOE invariably describes 
drug trafficking as a “crime against humanity” and one which requires 
joint international effort and harmonization of national drug laws.) 


Demand Reduction. consumption in Ecuador remains relatively 
low. Nonetheless, Ecuadorian drug law and policy puts particular 
emphasis on drug vention, education, and rehabilitation. With 
support from the USG, the National Drug Council, Ministries of 

ucation, Health and Social Welfare, and a number of private 
institutions conduct nation-wide prevention campaigns. The Catholic 
Church is also becoming increasingly involved in drug education and 
rehabilitation, particularly in provincial areas where drug use and 
related delinquency appear to be on the rise. 
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In accordance with Ecuadorian law, all public institutions, including 
the military and private organizations, are required to establish drug 
prevention programs in the workplace. The Ecuadorian Armed Forces 
just approved a similar plan. 


IV. US. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. U.S. pclicy in Ecuador is designed to strengthen 
Ecuador's political will and drug enforcement capabilities, working 
through the National Drug Council, Interpol, Military Customs Police, 
the various ministries involved in drug policy and prevention, drug 
ntion agencies, the media and, increasingly, the armed forces. 
USG provides assistance to GOE control programs involving 


intelligence collection, identifying and dismantling trafficker 
networks, chemical control, drug interdiction, money laundering, coca 
eradication, and the detection and interdiction of drug flights. 
ipment, training, funds and technicai assistance are provi b 
INM, DOD and the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). 
USAID operates an active drug pte program with both public 
and private sector agencies. provides advanced training in drug 
prevention techniques. USIS has significantly increased the coverage 
and placement of drug-related information in the local media. It also 
runs frequent Arnet and Worldnet programs on drug-related issues, 
blishes a drug alert bulletin and facilitates drug research th its 
nternational Narcotics Information Network (ININ) and library 


programs. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Bilateral cooperation has enabled Ecuadorian 
drug enforcement ncies to expand drug police presence in all 22 
rovinces and in five recently-inaugurated or police posts 
ated along major drug transit routes. It permitted the 
establishment of a nearly country-wide police radio network, police and 
army riverine units, detector programs for both the Police and 
Customs, a police drug information and coordination center, periodic 
aerial reconnaissance, and specialized units working in the areas of 
chemicals control, intelligence collection and financial investigations. 


The Road Ahead. In the year ahead we expect that enhanced law 
enforcement will translate into increased seizures of drugs 
and chemicals transiting the area and that the bilateral money 
a eae will be finalized and implemented. In response 
to both anticipated increase in drug control operations by the 


Ecuadorian military and the GOE’s heightened interest in the air 
monitoring operations of U.S. SOUTHCOM, the USG will focus on 
counternarcotics operations which emphasize joint military-police and 
regional cooperation. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
COCA /a 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] 20 40 120 150 240 
Eradication (ha) 20 80 30 90 60 
Cultivation (ha) 40 120 150 240 300 
Leaf 
Potential Harvest [mt] 20 40 120 150 240 
Loss Factor - 10% [mt] 2 4 12 15 24 
Available for 
Potential Conversion [mt] 18 36 108 135 216 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 0.858 0.561 0.299 0.015 
Base, paste [mt] 0.305 0.707 0.460 0.131 
Marijuana mt] 0.17 0.404 0.273 0.145 
Total Cocaine products [mt] 1.163 1.268 0.759 0.146 
Arrests 
Nationals 2,794 3,147 2,440 2,102 
Foreigners 198 220 110 71 
Total Arrests 2,992 3,367 2,550 2,173 
Cocaine Labs Destroyed 4 1 2 3 
Chemicals Seized: 
Acetone Liters 0 75 
Ether Liters 0 44 
MEK Liters 2,200 75 
Thinner Liters 440 0 
Sulfuric Acid Liters 0 10 
Assets Seized: 
Vehicles items 23 33 
Motorcycles items 4 2 





(a) Revisions in coca cultivation and production data for previous years 
(1987-89) are due to recalculation of yield from 1.5 metric tons of coca 
leaf/hectare to one metric ton/hectare. 
1/30/92 
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PARAGUAY 


IL. Summary 


Paraguay is a transit country for cocaine shipped from Bolivia and 
other Andean producers to Brazil and Argentina. Marijuana is 
produced in significant quantities in the northeastern region of the 
country. A diverse and growing financial sector provides the potential 
for money laundering, and the country’s geographic position makes it a 
prime candidate for serving as a transit route for precursor chemicals. 
Over the past year, the government has taken steps to address these 
concerns by reorganizing its counternarcotics forces, increasin 
enforcement activity, improving regulation of the financial sector, an 
expanding prevention programs for domestic drug abuse. Paraguay has 
cooperated closely with U.S. law enforcement authorities and has taken 
significant steps to improve coordination with anti-narcotics forces in 
neighboring countries. 


Il. Status of Country 


Paraguay is considered an important transit country because of its 
suspected role as a route for cocaine HCl from Bolivia and other Andean 
countries to Brazilian and Argentine ports for onward distribution to 
the United States and Europe. The lack of reliable data on narcotics 
trafficking hinders an assessment of the problem as well as law 
enforcement efforts. Paraguay’s extensive, unpatrolled land borders 
with Bolivia, Brazil, and Argentina facilitate movement of contraband, 
including cocaine. Much of the contraband is transported by small 
aircraft which use unregulated and/or isolated Argentine airstrips in 
the western half of the country and near the eastern border with 
Brazil. With a diverse and growing financial sector, Paraguay may be 
developing a money laundering problem. Paraguay A also be a 
transit route for precursor chemicals that are transshipped from 
Argentina and Brazil to Bolivia. There is no confirmation that cocaine 
processing labs exist in Paraguay. 


Marijuana is produced in significant quantities in the northeastern 
region of the country. Paraguayan authorities believe that this 
marijuana is either consumed domestically or exported to Brazil and 
Argentina. The ruggedness of the terrain where marijuana is grown 
necessitates visual detection from the air. These overflights reveal a 
pattern of small (1/2 to one hectare plots) cultivations set in the midst 
of dense forests. 





Policy Initiatives. Paraguayan efforts to improve counternarcotics 
capabilities continued to center on institution-building. In June, 
President Rodriguez formalized General Marcial Samaniego’s status as 
drug czar by creating the National Anti-Narcotics Secretariat (SENAD) 
and confirming Samaniego in the new job. In November, the President 
moved to strengthen further Samaniego’s authority by proposing 

ring 


amendments to the 1989 narcotics law which wou 
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all anti-narcotics activity, including operational control of the Interior 
Ministry's counternarcotics police (DINAR), under the General's 
supervision and coordination. The most significant policy initiative 
during the year was the issuance by the Central Bank of a regulation 
requiring ail banks and financial institutions operating in Paraguay to 
report to the Central Bank all transactions of more than $10,000. 


Accomplishments. During 1991, General Samaniego raised public 
awareness of narcotics by attending prevention seminars, seeking 
cooperation from foreign embassies, and speaking to the press about 
the drug problem. General Samaniego sought closer cooperation with 
the congressional anti-narcotics commission. He also took steps to 
integrate the U.S.-trained 35-man joint military/police strike force with 
DINAR and to mount field operations. The Interior Ministry to 
increase the 1992 budget for DINAR to approximately $1 million, a 
substantial rise from the 1991 budget of $750,000 and $500,000 in 
1990. 


USIS-supported programs, including a highly persussive American 
Participant (Ampart) speaker program, hel stimulate the new 
regulations on financial transactions, while the Government of 
Paraguay (GOP) sent Central Bank employees to the United States to 
observe the U.S. system. Paraguay requested additional U.S. 
assistance in the enforcement of regulations against money laundering, 
and the GOP has agreed to discussions regarding a possible financial 
information exchange agreement. With USAID assistance, the GOP 
developed a national drug abuse awareness, education, and prevention 
program, increased its public awareness efforts and conducted an 
epidemiological study of substance abuse. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The GOP’s U.S.-trained joint police/military 
strike force carried out several well-planned operations to eradicate 
cannabis cultivation, to check unregistered airstrips, and mount 
random roadblocks for checks on vehicles in suspected a areas 
along the eastern border with Brazil. The GOP stepped up efforts to 
monitor precursor chemical movements. One alleged precursor storage 
site was investigated by SENAD personnel, and a shipment of acetone 
through Asuncion was seized because of improper documentation. In 
July, a Bolivian aircraft, its Bolivian Air Force pilot and two passengers 
were detained by the Paraguayan military when 16 kg of cocaine were 
discovered after their plane landed at a military airstrip in the 
northern Chaco. 


Corruption. Contraband smuggling and other corruption are a way of 
life in Paraguay and constitute a serious problem, complicating 
Paraguay’s transition to democracy and impinging upon 
counternarcotics efforts. It is difficult to differentiate clearly between 
non-narcotics contraband activity (import and reexport of licit 
commercial goods) and narcotics-related traffic. Lack of hard evidence 
is compounded by a chronically weak judiciary. Bribery of public 
officials and acceptance of bribes are criminal offenses, but enforcement 
of the law is problematical. 
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The GOP does not, as a matter of policy, facilitate the production or 
distribution of illicit drugs. No senior official has been charged with 
the production, distribution of drugs, or money laundering of proceeds. 
Publicly and privately, President Rodriguez has pledged his 
government to fight official corruption. The GOP took a significant 
institutional step in combatting fiscal corruption when it created the 
post of Comptroller General, which, among other functions, serves as 
the equivalent of the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO). Concrete 
anti-corruption results, however, have been limited. 


Agreements and Treaties. Paraguay is a party to the 1988 UN 
Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances. It also has a tripartite anti-narcotics agreement with 
Argentina and Bolivia and bilateral anti-drug agreements with other 
countries, including Venezuela. Paraguay is a member of the OAS 
anti-narcotics commission (CICAD). The Government of Paraguay 
meets the requirements of the Chiles Amendment through a bilateral 
agreement with the United States signed in 1989. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is the only illicit crop cultivated 
in Paraguay. It is grown in small patches in the northeastern region of 
the country. Generally, Brazilian traffickers pay Paraguayan farmers 
to cultivate cannabis in clandestine plots on ot ge! owned by others. 
Most of the crop is reportedly exported to Brazil, with some also going 
to Argentina. The warm climate and fertile soil in the region of 
cultivation allow at least two crops per year. 


Domestic Programs. Paraguay has a small but wing substance 
abuse problem. The recent USAID-funded epidemiological study 
revealed that among urban Paraguayans, ages 12 to 45, 10.3 percent 
had abused prescription medicines, ig percent inhalants, 1.4 percent 
marijuana, 0.3 nt cocaine, 0.2 percent opiates, and 0.1 percent 
hallucinogens. The study also revealed that 41 percent of young people 
between the ages of 12 and 22 do not have a clear idea about the risks 
of marijuana and cocaine use. The Minister of Public Health 
coordinates a national prevention pe tee and cooperates closely with 
civic organizations on education and prevention programs. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs: 


Policy Initiatives. U.S. objectives are to improve Paraguay’s 
institutional capability to thwart narcotics trafficking, to prevent 
Paraguay from becoming a center for money laundering, and to increase 
public awareness that narcotics is a Paraguayan problem. 


Bilateral Cooperation and Accomplishments. Operational readiness 
and effectiveness of the joint strike force was improved by 
U.S.-provided training, communications support, and assistance for 
four field operations. The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA), DINAR and SENAD cooperated on joint investigations leading 
to cocaine seizures. Counternarcotics operations were also a component 
of the annual U.S.-Paraguay military excercises. 
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In 1991, the State Deparmtent Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters (INM) provided $390,000 for narcotics detection dogs; vehicles, 
maintenance and fuel; communications equipment; a computer system; 
additional training by DEA and U.S. Army B ecial Forces; a port/river 
control project; and narcotics abuse prevention and education. 


The GOP has cooperated with the USG in extradition proceedings. 
There were no requests for the extradition of narcotics traffickers 
during 1991. There is currently one outstanding USG request for the 
extradition of Alejandro Stumpfs, who is wanted on counterfeiting 
charges in the United States; the Stumphs case is still making its way 
through the Paraguayan court system. 


The Road Ahead. During 1992, the U.S. will seek to expand the GOP 
counternarcotics data base and improve information management; 
increase cocaine seizures through joint investigations; broaden the 
involvement of Paraguayan Customs, Immigration and naval forces in 
enforcement efforts; and conclude a Tax Information Exchange 
Agreement with the GOP. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990* 1989 1988 
est. 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] 2,500 2,750 2,250 37 2,965 
Eradication (ha) 500 250 250 388 35 
Cultivation (ha) 3,000 3,000 2,500 425 3,000 
Potential Yield [mt] 2,500 2,750 2,250 37 2,965 
Seized in-country [mt] 500 250 250 
Available for export [mt] 2,000 2,500 2,000 
Seizures[a] 
Cocaine [mt] 0.90 0.90 0.43 0.23 0.20 
Marijuana [mt] 500.00 250.00 - 8.04 250.00 
Arrests(a] 
Nationals 500 300 200 158 - 
Foreigners . ° 52 ; 
Total Arrests 500 300 200 210 250 
Users [b] 
* Corrected in 1991. Paraguayan authorities underestimated crop in 1989. 
{a) Data provided by DINAR, the Paraguayan Narcotics Police. 
[b) No reliable data is available on the volume of illicit drug use in Paraguay. 
The 1991 epidemiological study referred to in the text reports percentages 
of the population who have abused prescription medicines or used illicit 
drugs, but the study does not contain data on the frequency of use or amount 
of the drug consumed. 
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lL Summary 


_——— an enhanced Government of Peru (GOP) commitment in 1991 
to the narcotics fight, translating the government's political will into 
action in narcotics-producing areas was slow and uneven. The GOP’s 
ability to control coca cultivation, processing, and export was limited by 
terrorism, lack of resources, economic depression, the GOP's 
implementation of a drastic economic reform and stabilization program, 
the debilitation of official institutions, and widespread corruption. At 
ere end, there were encouraging signs of more effective efforts by 

eruvian security forces and of their willingness to undertake actions 
to disrupt Peru's illegal narcotics industry. Ironically, this increased 
activity is forcing coca production out of its main area in the Upper 
Huallaga Valley (UHV). We will have to work with the GOP to ensure 
aay the displacement is constrained while we sustain efforts in the 


Lab and airstrip destruction, coca eradication, and seizures of coca base 
and precursor chemicals were down in 1991. The GOP, however, did 
achieve a slight reduction in the total amount of coca cultivation. 
Increased Peruvian military support for the narcotics fight became 
apparent late in the year. Peruvian Air Force involvement became a 
key factor in attacking the narcotics problem while Army efforts were 

y. Increasing violence of the Sendero Luminoso (SL) and Tupac 
Amaru (MRTA) insurgent ps, as well as their involvement in 
narcotics production and trafficking, corruption in the field, and a lack 
~t resources to provide significant support for operations hindered Army 
efforts. 


After lengthy negotiations, the USG and GOP reached a consensus on 
implementing a comprehensive drug control strategy. President 
Fujimori signed a narcotics control and alternative development 
agreement with the USG in May. Disbursement of USG economic and 
military assistance onl an late in the year after a lengthy 
Congressional hold; further disbursement is tied to GOP progress on 
specific human rights and narcotics control actions. 


Enforcement efforts are expanding as coca cultivation and illegal coca 
base processing spread to areas beyond the UHV where the Santa Lucia 
Police base is located. In 1992, with economic 2nd military funding 
from the 1991 agreement, the USG plans to work with the GOP to 
make the agreed strategy active and effective. We will seek to enhance 
Peruvian enforce:ent programs to disrupt major trafficking operations, 
to reduce coce «uf prices, and make alternative economic activities 
more available and attractive to coca farmers. 


Although opinion polls show that the public ranks drugs below 
terrorism and economic problems in importance, there is general public 

ition that illegal narcotics production and trafficking is a 
problem of concern to Peru. inion polls also demonstrate that the 
public now supports President Fujimori’s comprehensive plan to work 
with the USG to curb the narcotics problem. 
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Il. Status of Country 


Nearly two-thirds of the world supply of cocaine is produced from coca 

leaf grown in Peru. Recent USG surveys indicate that the amount of 

coca cultivated in Peru slipped by 500 ha from the 1990 estimate of 

121,300 ha down to a 1991 estimate of 120,800 ha--in part, a reflection 

©) seedbed eradication efforts that have helped contain the spread of 
tivation. 


The coca industry has become a large, diversified enterprise that is 
well-funded and able to respond quickly to changes and threats, 
including those posed by the government. Peru thus remains the focal 
point for raw material as well as for the preliminary processing of coca. 


Leaf production is centered in the UHV, where coca is far and away the 
biggest cash crop for a total population estimated by USAID/Peru at 
about 300,000. A 13 nt increase in estimated potential leaf 
production is attributable to fields planted in 1989 that are now 
attaining harvestable age in 1991. Local processing of coca leaf 
normally proceeds to the stage of unpurified cocaine base that is then 
moved by air for processing into cocaine HCl in Colombia. Some 
cocaine base also goes to northern Bolivia. Cocaine HCl! refined in Peru 
probably amounts to under 10 percent of exports of refined coca 
products. This share could increase, however, with progressive vertical 
integration of the cocaine agro-industry. 


Peruvian companies produce sulfuric acid and acetone, which are 
essential to coca refining, while other precursors enter Peru through 
legitimate commercial channels and are _ diverted for illicit 


drug-processing purposes. 


a | laundering also remains a problem, although the majority of 
illegal drug funds do not remain in Peru. Drug traffickers repatriate 
funds to = raw materials for drug processing or for their personal 
expenses. Until late 1991, relatively weak controls facilitated the 
a of drug funds from Peru to money laundering centers 
elsewhere. 


Peru's ability to control these illegal activities remains limited. 
Terrorism by SL and MRTA insurgents impedes government activity, 
including narcotics law enforcement. Furthermore, the civil disorder 
caused by insurgent attacks on institutions and individuals, and the 
sometimes clumsy and indiscriminate responses of government security 
forces, contribute to Peru’s poor human rights voted 


Serious economic roblems remain, despite the Fujimori 
Administration's implementation of a comprehensive economic 
stabilization and policy reform program. In particular, the government 
lacks sufficient tax revenue to implement a number of social welfare 
and law enforcement programs. Following years of military and 
populist civilian misrule, government institutions, especially the 
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judiciary, are debilitated; and broad-scale corruption impedes reform 
and narcotics law enforcement. The new penal code, which was 
adopted in May, contains provisions which should offer the possibility 
of seizure of assets used in, or derived from drug trafficking. It should 
also permit se en | prosecution for drug trafficki offenses. 
However, application of these provisions is impeded by w in 
the judicial system. 


While opinion polls note public recognition that illicit drug production 
and trafficking are Peruvian problems which the GOP must solve, there 
is little consensus on how to deal with them, except that some 
approaches, such as the use of herbicides in aerial eradication, are not 
popular. The public is concerned about domestic drug abuse, and 
realizes that drug production finances the terrorist movements, breeds 
corruption, and impedes economic development; and it supports the 
overall objectives of GOP counternarcotics policy. 


III. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. GOP policy is to eliminate illegal coca production by 
providing viable economic alternatives. This effort is nationwide, 
recognizing that wide-spread poverty is a major impetus for continued 


internal subversion, and 
incursions of Colombian trafficking aircraft into Peruvian air space, 
threaten national security. Police units charged with 
counter-insurgency and other actions began ing narcotics arrests 
and seizures as well. Nevertheless, little progress been made in 
regaining control of narcotics cultivation and processing areas from the 
SL and A, resulting in only modest narcotics seizures and lab 
destructions. The GOP did not prosecute any major traffickers in 1991. 


Accomplishments. The GOP labors under many handicaps, but it has 
undertaken a variety of initiatives to exercise more effective control. In 
May, it signed the comprehensive control and alternative 
development agreement with the USG, ed by supplementary 
agreements on counternarcotics law enforcement, economic, and 
military assistance. In October, Peru signed a bilateral agreement with 
the U.S. ant to the Kerry Amendment, creating a mechanism to 

ide the exchange of information on cash transactions, and 
imposing regulations on its formal financial sector. 


In November, the Peruvian Congress ratified the 1988 UN Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, 
and amended the criminal code to criminalize money laundering. In 
December, the USG began disbursing the first tranche of the FY 1991 
Economic Stabilization Fund (ESF) balance of payments assistance. 
The GOP has stated that it will implement the requirements of the 
Convention, subject to its reservation regarding traditional 
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uses of unprocessed coca leaf. However, the GOP must still 
demonstrate more concrete and substantial reductions of coca 


cultivation, processing, and export. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. In 1991, Peruvian National Police (PNP) 
reported total seizures (by police or in some cases armed forces units) of 
4.4 mt of cocaine base and 760 kg of cocaine HCl, and the destruction of 
89 cocaine base laboratories. In Jan 1992, Peruvian police carried 
out a daring raid in the UHV town of Uchiza, seizing one-third mt of 
cocaine HCl, $100,000 in cash and an arms cache. 


The focus of U.S.-supported law enforcement activities has shifted to 
targeting trafficking infrastructure and major facilities. Although 
achieving some success, the close ties between Peruvian traffickers and 
insurgents, particularly the SL, have constrained operations. As a 
result, the Peruvian Armed Forces are needed to sup 
counternarcotics activities designed to disrupt the movmeent in refined 
cocaine products, and to attack all aspects of the major trafficking 
organizations. 


The Army provided logistical support in three police counternarcotics 
operations, stationed a security unit at the Santa Lucia Police base, 
and escorted heavy construction equipment required for Police 
operations. Nevertheless, because of continuing narcotics corruption in 
Army units stationed in trafficker-dominated towns, and an overall 
lack of resources, the level of support fell far short of what was required. 


Conversely, the Peruvian Air Force has become increasingly effective in 
disrupting narcotics air traffic from the UHV to Colombia. As part of a 
plan to establish effective control over air corridors, Peruvian Air Force 
aircraft in the UHV and jet interceptors in northern and eas*tern Peru 
intercepted and forced over 50 aircraft to land for inspection. In June, 
the P destroyed the largest cocaine HCl laboratory yet found in 
Peru. In August, Peruvian Navy units seized an aircraft carrying over 
500 kg of cocaine base. Coordination between USG enforcement 
agencies, such as the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), with 
Peruvian anti-drug agencies has improved. 


Since July, Peruvian Police Special Operations Units (DOES), charged 
rimarily with counter-insurgency duties, have supported the Narcotics 
olice by mounting five counternarcotics operations and seizing 

approximately 900 kg of coca base. 


There are signs that the traffickers are beginning to adjust their 
activities in response to these pressures. Large-scale cocaine base 
laboratories owned by major trafficking organizations and concealed in 
uninhabited jungle or mountain areas are encountered less frequently 
than smaller cocaine base production facilities in urban parts of the 
UHV. This shift in operations resulted in part from ongoing 
enforcement activities in the UHV supported by DEA. In November, a 
major operation at Palma Pampa, nearly 300 miles south of Santa 
Lucia, confirmed that significant cocaine production and export 
activities are established in regions distant from the UHV. 
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Corruption. The traffickers’ ability to corrupt with their immense 
resources remains a serious concern. Yet, the continued willingness of 
the GOP to sustain action against the traffickers suggests hope for 
improvement. President Fujimori recognizes that corruption in the 

and military impedes his ability to conduct effective 
counternarcotics operations and other policies. 


In 1991, the GOP disciplined over 500 police officers, dismissed some 
from service, and tried others for ion or abuse of office. The 
PNP also removes personnel am ge corrupt from drug 
enforcement positions, but further disciplinary action is not common. 


There are also instances of narcotics-related corruption within the 
Army that have impeded the completion of police counternarcotics 
ae. There were two incidents where y personnel in the 
fired upon Police personnel conducting counternarcotics 
rations. cy Nan to years, however, the number of 
clashes between y and Police narcotics units is own. The Army 
has assigned a liaison officer to the Santa Lucia Police Base to improve 


Corruption affecting drug enforcement is a pervasive phenomenon, but 
diss CUP doce aah ob. 0 aobthar of pulley ensoieaae or Relitate to tka 

roduction or distribution of drugs or the laundering of drug money. 
There is no evidence that senior officials encourage or facilitate drug 
trafficking, engage in production or distribution of drugs, or are 
involved in money laundering. 


Agreements and Treaties. As noted, the most significant development 
was Peru's ratification of the 1988 UN Convention. In addition, the 
GOP concluded an agreement on essential chemical control with the 
USG in May. It participated in the Chemical Action Task Force 
(CATF), and will receive and use information provided by the European 
Community and other CATF members. It has bilateral agreements for 
counternarcotics cooperation with a number of other Latin American 
countries, including most of its immediate neighbors, and with several 
European countries. It is an active participant in the OAS Drug Abuse 
Control Commission (CICAD). 


Cultivation and Production. In the view of senior GOP officials 
manual eradication of mature coca is — by security and political 
considerations. Eradication of coca has become dangerous because of 
the threat of trafficker and insurgent attacks. The Interior Ministry's 
Coca Reduction (CORAH) did destroy 201,967 square meters of 
coca seedbeds in 1991 in the UHV, the estimated equivalent of 13,464 
ha of mature plants. While this may represent a holding action, it 
contributed to the leveling-off of coca cultivation in the U and its 
movement to other areas. The USG is unable to provide reliable 
estimates of the maximum reduction in production achievable during 
the next fiscal year due to the precarious security situation in coca 
cultivating areas. However, seedbed eradication results in 1992 should 
be comparable to those of 1991. 
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There has been no aerial use of herbicides inst coca since March 
1989. Although test sites from 1989 in the Upper Huallaga show no 
adverse environmental affect, especi in comparison to the extensive 
ecological damage caused by coca aiteiion. President Fujimori is 
publicly on record that he considers herbicides unsafe and will not 
permit their use. This position has widespread popular support. 
ay Sane herbicides are unlikely to be employed against coca in 
near future. 


Alternative development has been ongoing in the UHV under the PEAH 
project for 10 years. However, the inability of the GOP to establish 
effective law enforcement and to control the price of coca, plus its 
inability to provide adequate security in the area, have not produced 
appreciable shifts to alternative crops; and the project's activities have 
been severely curtailed. 


populace and economy. The Ministry of Education has a drug 
awareness that is being i ated in sc curricula 
nationwide, and sponsors some limited community drug awareness 

rograms. Instituto Mundo Libre, a nongovernment organization, 
Soveleped a ea project for “street kids” funded by a grant 
to the OAS State t Bureua of International Narocitcs 
Matters (INM). Surveys indicate that there is a growing public support 
for counter-drug efforts. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG objective is the reduction and ultimate 
elimination of illicit coca production. It supports the GOP’s narcotics 
pregrem, encompassing law enforcement, alternative development, coca 

eradication, demand reduction, and public awareness. These 
areas of ation are set out in agreements between the two 
countries. Effective counternarcotics law enforcement will raise the 
costs for traffickers in Peru and Colombia, while interdiction and 
seedbed eradication in Peru will block the delivery of illicit drugs, erode 
the profitability of coca cultivating and ——— coca growers, and 
create economic conditions in which alternative development programs 
become more attractive and effective. The GOP must provide adequat: 
security for alternative development programs in the coca-producti” 
areas to be successful. 


USG-supported law enforcement activities center on increasing the 
capabilities of the PNP to undertake operations in various geographic 
areas. An example of this is the USG-supported helicopter pilot 
training p am, which seeks to professionalize the PNP narcotics air 
wing and build the logistical support aspects of Peru's own 
counternarcotics program. The USG has supported the GOP's efforts 
to establish and maintain a secure operating base at Santa Lucia in the 
middle of the narcotics- and insurgent-infested UHV region. 
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This base supports law enforcement actions against the main areas of 
cultivation and local production. While working in an extremely 
difficult and dangerous environment, the Peruvian and U.S. personnel 
are producing results through their dedication and determination. 


As a result of extensive Executive Branch and Congressional 
discussions over criteria for narcotics performance and human rights 
conditions attached to FY 91 narcotics-related mili and economic 
assistance funds for Peru, the USG did not disburse this money until 
the end of 1991. Progress in fulfilling some of the human rights 
conditions led to the disbursement of the first tranche of ESF in early 
a The military o> will wy & eee the current law 
enforcement to ide security ice counternarcotics 
activities. The ESF balance of ts assistance is used to provide 
economic stability while the carries out major economic policy 
reforms to support projects to stimulate broad-based economic growth, 
promote narcotics awareness, and reform the justice system as well as 
to provide economic alternatives for coca-cultivating peasants in 
selected areas. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The specific Ils established in the USG-GOP 
umbrella agreement concluded in y were only partially fulfilled in 
1991. The m of the State rtment Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters (INM) for FY-91 began in June, but, as noted, 
delivery of FY-91 economic and military assistance will be in three 
tranches. In accordance with discussions between the USG and the 
GOP, military and economic assistance is subject to a variety of 
narcotics ormance and human rights conditions, several of which 
were satisfied in January 1992, thereby permitting disbursement of 
some of the funds. 


The GOP has established an agency to implement its alternative 
development program, is coordinating programs for law enforcement 
and coca seedbed eradication, and is maintaining an active policy 
dialogue with the USG concerning cooperation in narcotics matters. 
This dialogue included an official visit by President Fujimori to 
Washington in September and rticipation in the second 
counternarcotics summit with the U.S., Mexico and the other Andean 
countries in San Antonio in February 1992. The USG and GOP signed 
a Tax Information Exchange Agreement in 1990 at Cartagena, but it 
awaits ratification by Peru. The USG made no requests in 1991 for 
extradition of drug offenders 


The Road Ahead. The road ahead in Peru will be a long one. The SL 
and MRTA insurgents control most areas of narcotics trafficking and 
cultivation. These groups will continue to occupy the security forces 
and affect adversely the pace of police narcotics control operations and 
alternative development activities. There are few indications that the 
GOP will be able to maintain its full authority in these areas in the 
near future. Without adequate security, alternative development 
cannot be carried out. 


The USG must also continue to emphasize to the Fujimori Government 
that law enforcement is essential to create the economic conditions that 
will permit alternative development programs to succeed. 
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Moreover, narcotics law enforcement efforts cannot succeed without the 
complete support of all the Peruvian Armed Forces -- a difficult task for 
a mulitary organization already short of resources and facing two 
violent insurgencies. 


With two-thirds of the world’s coca grown in Peru, the USG must 
continue to work with the GOP to develop effective programs to curb 
the production and trafficking of coca products. This will require an 
enforcement approach that integrates individual programs, such as 
aerial interdiction or money laundering investigations, into a 
comprehensive attack on major trafficking organizations in Peru and 
internationally. Further work in alternative development is 
lanned, with emphasis of rehabilitating roads and infrastructure and 
loping markets for non-coca agricultural produce in and around the 
UHV. Economic assistance will continue to mote judicial reform, 
public awareness of the narcotics problem, other means of general 
economic expansion. 


In a trend noted in 1991, the narcotics industry will continue to move 
out of the UHV into other areas, driven out by intensified enforcement 
efforts, higher costs because of insurgent control of narcotics markets, 
and intensifying violence. The GOP must meet this challenge by 
halting this expansion during its early stages, and providing the 
necessary economic alternatives to move coca producers into the 
legitimate economy. 


Disrupting the lines of transportation and communication into and out 
of the UHV as well as adjoining river valleys will be a significant factor 
in curbing trafficker operations, despite the continued threat of 
insurgents in these areas. 


Realistic objectives for 1992 are: (1) USG assistance programs will 
7 deliveries of narcotics-related training anu equipment; (2) the 

P will implement an integrated national counternarcotics strategy 
whose enforcement, alternative development, and other elements are 
coordinated with mutually a upon strategic objectives; (3) joint 
enforcement ams, including air interdiction, ai control, and 
raids on processing centers will have a noticeable e in disrupti 
specific “9 tra ing organizations; and (4) adequate security wi 
be provided so that alternative development ams can offer an 
attractive option for farmers who aban coca cultivation in favor of 
other crops and economic activities. 


PERU 1992 INCSR 








TABLES for CY 


COCA /a 
Harvestable Cultivation 
Eradication* 
Cultivation 
Leaf 
Potential Harvest [b) [c] 
Mature Cultivation 


Seizures 
Coca Leaf 
Paste 
Cocaine HC] 
Cocaine Base 
Total Cocaine HCL/Base 
Aircraft 


Arrests 


Labs Destroyed 
Cocaine HC] 
Base 


Domestic Consumption 
Coca 
Cocaine 
Other Coca 


Users (thousands) 
Coca 
Cocaine 
Other Coca 


Statistical Tables 
1992 1991 
est. 

{ha} 120,800 120,800 
{ha} 0 
fha] 120,800 
[mt] 222,700 
[mt] 5.95 
[mt] 1.07 
[mt] 0.76 
[mt] 441 
[mt] 5.17 
items 10 
2,055 

1 

89 

[mt] 10,000 
[mt] - 
[mt] - 


3,000 


8.50 


151 
(d) 


10,000 


3,000 


1.80 
0.30 
1,275 


49 
(d) 


10,000 


3,000 


1988 


110,400 
5,130 
115,530 


187,700 


500.00 
9.50 


0.06 


8,000 


75 
(d) 


10,000 
0.03 
1.50 


3,000 
141 
215 





(a) Hectarage data for previous years has been corrected to more accurately 


reflect Calendar Year rather than Fiscal Year. Some adjustments in hectarage 
were also necessary to correct previous errors in displaying gross rather than 


net cultivation. 


(b) Production data for previous years has been recalculated at the rate of 1:1.14 


metric tons/hectare rather than 1:1.0 or 1:03 metric tons per hectare. 
(c) See "Executive Summary” for a full explanation of the "Mature Cultivation 
Method" of calculating coca yields. 


Conversion ratios for leaf -to-HC] range between 322:1 and 345:1. 
(d) Not broken down into Base and HC! in previous years. 


* Total seedbed eradication of coca in 1991 is equal to 13,464 hectares 
of mature plants, according to CORAH. 


Note: There is no known significant consumption of heroin in Peru. 


Ad50 
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I. Summary 


Venezuela is a transit country for drugs coming from Colombia and for 
chemicals diverted to Colombia tor use in cocaine processing. 
Venezuela is also a major producer of marijuana. Venezuelas 
geography and the current economic situation have fostered drug 
money laundering by Colombians, although there are no reliable 
quantifiable data to indicate magnitude and trends. 


This was a benchmark year in the Government of Venezuela’s (GOV) 
public policy toward drug control. Faced with tangible evidence of 
increased trafficker use of Venezuela (e.g record drug seizures), 
scandals implicating public figures in drug trafficking, and greater 

ublic awareness of the drug abuse problem, President Carlos Andres 

erez announced a “war against drugs” and new measures to galvanize 
a GOV anti-drug strategy. Venezuela also ratified in June the 1988 UN 
Convention ae Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances. President Perez promised that the V would use the 
Convention to strengthen domestic law enforcement and demand 
reduction efforts. 


A Unified Drug Command was created under the direction of the 
Minister of Interior to provide drug policy direction. The 1984 Organic 
Law on Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances is being revised in 
the Chamber of Deputies to incorporate provisions to streamline the 
prosecution of drug cases, institute chemical monitoring and control 
measures, prohibit money laundering and permit the confiscation of 
drug-derived assets. The Ministry of State for Drugs and its National 
Dr Abuse Control Commission (CONACUID) are working to 
establish a national apparatus to promote demand reduction and drug 
education at the state level. Recently, the GOV collaborated with the 
Government of Colombia (GOC) in establishing a joint Drug Control 
Commission. 


Il. Status of Country 


As a transit country of illegal drugs, Venezuela has become an arm of 
the Colombian drug traffickers’ extensive transportation network. In 
the first ten months of 1991, GOV law enforcement authorities seized 
13.5 mt of drugs (8.7 mt of cocaine), more than double the amount in 
1990. In December, with the help of GOV authorities, USG authorities 
seized 15 mt of Colombian cocaine repackaged and shipped from 
Venezuela. Drugs enter Venezuela from Colombia and are 
transshipped to other markets via a number of air and surface 
mechanisms, including containerized cargo and couriers. Drugs are 
also temporarily stored in Venezuela for later shipment to the U.S. 
Stockpiles are centered in urban areas such as Maracaibo, a 
Caracas, Barquisimeto, and Puerto Cabello. Traffickers use poorly 
mvunitored Venezuelan ports to evade law enforcement agencies. 
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Traffickers in Venezuela employ the same sophisticated methods of 
transshipment used in Colombia. They establish “front” companies 
using false documents and employ highly sophisticated methods of 
concealment in which drugs are inserted into containers or packaged as 
legitimate products. 


Venezuela is also a transit country for essential chemicals used in the 
rocessing of cocaine. Chemicals from Europe and the U.S. enter 
enezuela through major ports (Puerto Cabello, Puerto ia Cruz, 

Maracaibo, and La Guaira). They move to Colombia overland or 

through ports, using front companies to divert suspicion. The 

Colombians take advantage of weak or nonexistent GOV controls on 

chemicals used in cocaine processing. 


There is no substantive data on the extent of drug money laundering 
through Venezuelan financial institutions. However, a few requests for 
information under the U.S./Venezuelan Money Laundering Agreement 
and between law enforcement agencies indicate traffickers are usi 
the sophisticated Venezuelan financial apparatus to hide drug profits. 


Coca and cannabis grow in small plots along the Colombian/Venezuelan 
border region known as the Sierra de Perija. Some coca processing may 
also take place along the border. Cultivation of coca and cannabis is 
illegal in Venezuela, as are drug possession, refining, and trafficking. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GOV has embarked on a more 
counternarcotics ep initiated with President Perez’s strong 
national drug speech in June. He warned that Venezuela is no nage 
simply a transit country, but a base for trafficking operations. To 
signal his commitment, the President signed the instrument of 
ratification of the 1988 UN Convention and announced several 
initiatives in drug control. Among them are the creation of a Unified 
Drug Command under the leadership of the Minister of Interior; new 
measures to combat drug money launderi and forceful 
implementation of the U.S./Venezuelan Money Laundering Agreement; 
institution of chemical control measvres to implement the 1988 UN 
Convention; revision of the national drug law; creation of a National 
Drug Prevention Commission; and establishment of a task force under 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to focus on international drug 
strategies. 


i ts. The creation of the Unified Command is a 
significant step toward establishing a national drug strategy and an 
operational campaign against drug trafficking, money laundering, and 
illicit cultivation. 


The GOV developed proposals to revise the 1984 drug law, and the 
Chamber of Deputies is completing work on provisions to incorporate 
into the law. It will focus on more effective judicial and prosecutorial 
processes for drug cases; sanctioning of money laundering; adoption of 
chemical control measures in line with the 1988 UN Convention; and 
the confiscation of drug-derived assets. 
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In November, the GOV and USG signed a Maritime Cooperation 
Agreement establishing a system of collaboration on high seas drug 
interdiction. Maritime cooperation was tested in October when the 
U.S. Coast Guard seized over six mt of marijuana on a Venezuelan-flag 
vessel. Other GOV elements (such as the Navy) are now adopting drug 
control mandates to complement established counternarcotics agencies 
such as the Guardia Nacional (GN), the Judicial Technical Police (PTJ), 
and the Directorate for Intelligence and Prevention (DISIP) of the 
Ministry of Interior. The 1990 USG/GOV Money Laundering 
Agreement was implemented in mid-1991 with the first request from 
the Central Bank of Venezuela (BCV) to the U.S. Treasury. In 
ore non the BCV instituted reporting requirements for deposits of over 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The PTJ and the GN Anti-Drug Division are 
the two major drug enforcement agencies. In addition, DISIP has 
reentered drug enforcement. The three agencies cooperate closely with 
the USG. Ste -up law enforcement activities by anti-drug agencies 
resulted in 199. ’s record seizures. 


The drug control enforcement presence at land, maritime, and air ports 
is weak, but the GOV plans to increase manpower at the major border 
points and sea ports. e GN-operated detector dog school graduated 
over 60 teams, which are now at key border points. Encouraged by the 
recently signed USG/GOV Maritime Cooperation Agreement, the 
Venezuelan Coast Guard (under the Navy) is developing its own 
maritime drug enforcement strategy and recently took command of a 
decommissioned U.S. Coast Guard cutter. 


Since the Venezuelan justice system is overburdened, the GOV is 
reforming the basic 1984 drug law. Reforms should include provisions 
giving the GN Anti-Drug Division authority to process drug cases 
irectly with the courts; providing for the confiscation of drug derived 
assets; streamlining the prosecutorial process of drug cases; and 
requiring the destruction of drugs immediately following seizure. 
According to year-end statistics provided by the PTJ, all 9,966 drug 
cases (the majority for drug possession, not trafficking) were sent to the 
courts. 


eee Corruption is an acknowledged problem in Venezuela, and 
the GOV has taken steps to address it. In response to public pressure 
and press-revealed scandals alleging drug corruption of some high-level 
public officials, President Perez in June ordered the adoption of new 
measures to thwart the corrupting influence of drugs on the public 
sector. He cited the arrest of the former Governor of Caracas as a 
signal that the government would crack down on drug-related 
corruption. Allegations of involvement in the drug trade of military 
officials have led to investigations. 


Agreements and Treaties. Venezuela is a party to the 1961 UN Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, as amended, the 1971 UN Convention 
on Psychotropic Substances, as well as the 1988 UN Convention. 
Venezuela has a Money Laundering Agreement with the U.S. and 
recently signed Maritime Cooperation and case-specific Asset Sharing 
Agreements. Negotiations with the U.S. on a Tax Information 
Exchange Agreement (TIEA) are scheduled to resume in early 1992. 
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Although money laundering is not a crime, Venezuela has instituted a 
requirement that all financial institutions licensed to deal in foreign 
exchange keep cash transaction reports (CTRs) on transactions in 
amounts over $10,000. Some institutions provide CTRs on transactions 
in amounts as low as $2,000. There is no centralized data bank for 
CTRs nor are there “banker negligence” regulations, although most 
bankers seem to abide by them. 


The GOV participates in OAS money laundering control discussions. 
Every year since 1987, Venezuela and the U.S. have signed bilateral 
narcotics control agreements. In response to the growing awareness 
that drug control is a regional and multilateral problem, the GOV 
recently signed a drug cooperation accord with Colombia. 


An Extradition Treaty has been in effect between Venezuela and the 
U.S. since 1924. Venezuelan law, however, prohibits the extradition of 
Venezuelan citizens. When the GOV ratified the 1988 UN Convention, 
it attached a reservation on this subject. 


In recognition of the need to build public awareness of and support for 
Venezuela-USG anti-narcotics efforts, the two governments are 
working toward the signing of a Memorandum of Understanding on 
Public Awareness. 


Cultivation and Production. The USG has not conducted any formal 
survey of the cannabis and coca growing areas of Venezuela. USG and 
GOV estimates of cannabis cultivation for 1991 remain about the same 
as for 1990, but these are relatively soft. We — to have more 
accurate figures for both marijuana and coca tivation in 1992 
following another aerial survey of other possible, but unconfirmed, 
illicit cultivation sites. Informal aerial reconnaissance of the Sierra de 
Perija indicate that there are approximately 101 ha of coca and no more 
than 300 ha of cannabis under cultivation along the Colombian border. 
If further reconnaissance fails to reveal additional cannabis 
plantations, it will be necessary significantly to reduce the GOV’s 
earlier estimates of approximately 1,400 ha. 


Cannabis is grown in the rugged terrain of the Sierra de Perija, makin 
manual eradication is slow and difficult. Based on experience, the US 
believes that 100 ha is the maximum achievable reduction for 1992. If 
aerial spraying were permitted, it might be possible virtually to 
— the crop. This issue is currently under discussion with the 


Given the belief that coca cultivation is relatively small, the GOV 
should be able to eradicate all illicit cultivation in 1992, given adequate 
resources and the requisite political will. 


Domestic Programs. Both the Ministry of Education and CONACUID 
have mandates to develop nationwide drug prevention programs. 
CONACUID has established drug awareness offices in several states 
and has been given new financial resources to focus on demand 
reduction and treatment. The role of the Ministry of Education is 
unclear. The Fundacion Jose Felix Ribas, a private sector organization 
for drug awareness, is developing a family-oriented national dru 
revention program funded by a $600,000 grant of the UN Drug Contro 
rogram (UNDCP). 
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The GOV has no national drug abuse survey. A private survey carried 
out in 1990 by the Fundacion Libre de Drogas in 1990 reported that 
12.5 percent of respondents said that they had used drugs. The major 
drugs of abuse in Scand are marijuana and basuco (an impure form 
of crack); cocaine HCl use appears most prevalent among the 
higher-income populace. Drug abuse appears to be on the rise, as 
i ope by hospital admittance statistics and higher crime rates in 
urban areas. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


USG narcotics policy in Venezuela incorporates the goals and objectives 
of the source and transit country strategy. It focuses on strengthening 
at intelligence and its use for drug interdiction. The USG assists the 
GOV in building an institutional framework for more effective 
interdiction and eradication, however, this will take time. The USG’s 
programs will continue to focus on encouraging the GOV to translate its 
intentions into substance. The USG is expanding its base of 
cooperation with relevant GOV agencies, particularly the PTJ, the 
Ministry of Defense (Army, Navy and Guardia Nacional), and DISIP. 
At the same time, the USG is encouraging much needed cooperation 
between GOV law enforcement agencies. 


A corollary USG goal is to assist the GOV in improving intelligence on 
the movement of drugs and chemicals to permit interdiction at major 
storage and transit points. Tactical use of intelligence requires a 
ae oa enforcement presence at all major land, air, and maritime 

rder points. The USG also assists the GOV in assessing the 
magnitude and extent of drug money laundering through Venezuelan 
institutions. 


rho f a strong public awareness of the da of drug abuse and 
trafficking is important to ensure continued V efforts to curb the 
drug trade. USG assistance will support GOV efforts to develop a 
national drug control infrastructure headed by the Minister of Interior. 
Collaboration with the Ministry should bring together existing 
expertise and resources for a unified approach toward the intelligence 
and interdiction programs. 


The USG's strong focus on improving GOV drug interdiction this year 
resulted in record seizures. While some of those seizures are 
attributable to sound - a with the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) office in Caracas, others were made by 
Venezuelan agencies working independently. One example of 
U.S.-GOV cooperation was a successful four-month investigation which 
resulted in the December seizure in the U.S. of 15 mt of cocaine 
transshipped from Venezuela. 





The recent signing of the Maritime Cooperation Agreement and the 
efforts of the Venezuelan Coast Guard to create a drug enforcement role 
for itself open the way for bilateral assistance in support of maritime 
drug interdiction. USG assistance also will support an increasing 
enforcement presence along the major land, maritime and air ports. 
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Two U.S.-funded UH-1H helicopters on loan to the GOV were repaired 
under a USG port program with the GN in Santa Barbara (Zulia 
state). These heli are now being used for eradication and 
interdiction in western Venezuela. In January 1992, a US. 
reconnaissance mission mapped the areas of illicit cannabis and coca 
cultivation along the Siealien border regi USG assistance will be 
considered to build a strong GN and PTJ enforcement presence in 
Zulia state. 


An IRS-sponsored, USG-funded financial investigations course was 
held in November for representatives of the BCV, Superintendency 
of Banks, the PTJ, the GN and DISIP. — -~ Po the way } vad 
greater interagency collaboration, more advanced U.S. training un 
our Money Launderi ment, as well as the establishment of a 
centralized data bank for and bank negligence regulations. 


The Road Ahead. The increased illicit drug trade places unique strains 
on Venezuelan institutions. The goal of U.S. policy is to assist 
Venezuela in moving toward a more comprehensive domestic and 
regional counternarcotics effort. The commitment and determination of 
the GOV to counter the challenge of the traffickers are essential 
components of any successful international effort. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
COCA (ha) - 101 - . . 
CANNABIS* 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] ° 1,405 1,413 3,412 
Eradication (ha) 21 eve 95 87 88 
Cultivation (ha) - 1,500 1,500 3,500 
Seized in-country [mt] 0.67 40 40 40 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 8.7 3.9 ** 2.6 0.5 
Other Coca (Basuco) [mt] 1.1 1.7 0.5 0.2 
Marijuana [mt] 3.67 *** 40.0 16.9 40.0 
Total coca 9.80 5.60 3.10 0.67 
Arrests 
Nationals 2,383 476 500 603 
Foreigners 525 248 188 138 
Total Arrests 2,908 724 688 741 





*We have no firm figures on Venezuelan cannabis cultivation. Athough in previous 

years, gross cultivation has been estimated at approximately 1500 ha based on Venezuelan 
estimates from the late 1980's, the actual figure may be considerably lower. An aerial survey 
conducted in January 1992 by INM pilots located no more than 300 ha which straddle the 
Colombian border. Until the USG is able to conduct a more formal survey, the extent of 
cannabis cultivation in Venezuela remains an open question. 

**January-November 1990. Seizures effected by GN only; DEA has no data 

from PTJ. 

***Includes 3 mt burned by PTJ. 

****237,000 plants 





Venezuelan Cocaine/Basuco Seizures 1988-1991 


Metric Tons 
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L. Summary 


After four years of intensive eradication efforts, Belize is now a marginal 
producer of marijuana. oe Gees Sepeeee 65 6 See 
point for South American cocaine is the most important 
nasestiepodiihed chdiienss exuiventine Dalles. 


Recognizing that the traffickers pose a major threat to democracy in 
Belize, the Government of Belize (GOB) has shown the determination to 
combat drugs and has USG-backed interdiction and 
eradication efforts. The also has strengthened ties with 
ree oe © Se Ge, i ee Ee See Soe ae. 
Great Britain participates in combined maritime operations with 

U.S. Coast Guard Belize to interdict at sea and in the air. 
These combined efforts resulted in more than 13 kg of cocaine and 7.89 
mt of marijuana seized in 1991. In addition, more than 260 ha of 


marijuana were destroyed during the year. 


IL. Status of country 


Belize is an underpopulated country with a porous border, an extensive 
coastline, and unlimited waterways th its cays. The country has a 
very small of law enforcement o and virtually no radar 
a a 30-mile radius of its international Cocaine 
tra ipment from Colombia increased in 1991, despite the efforts and 
commitment of law enforcement officials. Increased seizures, numerous 
crashed and/or seized aircraft, and greater availability of cocaine and 
crack on the local market indicate an in rate of transshipment. 
Cocaine en route to the United States moved through Belize in aaivehe 
boats, trucks, automobiles, and light aircraft using an estimated 140 
unmonitored landing strips scattered throughout the rural areas. 


Belize’s extremely limited banking facilities restrict somewhat the 
country's laundering potential. The passage of the Foreign 
Companies Act in 1990 hes i not been followed by any significant increase 
in commercial banking activity in Belize. Tourist facilities and other 
— businesses do offer some opportunities to launder drug 
profits 


Illegal drug processing laboratories in Belize are limited to small 
ations in = and Belize City, where law enforcement 
individuals processing crack cocaine 


cials have a 
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Because of the success of the aerial eradication program su epestes by 
the USG, marij Saiieetian, tein Andiaed le ok edtmaial Uh Semeak 
since 1987. increasing number of arrests, the abundance of 


marijuana from Guatemala, and ts in the 
nag oh yey Fy Ry Ry =~ pO 
production. The remaining cannabis grown in Belize is cultivated in 
small plots in remote areas. 


Cocaine and crack use has increased since 1990, bringing about an 
increase in crime and violence. The increasing rate of drug use among 
Fan’, when 4d ant of 100 winnie athlches toned petitive to “Belize 
Games,” when 44 out of 1 athletes tested positive for illegal 
— Many Belzeans have become alarmed at the increasing use of 


Seas Geek Gee -drug 2 their edit oe Aone Pog 1. 
anti messages torials during 
Coverage of the issue in local papers sparked debate about 
sequiriie pulls to take drug tests. 


III. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GOB recognizes the danger illicit drugs pose to 
Belize, and the Prime Minister has continued to speak about the need 
for effective countermeasures. Under his leadership, the GOB ided 
full political and logistical support to bilateral sarestien con efforts 
and enlisted other countries in its fight against drugs. Belize also 
integrated its civilian and military forces in the fight against narcotics. 


and Law Enforcement Efforts. Belize - 
ng offenders under its strict 1990 peel ag law and 


improved its interdiction capability b ning the efforts of ite 
de forces and police. uring. 1801, the hey on seized three aircraft 
involved in narcotics ene py el strengthen its counternarcotics 
efforts, the GOB also doubled w entrousaas ste ony 


There are reports of senior government officials encou 
or faci toting the production or distribution of illicit narcotics, but 
is little evidence to support these allegations. Some government officials 
are alleged to have connections to narcotics traffickers. A former 
Permanent Secretary in the Ministry of Home Affairs was arrested for 


drug trafficking after police found cocaine in his warehouse in 
September. 

Agreements and Treaties. During 1991, Belize signed an agreement 
with the USG to establish a Joint Information ination Center 
(JiCC) and an agr ' for anti-d maritime operations 
involving Belize, the U.S., sat Britain. lize also signed an 


agreement with Mexico for tux «.cablishment of a drug rehabilitation 
program. 
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Cultivation and Production. The USG believes that Belize, with only 54 
ha of marijuana harvested in 1991, is currently at the maximum 
achievable l of suppression of cultivation, using both aerial and 
manual eradication. The USG expects that a tely 4 ha/month 
will be found for eradication in 1908 ander the Llinteral teral narcotics control 


program. 


Domestic Programs. With significant USG funding assistance through 
USAID, Belize undertook a demand reduction program aimed at 


implementing a national education program involving school 
education, teachers’ ty Pog and community tion. The 
GOB’s National Drug Abuse Control Council conducted its first 


workshop for union workers to create an awareness of drug abuse in the 
work place. It published numerous press releases, interviews and 
articles. It also constructed billboards with yn eee and 
produced a videotape for parents and youth about drug a 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. Through INM and USAID, the USG drug control 
strategy is to support the Belizeans have made in i 
their counternarcotics capabilities. We plan to provide speci 

training in counternarcotics ations; increase the mbility of 
interdiction forces; encou t exchange of narcotics information 
between the GOB and the USG, and between the GOB and its neighbors; 
continue to sup demand reduction initiatives; and encourage the 
establishment of accurate ing systems. The USG believes it is 
imperative to develop a essional prosecutorial service in Belize to 
increase the prosecution rate for drug cases. 


Bilateral Cooperation. A USG helicopter is stationed in Belize to 
enhance narcotics control by trans ng law enforcement personnel to 
suspected drug sites for the manual eradication of cannabis. In addition, 
Belize has requested U.S. Coast Guard assistance in restructuring its 
maritime law enforcement force to strengthen its capability to monitor 
illicit drug traffic through its waters. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991* 1990 1989 1988 
est 
Cocaine HCL 
Seized [mt] 0.30 0.60 
Cannabis 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] 51 54 67 73 132 
Eradication [a] (ha) 205 266 333 363 528 
Cultivation [b] {ha} 256 320 400 436 660 
Potential Yield [c] [mt] 46 49 60 66 120 
Loss Factor (5 %) 2 3 3 6 
Seized in country [mt] 0 8 0 0 50 
Consumed in-country 10 10 10 10 10 
Net for export [mt] 34 36 47 52 54 
Users (thousands) 
Marijuana . 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Total Arrests 658 - 539 524 





*Data for first eleven months of 1991 
(a) Assumes adequate resources to continue eradication program 
at present level. 
(b) Figure based on actual survey results with 1991 and 1992 projected 
[ce] .9 mt (900 kg) per hectare 
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COSTA RICA 


I. Summary 


In a trend which shows the traffickers ready to adjust their tactics to 
enforcement efforts, Costa Rica is becoming a transshipment point for 
cocaine en route to the United States from South America. Local 
narcotics production remains at approximately 800 ha of cannabis 
cultivation. The full extent of money laundering activities is unknown, 
though it appears limited. Counternarcotics oe enacted in 
recent years has created a sound legal foundation necessary to 
effectively combat narcotics trafficking. However, limited resources and 
the lack of professional, well-trained police forces remain serious 


obstacles to anti-narcotics law enforcement efforts. 


Il. Status of Country 


Location and geography make Costa Rica attractive to traffickers 
seeking alternate routes to the U.S. market. Both the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts are easily accessible to pleasure craft and small fishing 
vessels. Air traffic control is limi to the radar at San Jose’s 
international airport with a radius of 40 miles. This allows small 
aircraft to land undetected at any of over 200 unmonitored airstrips 
throughout the country. 


Although Costa Rica has a — anti-drug policy, its law enforcement 
agencies cannot effectively safeguard Costa Rican territory against 
traffickers. The Costa Rican Coast Guard has _ received two 
decommissioned U.S. Coast Guard patrol boats, but has not yet 
dedicated the resources to maintain them adequately for patrolling the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The Government of Costa Rica (GOCR) has 
repeatedly stated its commitment to the war on drugs and to deny 
traffickers the use of Costa Rica as a safehaven. It does not have, 
however, a comprehensive counternarcotics plan. Each government 
aoney with counternarcotics responsibilities sets its own priorities and 
goals. 


In 1991, the Legislative Assembly passed a number of amendments to 
the 1988 National Drug Law to bring it into compliance with the 1988 
UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
te ae ing Substances. The amendments authorized controlled 
deliveries through Costa Rica, granted protection from prosecution 
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to officers working undercover, and granted legal authority for the Costa 
Rican joint anti-drug intelligence center (CICAD) to operate. The 
National Drug Council (CONADRO) is actively promoting and 
sponsoring drug education campaigns in schools and public awareness 
campaigns in the media. 


Accomplishments. Police continue to investigate trafficking operations 
vigorously. GOCR authorities seized nearly one-half metric ton of 


cocaine. This figure includes small loads found floating off Costa Rica’s 
Pacific coast. An abandoned helicopter found floati near the 
Panamanian border was also seized. In addition, the GOCR has seized 
over $4 million in narcotics-related assets. It has also eradicated over 
three million cannabis plants. 


Lazaro Abel, a U.S. fugitive charged with yt, trafficking and living in 
Costa Rica under an alias, was arrested and deported to the United 
States in August. Abel was deported under a law, since repealed, which 
authorized the deportation of foreigners posing a threat to Costa Rica’s 
national security. 


The state-controlled banking sector enacted regulations aimed at 
curbing money laundering. 


The Awareness Reduction Education (DARE) program was 
introduced to schools in San Jose under the auspices of the office of First 
Lady Gloria Calderon with the assistance of the U.S. Information 
Agency. A constitutional amendment permitting court ordered wireta 
in narcotics investigations was approved by the Legislative Assembly. 
Wiretaps cannot be used, however, until the Assembly approves a bill 
regulating their use. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The Costa Rican Police continue to 
investigate trafficking operations and have arrested some small-time 
dealers. Costa Rica’s counternarcotics enforcement efforts are hampered 
by low police salaries, insufficient training, lack of job security and 
limited resources. Only the Judicial Police (OIJ) is a professional police 
force. Efforts to me essionalize the police have been delayed by a 
Supreme Court ruling declaring unconstitutional a bill to grant career 
status to the various anti-narcotics units. While the legal impediments 
to police professionalization are being resolved, the Ministry of Public 
Security is proceeding to create a new 30-person specialized 
anti-narcotics unit with officers who meet the minimum education and 
experience requirement. The unit will receive a 12-week basic 
enforcement course, funded by International Narcotics Matters (INM) 
and conducted by U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
instructors. 


Air and maritime sections of the Ministry of Public Security conduct 
counternarcotics patrolling operations, but are limited because of 
insufficient fuel supplies, poor maintenance procedures and the lack of 
trained personnel. 
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No extraditions have taken place since 1989. All extradition cases are 
awaiting Supreme Court action on constitutional challenges filed by 
extraditee Lionel Casey. There are five extradition cases pending. Four 
are narcotics related. 


Judicial Cooperation and Prosecution of Drug Offenders - Under the 
1988 and 1991 drug laws, the possession, sale and use of illicit narcotics 
are felonies. The laws also increase prison sentences for those convicted 
of these offenses. The GOCR does actively arrest and prosecute 
offenders. Accused traffickers and money launderers with financial 
means, however, are often able to delay criminal proceedings or beat 
charges by filing numerous appeals on technicalities. A recent example 
of the complexities of Costa Rica’s defendent-oriented legal system is the 
release of convicted money launderer Ricardo Alem. Alem’s sentence 
was overturned by the Supreme Court’s Penal Chamber December 23, 
1991. The Chamber ruled that Alem had been illegally convicted and 
sentenced because the trial judges acted in defiance of a Constitutional 
Chamber order suspending action on the case. The order was the result 
of a constitutional challenge filed by his attorneys against the drug-law 
money laundering provision under which Alem was being tried. The 
overnment has announced its intention to re-try Alem, since the 
nstitutional Chamber had upheld the constitutionality of the money 
laundering provision in a June ruling. 


Corruption. The GOCR actively investigates and prosecutes allegations 
of narcotics-related corruption. The special Anti-Narcotics Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly also receives testimony and investigates 
allegations of corruption involving both government officials and private 
citizens. No senior government officials have been accused or convicted 
of narcotics corruption, although observers have raised questions about 
certain campaign contributions to both major parties. e government 
has dismissed and prosecuted low-ranking police officers who have been 
charged with narcotics offenses. 


ts and Treaties. Instruments of ratification for the 1982 
U.S.-Costa Rica Extradition Treaty were exchanged in Washington on 
October 11, bringing the treaty into force. Costa Rica has ratified the 
1988 UN Vienna Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances. 


Cultivation and Production. Narcotics production in Costa Rica is 
limited to cannabis cultivation. It generally takes place in the Cordillera 
de Talamanca region on the Atlantic coast and along the sparsely 
populated northern border. Estimated Costa Rican marijuana 
production significantly exceeds domestic consumption. While the USG 
does not have definitive information on its export market, marijuana 
was seized in the U.S. on a vessel which originated in Costa Rica. 
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Eradication operations by the GOCR have resulted in the destruction of 
over three million plants. These operations have not taken place, 
however, in the mountainous Talamanca region, where helicopters are 
necessary to reach cultivation areas. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. The principal USG counternarcotics goals in 
Costa Rica are the detection and interdiction of cocaine shipments and 
support for drug education and public awareness programs. Key 
objectives for 1992 include conducting a basic enforcement course for the 
Ministry of Public Security’s new counter-drug unit and a traini 
seminar on the 1982 Extradition Treaty for executive and judici 
branch officials; continuing to train CICAD’s staff; initiating 
construction of the Caribbean Basin Radar Network site; and providing 
assistance to the National Drug Council and private organizations for 
drug awareness and education programs. USIA will assist the GOCR in 
expanding the successful DARE program to more schools by funding 
travel to Costa Rica for U.S. D program coordinators to conduct a 
training course. USIA will also fund visits by two experts -- one on 
money laundering, the other on U.S. Customs Service anti-narcotics 
measures -- to meet with the local banking community, law enforcement 
officials, exporters and customs officials. 


Bilateral Cooperation. USG-provided assistance is regulated by Letters 
of Agreement (LOA) signed separately with each government ministry or 
institution receiving USG anti-narcotics assistance. 


During 1991, the USG provided the following assistance to the Ministry 
of Public Security’s Air and Maritime Sections: Parts to repair and 
maintain aircraft and vessels used in counternarcotics patrollin 

operations; training for mechanics and patrol craft operators; an 

air-to-ground radios and fuel support. However, the absence of a well- 
organized and functioning maintenance am to keep these units 
operational is a serious concern. The USE also provided the Ministry's 
anti-narcotics unit with six vehicles for use in surveillance operations. 


USG assistance to the Ministry of Health’s Office of Precursor 
Chemicals Control included a computer for registering and tracking 
precursor/essential chemicals and a vehicle. The USG gave CICAD an 
additional scanner to increase its ability to collect information, while 
providing the OIJ and the Attorney General’s office with office 
equipment necessary for their counternarcotics duties. 


AID provided grant support to AIDIFAC (a local private voluntary 
organization) to establish. a community awareness program on dru 
abuse. Over 800 local leaders are being trained to implement socia 
programs on drug prevention in their respective communities. 
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The Road Ahead. The USG counternarcotics assistance program is 
directed towards helping Costa Rica establish a permanent law 
enforcement capability, assisting in detection, interdiction and 
eradication efforts, and denying the use of Costa Rica as a safehaven to 
narcotics traffickers and other fugitives from U.S. law. These areas will 
remain our primary concerns. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 

CANNABIS 

Harvestable Cultivation ha) 450 475 479 150 95 

Eradication (ha) 350 325 321 100 155 

Cultivation (ha) 800 800 800 250 250 

Potential Yield (mt) 495 523 527 165 108 
Seizures /a 

Cocaine (mt) 1.00 0.82 114 1.78 0.12 

Marijuana [mt] 0.10 . 0.13 . - 
Arrests /b 

Nationals 700 725 788 672 1,220 

Foreigners 20 27 22 129 92 
Total Arrests 720 752 810 801 1,312 
Domestic Consumption 

Cocaine (mt) 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 

Marijuana [mt] 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 30.0 
Users (thousands) 

Cocaine 2 2 2 2 2 

Marijuana 30 30 30 30 30 
(a) Cocaine seizures for 1990 include 450 kilograms seized in the United States 

after a controlled delivery operation through Costa Rica. 
(b) The arrest figures for the years 1990 and 1991 are estimates. 
*1991 statistics for marijuana and cocaine seizures are official and 

reliable. Statistics for cannibis cultivation are estimates based on 

1990 overflights conducted by the Ministry of Public Security. Estimates 

for marijuana production are based on a yield ratio of 1.1 mt per hectare. 

Data on drug abuse was derived from a survey conducted in 1988 

by the Institute on Alcoholism and Chemical Dependency (IAFA). A new 

survey will be conducted in 1992 with USG funding. 

1/29/92 
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EL SALVADOR 


I. SUMMARY 


For many years the Government of El Salvador (GOES) did not address 
the illegal narcotics problem because it was fighting the Marxist 
insurgency. In the past two years, however, as this conflict drew to a 
close, President Alfredo Cristiani’s administration has increased their 
anti-narcotics effort significantly. In 1990, the GOES formed a 
cabinet-level Anti-Narcotics Commission (COAN) to develop its 
counternarcotics policy and created an anti-narcotics enforcement 
agency, the Executive Anti-Narcotics Unit (UEA). In a well-coordinated 
operation, the UEA seized a 2.9 mt shipment of Colombian cocaine in the 
port of Acajutla in 1991. The GOES also enacted a tough, modern 
anti-narcotics law, and it encouraged and received private sector nhiart 
to ae the civic drug prevention foundation, FUNDAS A. 
FUNDASALVA promotes drug awareness programs in schools, work 
places, and community centers. 


IL. Status of country 


As a geographic mid-point between the United States and major South 
American producers, El Salvador is currently used as a bridge to 
transship cocaine to the U.S. A number of drug seizures in late 1990 
and 1991 confirmed that the Colombian cartels use El Salvador as a 
transshipment point. There are also established links between 
Salvadoran trafficking bands and those operating in Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. Although there are no firm 
estimates on the amounts of cocaine transiting El Salvador, authorities 
believe that it has increased substantially, with as much as 25 mt 
passing through the country each year. Unconfirmed reports also 
indicate that considerable money laundering is occurring. Modest 
amounts of cannabis, mostly for local consumption, are uced in El 
Salvador. Small plots have been discovered in the } artrments of 
Chalatenango, Santa Ana, San Salvador, Ahuachapan, and La Libertad. 





The GOES has an excellent record of cooperation on narcotics control 
with the U.S. The UEA has a close professional working relationship 
with the U.S. Enforcement Administration (DEA) office in 
Guatemala. The D and UEA conducted a number of successful 
counter-drug operations that resulted in the disruption of major drug 
trafficking groups in El Salvador. In 1991, intelligence obtained from 
UEA was critical to a DEA and Honduran seizure of 50 kg of cocaine in 
Honduras. UEA also works closely with the U.S. Customs Service. 
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Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 
Policy Initiatives. In February, the Salvadoran National Assembl 
ratified a comprehensive anti-narcotics law. This tough 


imposes 
penalties for trafficking, drug-related money laundering, and 
unregistered sale of precursor chemicals. 


i In January, the GOES Attorney General established 
a special division to prosecute narcotics cases which ye Beg) 
legal guidance to the GEA to enhance law enforcement 
established permanent offices at the Comalapa International Airport 
and the Acajutla port in March. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The UEA seizure of a container with 2.9 mt of 
cocaine in the port of Acajutla in October was one of the largest seizures 
ever in Central America. In August, the UEA struck the Salvadoran 
network of a Central American trafficking organization which used 
tractor trailers to move drugs to the United States, seizing 60 kg of 
cocaine and arresting 10 members of the gang. The same month, the 
UEA seized 145 kg of cocaine arriving from Guatemala and arrested 11 
suspects, including an active duty Sabvederen Air Force lieutenant. 


Corruption. In September, a Salvadoran Armed Force (ESAF) Honor 
Commission expelled an Air Force lieutenant arrested in August and his 
brother, an Air Force major, for drug trafficki A total of four 
Salvadoran military officers had been expelled om the ESAF on 
drug-related charges by late November. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


During the year, the State Department Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters (INM) funded a U.S. Customs enforcement apa and 
program for UEA agents assigned to the new offices in Comalapa an 
Acajutla, provided technical assistance to the GOES ——— 

for the creation of a special anti-narcotics tors task force, a 
arranged for the training of GOES officials that resulted in the creation 
of an interagency group to investigate money laundering cases. 


In cooperation with the U.S. Embassy in Guatemala, the USG sponsored 
and funded a successful El Salvador-Guatemala narcotics officer 

exchange program. DEA supported the UEA'’s seizure of 2.9 mt of 

cocaine in Acajutla. The ES has to the opening of a 

ee DEA office in San Salvador, and authorized the creation of a 
oint Intelligence Coordination Center (JICC) in El Salvador in 1992. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
CANNABIS 
Eradication (ha) 10 10 2 . 
Eradication (plants) 50,000 1,306 67,000 15,000 - 
SEIZURES [a] 
Cocaine [mt] 4.000 3.150 0.156 0.001 048b 
Marijuana [mt] 0.500 0.065 0.065 0.025 - 
ARRESTS 
Cocaine persons 150 43 ¢ 90 ¢ 90 75 
Marijuana persons 175 139 ¢ 225 ¢ 





(a) Cocaine seizures for 1990 include 130 kilograms shipped from E] Salvador 
and found at Miami International Airport. 

(b) Cocaine seizures for 1988 include 430 kilograms discovered in an aircraft 
which crash-landed in E] Salvador. 

(c) Beginning in 1990 the Executive Anti-Narcotics Unit (UEA) established a 
reliable accounting system for drug arrests and seizures. The 1990 figures 
have been corrected fromthe 327 shown last year to the figures indicated 
on this chart. 





El Salvador: Cocaine Seizures 1988-1991 
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GUATEMALA 


L Summary 


Guatemala is a major transit country for cocaine. It is also an 
mene oe. The Government of Guatemala (GOG) 
recognizes the t to its sovereignty and public health posed by illicit 
drugs. As a result, GOG cooperation with the USG is excellent. The 
Guatemalan President has out forcefully against narcotics 
trafficking and has committed his government to USG-supported cocaine 
interdiction and opium poppy eradication efforts. Guatemalan law 
enforcement —— worked closely with the pi 
Enforcement inistration (DEA) in Operation Cadence, an 

cocaine interdiction m combining the assets and intelligence of 
various USG agencies. Guatemalan Treasury Police carry out the 
ongoing opium poppy eradication campaign, with support from the USG. 
ety a between Guatemalan and Mexican authorities on 
their border o the opportunity for more effective action against drug 
trafficking in that area. 


In 1991, combined USG-GOG cocaine interdiction tions seized or 
control-delivered 15.4 mt of cocaine, while eradication operations 
destroyed about one-third of the 1,721 ha of opium poppy grown in 
remote areas of Guatemala’s interior. 


IL Status of Country 


Combined USG-GOG interdiction operations netted 15.4 mt of cocaine 
transshipped through Guatemala via light aircraft, private boats, 
containerized shipments, trucks, and automobiles. Until recently, 
analysts believed that most shipments were in the range of 500-1, 
kg. A recovery of 2,500 kg of cocaine from a crashed C-46, however, 
wt ee that occasionally traffickers ship larger loads in single 
shipments. 


Guatemala is an ideal cocaine transshipment point. It lies halfway 
between the U.S. and Colombia, has no radar capability, is within the 
range of most aircraft on the South American drug route, and has 
hundreds of unmonitored airstrips. 


Peasant farmers cultivate opium poppy in small patches in the San 
Marcos and Huehuetenango Departments of northwestern Guatemala. 
Difficulties in communications, logistics, and guerrilla activity 
complicate eradication operations in this rugged and remote part of the 
country. The USG-sponsored aerial eradication program Py ter 
about one-third of the 1,721 hectare opium poppy crop during 1991, but 
farmers have taken to concentrating on y + plots to make 
detection and eradication more difficult. The Guatemalan Treasury 
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ty tg mye pte 
opium poppy. t the year, sup 

Police aie ie te jum production region with training, logistics, air 
transportation, aeri j , communications equipment, and 
ground vehicles. 


Intelligence information indicates that traffickers now convert raw 
opium gum to morphine base before shipment to Mexico, where heroin is 

rocessed and kaged. There are no reports of heroin labs in 
Gestemeie. While there have been reports of cocaine labs in Guatemala, 
none has been found. 


Cannabis is grown in significant quantities in the lowland jungles of the 
Peten Department in northeastern Guatemala, near the Belizean 
border. Small amounts of cannabis are also grown throughout the 
country for domestic consumption. Aircraft of the State t 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM) dep from Belize 
a gp almost _ of Guatemala’s cannabis crop. Police 
units also participa in these operations, burning down marijuana 
drying sheds and making several arrests. 


Guatemalans working in and alcohol education and rehabilitation 
Saeieusy, mask hehed chase, Menoven, saat spun tans Sach Ou 
cy, mainly a a . However, most agree that illicit 

use has increased markedly over the last two years. USAID mes vl 
the first survey of domestic drug consumption in mid-1990. The survey, 
which interviewed 1,807 Guatemalans living in the three major cities, 
showed relatively low levels of domestic consumption of cocaine, opiates 
and marijuana. Only 1.4 percent of those interviewed acknow 

ever having used cocaine or crack; 1.7 percent admitted to ever having 
tried opiates; and 7.9 percent acknowledged having smoked marijuana. 
Although popular opinion holds that the use of inhalants, such as shoe 
glue, is high among the urban poor, only 3.4 percent of those interviewed 
reported their use. 


USIS-sponsored public opinion polls show continuing concern on the part 
of Guatemalans rious problems and trafficking; ndents list it as 





one of the most serious lems facing their nation. In fact, 50 percent 
of those polled belli that drug abuse and alcoholism are the most 
serious problems facing Guatemalan youth, ahead of unemployment (20 
percent), and poor education (10 percent). When it comes to the fight 
against drug abuse and trafficking, 39 percent felt that the most 
effective response to the problem is economic development. Other 
popular drug control measures included increased enforcement and 
interdiction (21 percent) and improvements in the courts and the legal 
system (14 percent). 
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Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. President Serrano recognizes the da that 
narcotics pose to Guatemalan society and has spoken out publicly on 
numerous occasions about the need to adopt effective countermeasures. 
Under his leadership, the GOG has provided itical and logistical 
support to bilateral narcotics control efforts. administration has 
also backed attempts to enact comprehensive narcotics tion to 
facilitate successful prosecution of drug traffickers in temalan 
courts. A recent visit by the INM Assistant confirmed that 
both the GOG and Guatemala’s Congressional lea ip will press for 
the enactment of this legislation during the current session. 


i Tangible accomplishments include the arrest for 

purposes of extradition of drug traffickers, the seizure of large quantities 

of cocaine, and the eradication of about one-third of the country’s opium 
poppy and one-half of its cannabis crops. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. In July, the GOG, in cooperation with the 
USG, launched Operation Cadence ("Central American 
Enforcement”) to increase the sco sol effectiveness of combi 
ay sedine the GOG Treasury Poli slice, DEA, INM tolsten, d 
agencies, inc an 
crews, and DOD and U.S. Customs (USCS) aircraft. Reacting to 
intelligence ss by DOD and USCS aircraft or DEA human 
intelligence, heli transport the Cadence team to airstri = 
interdict cocaine being smuggled into Guatemala. Operation Ca 
actions have resulted in the seizure of large tities of cocaine, as ee 
as three trafficker aircraft. A Guatemalan patrol boat captured a 
yacht and its cargo of 343 ive of cocaine off the A antic coast. 


In September, the Treasury Police organized a manual eradication 
— in the De aed of San Marcos. Two of the unit's officers 

nsored by USG to receive counternarcotics training with the 
Colombi ian National Police. Com of 45 Treasury Police and 
outfitted with USG-supplied radios, and rations, this unit 
eradicated 20 ha of opium poppy during its first two months of 
operation. Efforts to coordinate aerial and manual eradication activities 
continue. In December, a second manual eradication company of 30 men 
was formed in Huehuetenango Department. 


No significant quantities of narcotics are manufactured in Guatemala; 
diversion of precursor chemicals bw domestic processing is not a 
problem. Nevertheless, half of ye a rsor chemicals 
entering Guatemala are resold to mar Latin American 
countries. Guatemalan Treasury Police chemical control units monitor 
precursor chemical shipments at border checkpoints and report statistics 
to the Treasury Police national headquarters. The Ministry of Finance 
audits chemical companies on a routine basis to discourage suspect 
chemical purchases or sales. 
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There tly six extradition requests pending against 
ineshemaian tr Three of the accused remain in custody, 
ine eavb aaa aan labar ealonead Ghee cole ah aiden is tae 
appeal), and one remains at large. After five years of legal maneuvering 
and delay by Rufino Arriaza, the Government of Guatemala succeeded in 
extraditing him to the United States on drug trafficking charges in 
December 1990. He was convicted and received a 30-year sentence. 


Despite Guatemala’s prompt arrest of Arnoldo Vargas, the former poe 
of Zacapa, and his two associates nearly a weal “Folayed by status of Varg 


extradition case remains unclear. It has the Bn. ow 
refusals of assigned j ey ew after death eee) and appeals 
of procedural matters. Further defense motions could prolong this case 


Carlos Ochoa Ruiz, a former army lieutenent colonel cashiered because 
of his al mn Ha trafficking activities and whose extradition was 
requested by the USG in January 1991, remains at large. 


A Guatemalan court, responding to letters rogatory from the USG, froze 
bank accounts of accused drug aelider Carlos Orantes-Arriaga. 
Unfortunately, the accounts held only nominal sums. 


The U.S. Embassy knows of no senior officials of the current 

——— who engage in, encourage, or facilitate the production or 

istribution of illicit oe The Serrano a has -— 
strong stance against public corruption, over 

policemen suspected of corruption or misconduct, and has prosecuted 


officials of the prior government for corruption. 


Agreements and Treaties. During state visits to Colombia and 
Venezuela in = President Serrano signed agreements with both 
countries regarding the prevention, control, prosecution, and repression 
of narcotics. The agreements reaffirm commitments under various 
international narcotics treaties. They also provide for the establishment 
of bilateral commissions tasked with controlling media dissemination of 

materials es Sa oct moss adopting measures to prevent the 
organization and narcotics trafficking activities; and 


establishing commmuanientions inks to track ships and planes 
transporting narcotics. The two nations also agreed to train government 
personnel and to exchange experts and confidential information on 
narcotics issues. In early December, a team of Colombian National 
Police met with their Guatemalan Government counterparts to review 
Guatemalan aerial eradication and interdiction efforts. 
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Guatemala is a party to the 1961 UN Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs and its 1972 Protocol, the 1971 UN Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances, and the 1988 U.N. Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 


Cultivation and Production. Peasant farmers cultivate opium poppy in 
the rugged mountains of northwestern Guatemala. Most fields are small 
(approximately 0.17 ha), but represent a significant portion of the 
landholdings of the average farmer in the area. Opium poppy is not a 
traditional crop, being cultivated in Guatemala in significant quantities 
only since 1988. The poppy-growing region of Guatemala is still fairly 
densely cultivated with traditional crops of corn, beans, toes, 
lettuce, and squash. Gross hectarage at the beginning of 1991 was 10 
percent less than gross hectarage at the same time in 1990. 


The success of Mexican efforts to eliminate opium poppy cultivation, 
however, stimulated growers in Guatemala to increase production. 
Thanks to an active eradication program by the atemalan 
government, however, hectarage, which could have doubled, increased 
only 35 percent. Indications in the later part of the year, though, 
suggest that increased enforcement efforts by the Gwuvernment 
persuaded many farmers not to plant the fall opium crop. Eradication 
efforts found few new fields. 


Two factors account for this decrease. First, the State Department 
supported an intensive aerial eradication program from O r 1990 
through February 1991 that destroyed about 800 ha. Second, the 
Guatemalan Treasury Police conducted ongoing manual eradication 
——— in the heart of the opium poppy growing region. Faced with 
the increasing economic risk of having their opium fields destroyed and 
the threat of arrest by Guatemalan ground forces, many opium poppy 
farmers appear to have returned to traditional cultivation. 


Domestic The Guatemalan National Council for the 
Prevention of Alcoholism and Drug Addiction (CONAPED) is a national 
umbrella organization of public agencies and private sector 
organizations dedicated to substance abuse education and prevention 
programs. In the past 12 months, CONAPED has become increasingly 
active in supporting public awareness campaigns, seminars, and 
workshops. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. Many of Guatemala’s current counternarcotics 
re began as U.S. policy initiatives. All drug control programs -- 

peration Cadence, aerial and manual eradication -- rely upon USG 
technical assistance and funding. Their success, however, is largely the 
result of the GOG's political commitment and cooperation. Other USG 
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initiatives include various efforts to heighten public awareness of the 
drug problem. In late 1991, for example, USAID and CONAPED 
sponsored two drug abuse and awareness workshops, each of which was 
attended by some 40 participants from more tnan 20 public and private 
Guatemalan organizations. Workshop participants discussed plans for 
coordinating anti-narcotics programs and efforts to persuade the 
- aang Government to recognize alcoholism and drug addiction as 
esses. 


In Au , CONAPED, INM, and USIS sponsored a narcotics legislation 
workshop which was attended by some 40 participants from the public 
and private sectors. In October, CONAPED -- with technical and 
financial assistance from USIS and INM -- placed full-page ads in all 
local newspapers publicizing the need for new narcotics laws, ae 
education programs and treatment facilities. More ads are contempla 

in the future as well as billboards and a direct mail campaign on the 
same theme. USIS has used its media contacts and exchange programs 
to keep the Guatemalan public opinion focused on the narcotics threat. 
Newspaper, radio and television coverage of the drug issue has increased 
significantly. USIS translated the Guatemalan section of INM’s 1990 
International Narcotics Control Strategy Report and other USG 
documents that explain our policies and programs, ensuring much wider 
dissemination. USIS has also kept the local and international press 
current on the U.S. Mission’s anti-narcotics efforts. USIS has provided 
media expertise and logistical support (printing, loans of equipment, 
small grants for clerical support, etc.) to CONAPED and other 
Guatemalan organizations active in drug awareness and education. 


Bilateral Cooperation. In February, the Guatemalan Court of 
Constitutionality recognized the right of U.S. consular officers to 
represent U.S. interests directly in extradition cases. This ruling had 
the very desirable effect of shortening judicial delays and allowing 
direct action by the U.S. Embassy, instead of rel ing on the GOG’s 
Attorney General to represent our interests. Un ortunately, the 
Supreme Court ruled in ber 1991 that the Embassy cannot be a 
party to interlocutory appeals (the preferred defense delaying tactic), 
thus taking away much of the effectiveness of what the rt of 
Constitutionality had granted in February. The Embassy has appealed 
the Supreme Court’s ruling to the Court of Constitutionality. 





Although efforts to pass narcotics control legislation have been 
unsuccessful to date, the Serrano Administration has recently prepared 
a new draft law it intends to submit to Congress in 1992. 


In September, the U.S. Coast Guard conducted two weeks of INM-funded 
maritime law enforcement training with both the Atlantic and Pacific 
naval bases. U.S. Navy and Marines and Guatemalan naval forces 
conducted exercise "King’s Guard 92-I" in October. This exercise focused 
on coastal and riverine counter-drug operations on Guatemala’s Atlantic 
coast. 
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The Road Ahead. In 1992 and beyond, we “—e'2 a to see reese GOG 
participation in narcotics control efforts. ry Police have 
already taken the lead in establishing a Department of Anti-narcotics 
Operations and a number of investigative, crop eradication, and 
interdiction units. The expansion of these units and the creation of 
additional units is planned for 1992. With the increased participation of 
Treasury Police ground eradication units, we anticipate a maximum 
achievable reduction of 1,000 ha during 1992. Assuming no major 
undetected expansion in cultivation, mores USG-GOG air ‘eal ground 
eradication operations should be able to eradicate all but about 100 ha of 
the anticipated 1992 opium poppy crop. Similarly, combined USG-GOG 
operations should be able to eradicate more than 80 percent of the 
anticipated 120-hectare cannabis crop in 1992. I and the 
Government of Mexico will provide joint training for Guatemala in 
school-based drug prevention programs. 








GUATEMALA 





























Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 100 1,145 845 1,220 710 
Eradication (ha) 1,000 576 1,085 275 100 
Cultivation (ha) 1,100 1,721 1930a 1,495 810 
Theoretical Potential Yield [mt] 1.5 172b 127b 12.3 ¢ 7.1 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 20 55 92 450 200 
Eradication (ha) 100 66 35 150 125 
Cultivation (ha) 120 121 127 600 325 
Potential Yield [mt] 20 55 92 450 200 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 17 15.40 165.50 3.15 0.85 
Marijuana [mt] 10 7 6.80 0.04 0.00 
Laboratories Destroyed 
Morphine Base - l 1 0 
[a] Includes opium cultivated in previously undetected areas. 
[b] The 1991 and 1990 estimates were based on a yield of 15 kilograms of 
opium gum per hectare. Yields for previous years were based on yields 
of 10 kilograms of opium gum per hectare. The revision was made on the 
basis of better data. 
[c] Correction to 1989 crop production estimate figure shown in 
the 1990 INCSR. 
Cocaine Seizures 1988-1991 
5 
3 
3 
1991 
WZZ9Z 


jo 
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HONDURAS 
lL. Summary 


Honduras is not a significant producer of illicit narcotics. There is no 
evidence of coca or opium poppy cultivation, and most cannabis 
cultivation appears to be limited to small, scattered plots. Most of the 
marijuana produced is believed to be for domestic consumption; no 
illegal drug processing facilities have been detected. Honduran territory 
is used to transship cocaine and precursor or essential chemicals. 


During 1991, the USG signed letters of agreement (LOA) with the 
Government of Honduras (GOH) to support the establishment of a 
National Drug Task Force and a Joint Information Coordination Center 
(JICC). The USG also —_ an agreement with the GOH which 
mits the deployment of USG detection and monitoring aircraft to Soto 
ano Airbase, and negotiations are underway with the Hondurans to 
link their radar at Cerro La Mole (near Tegucigalpa) into the rest of the 
Caribbean Basin Radar Network (CBRN). Honduran officials continue 
to cooperate closely with U.S. law enforcement officials. Reported 
seizures of cocaine increased from 254 kg in 1990 to 491 kg in 1991. 


IL. Status of Country 


Cocaine being shipped to the United States and, to a lesser degree, to 
Europe from Colombia continues to transit Honduras. Honduras lies 
midway along the route from South to North America. It has a long, 
virtually unguarded Caribbean coastline and poorly policed offshore 
islands with a history of contraband smuggling and piracy. Also, there 
are vast open land areas. Transfers of illicit narcotics between small 
aircraft and boats can easily occur undetected. Loads can be 
consolidated for onward shipment overland, or by ship or plane. There is 
no reliable estimate svelliiie for the amount of cocaine that transits 
Honduras, but quantities intercepted outside the country, which 
apparently passed through it, suggest it may be significant. 


In 1991, Honduran authorities broke up a trafficking group consisting of 
Guatemalans, Hondurans, and Colombians operating in Honduras that 
reportedly shipped 5 mt of cocaine to the U.S. in the previous three 
years. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


The GOH established a National Drug Task Force, which the USG 
supports with financial and technical assistance. In a_ separate 
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action, the USG signed an LOA with the National Council for the 
establishment of a JICC, to be placed in the Task Force to provide 
intelligence for law enforcement operations. In cooperation with the 
U.S. Navy, the Honduran Navy is developing a system to track ship 
movements; this effort will be incorporated into the JICC. The GOH is 
currently organizing its Task Force and has selected a location for it and 
the JICC, which the U.S. Embassy expects to be fully operational by the 
middle of 1992. 


Policy Initiatives and i ts. In February, the U.S. Embassy 
signed an agreement with the GOH which permits U.S. detection and 
monitoring aircraft to operate from Soto Cano Airbase. Periodic basing 
of aircraft at Soto Cano enabled U.S. aircraft, in one instance, to follow a 
trafficker aircraft and make an important seizure. A U.S. Customs 
aircraft (P-3) made a public visit to Soto Cano to demonstrate 
U.S.-Honduran cooperation in drug control and to conduct joint 
counternarcotics exercises. 


In May, the Embassy and the GOH agreed to the establishment of an 
analysis group at Soto Cano Air Base to facilitate USG support for U.S. 
Embassies in the region. 


In September 1991, the U.S. and Honduras inaugurated the radar site at 
Trujillo on the Caribbean coast. The U.S. is presently negotiating a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) to integrate the Honduran radar 
at Cerro la Mole into the Caribbean Basin Radar Network (CBRN). 





In July, the Honduran Congress ratified a Tax Information Exchange 
Agreement (TIEA) with the U.S. This agreement will enable both 
governments to request tax-related information as part of ongoing 
investigations of individuals or firms and may uncover money 
laundering activities. At the request of the GOH, negotiations on a 
bilateral Customs Agreement should begin soon. Such an agreement 
will contribute to detecting illegal drug labs and chemical shipments. 


The Armed Forces, the National Port Authority, and several business 
enterprises collaborated to fund the construction of a dog kennel and 
offices for handlers at Puerto Cortes, Central America’s largest container 


port. 


The GOH established a Commission on Narcotics. The Commission, 
under the auspices of the Attorney General, will provide prosecutors for 
drug cases and will accompany police units on drug operations. The 
USG is assisting the Honduran justice system train prosecutors and 
ublic defenders. This will support the recently formed GOH 
mmission Against Narco-trafficking in the Attorney General’s Office. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. During a one-week period in ene, 

the GOH seized over 300 kg of cocaine. Two of the seizures uncovered 

sophisticated Panamanian trafficking net that imported cars from the 

oe for modification in Panama oa return shipment through Central 
rica. 


The GOH has cooperated closely with the USG to control illicit 
narcotics. The Honduran customs works closely with the DEA on 
investigations of diversion of precursor chemicals, and will participate in 
the National Drug Task Force. The USG is engaged i in discussions with 
the GOH on how its legal code might be strengthened to fight narcotics. 


Corruption. In September, two army lieutenants were indicted for the 
possession of several kilos of cocaine. 


Domestic Programs. The Honduran Institute for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction (IHADFA) is the primary organization 
add demand reduction and is a member of the National Drug 
Council. PRIDE Inc. (affiliated with the U.S. organization) is also active 
and works primarily with school children. The U.S. Embassy is 
planning two ro with IHADFA (one of which will use TV and radio 
spots for drug education), and recently donated a vehicle to PRIDE to 
carry its video equipment to the schools. 


Reports indicate that traffickers are deliberately “igre the price of 
cocaine -- as low as $1 per gram -- to create a larger, local market. The 
results of a USG-supported epidemiological study on drug use were 
released earlier this year; a second study was just completed in 
December. The first report indicated that 28 percent of ‘the "street 
mone in Tegucigalpa, ages 8-18, admit to drug abuse, mainly 

menmuene and inhalants. While it has been assumed by most 
Hondurans that the country did not have a serious consumption 
problem, several observers have noted consumption problems among the 
middle and upper classes. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The following programs were U.S. initiatives: 


: Assistance in developing the concept of a National Drug Task 
orce, 


-- The establishment of the JICC, 
-- CBRN-Trujillo/Cerro la Mole radar link, 


-- The use of Soto Cano for detection and monitoring surveillance 
flights, and 


-- The TIEA. 
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The Road Ahead. In the year ahead the USG expects to see the 
functioning of the National Drug Task Force and the JICC, as well as an 
increasing number of counternarcotics operations, especially on the 
north coast and the Bay Islands. Funds provided by the Department of 
State’s Bureau of International Narcotics Matters ( ) will be directed 
at to the mobility of the Honduran anti-drug police forces. INM 
and the Government cf Mexico will conduct joint training in the area of 
school-based prevention. The U.S. Embassy also expects to see an 
increasing number of seizures in Honduras’ main cities and along the 
borders as the mobile dog teams are put into action more often. The 
combination of better police investigative work, the coordination and 
assets provided by the Task Force and the JICC, and technical 
surveillance should increase the effectiveness of GOH counternarcotics 


efforts. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 0.491 0.254 0.041 0.607 
Marijuana [mt] 0.113 4.645 1.020 0.101 
Arrests 
Nationals 18 81 1,737 1,704 
Foreigners 13 0 18 45 
Total Arrests 31 81 1,755 1,749 





Figures for arrests and seizures come from the Honduran Police Anti-Narcotics 
Unit. The statistics are neither comprehensive nor reliable. There are no 

statistics available in the Government of Honduras for other categories. 
Consumption figures are unavailable. 2/17/92 


HONDURAS 1992 INCSR 
Ab 
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MEXICO 


L Summary 


Mexico plays a critical role in controlling the flow of illicit drugs into the 
United kee, For decades, Mexico has been a major producer of opium 
poppy and cannabis and has more recently become a key transshipment 
point for hundreds of metric tons of cocaine coming to the U.S. illicit 
drug market. 


The Government of Mexico (GOM) took strong measures in 1991 to 


disrupt both domestic cultivation of illicit drug and air trafficker 
operations. The GOM’s intensified eradication effort in 1991 led to 
record reductions in both opium and yjuana uction. GOM 
interdiction efforts forced some traffickers to c eir routes, forcing 


them to land in Central America or southern Mexico or to shift to 
maritime smuggling. The U.S. and Mexican governments continued to 
work closely in combatting this shared threat. 


IL. Status of Country 


Mexico has been a major cultivator of opium poppy and cannabis for U.S. 
markets for many decades. In the late 1980s or early 1990s, Mexico also 
became the key me gi oe for cocaine sent to the U.S. 
illicit drug market. U estimates that percent of the 
foreign-produced marijuana and 23 percent of the heroin consumed in 
the United States is of Mexican origin. We also estimate that over 50 
percent of the cocaine entering the United States is — 
through Mexico. Private planes carry the bulk of this cocaine from 
Colombia into Mexico, violating Mexican airspace. It is then smuggled 
overland te the U.S. Intensified GOM interdiction efforts are forcing 
some traffickers to shift their flight patterns or to switch to maritime 
smuggling methods. 


Despite enhanced eradication and interdiction, Mexico still faces 
tremendous challenges: continued U.S. demand for illicit narcotics; a 
porous 1,933-mile border with the U.S.; limited economic options for 
peasant farmers; efforts by traffickers to corrupt government officials; 
and strong ties between South American and Mexican drug traffickers. 
Mexico's ability to respond to changes in trafficker tactics and to 
establish closer law enforcement cooperation with its neighbors will 
determine its future as a transshipment point for drugs. 


Il. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In May, Ignacio Morales Lechuga, the reform-minded 
Attorney General for the Federal District replaced Dr. Enrique 
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Alvarez del Castillo as Attorney General of Mexico. Morales has stated 
that Mexico requires new legislation to combat drug trafficking and 
consumption if the country is to avoid becoming a consumer market for 
narcotics. This new legislation is to include provisions to criminalize 
drug-related financial crimes. 


Morales is restructuring the Attorney General’s Office (PGR) to curb 
corruption and other abuses of official authority, to improve respect for 
human and civil rights, and to enhance efficiency. In > dao, he named a 
special prosecutor to head a new PGR department dealing exclusively 
with crime and corruption among federal and state officials. In 
September, he o a PGR office in San Antonio, Texas, to promote 
closer liaison with U.S. law enforcement —. The PGR also opened 
a similar office in Guatemala in fall 1 to strengthen coordination 
with that country. 


Accomplishments. The GOM continued to intensify its interdiction and 
eradication programs, resulting in increased drug seizures and illicit 


crop destruction. 


The PGR’s highly effective air interdiction program, known as the 
Northern Response Force (NBRF) or Operation Halcon, 
continued to make impressive headway against South American cocaine 
smugglers. NBRF operations in 1991 vesulted in the seizure of 18 mt of 
po and 23 airplanes, and arrest of 16 suspected traffickers. 


The GOM reportedly seized a total of 50.2 mt of cocaine, 146 kg of 
heroin, 95 kg of opium gum, 255 mt of marijuana, 2.9 mt of marijuana 
seeds, 439 kg of opium Popp seeds, 2,310 land vehicles, 40 aircraft, 8 
boats, 4,043 a a 32,809 1 rounds of ammunition. The GOM 


continued to pressure on domestic ye of illicit drugs. The 
GOM repo destroying 9,342 ha (123,196 fields) of opium poppy and 
12,702 ha (160,002 fields) of cannabis. The USG has a these 


figures to = effective eradication of actual crops. e adjusted 
figure for —_ m Poppy eradicated is 6,545 ha and 10,795 ha for 
cannabis. ials dismantled six clandestine laboratories and 
prosecuted 8, 621. Mexicans and 141 foreigners on drug-related charges; 
several of those arrested were Class I traffickers, including the 
“untouchable” Juan N. Guerra, an important Mexican trafficker. 


These impressive figures represent something more than a quantitative 
record. They demonstrate the commitment of the Salinas 
Administration to undertake sustained action against foreign and 
domestic traffickers who violate Mexican sovereignty and threaten its 
=: This resoluteness also extends to cooperative efforts with the 


In September, the USG and GOM signed four bilateral cooperative 
anti-drug project a ments. The agreements provided for cooperation 
in eradication verification, aerial surveys, establishment of the GOM 
counternarcotics information center, and mobile housing units for the 


NBRF. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. Since taking office in 1988, President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari has steadily intensified his nation’s fight against 
drug oe He reinvigorated Mexico's decades-old national 

opium poppy and cannabis cultivation and established 
sn oe Eteliction 2 rogram to stem the surge of air smuggling of cocaine 
via Mexico to the United St: States. 


In —., Fy apes a and Se Bp erp ——— 
programs, is a ra -rela issues: 
smeading. pooee , an connie ian — —_ 
sinuggli tion an teste, corruption, and abuses 
authority. The PG PGR is responsible for coordinating all GOM anti-drug 
efforts ond has the lead in interdiction. 


Northern Border Response Force 


The NBRF completed its first full year of operation with solid 
accomplishments. Overall, the NBRF continued to make headway in 
disrupting South American cocaine smuggling. 


The NBRF teams continued to gain experience, increase training levels, 
and improve investigative skills. ———— between the various 
participating entities i assisted 
alized training for PGR ilots and radar opera = he Bn 
GOM's purchase of two Citation II tencher aise pean 9 uipped with 
advanced sensor fe greatly + the program; aircraft 
follow suspect traffickers entering Mexican airs and direct NBRF 
teams to clandestine landing sites. The U leased nine UH-1H 
trans helicopters to the PGR to further enhance the NBRF teams’ 
mobility. The combination of air assets and ground reaction elements 
has improved Mexico's ability to interdict cocaine shipments, and has 
forced a change in trafficking patterns. 


The NBRF also relayed information to other law enforcement entities 
which resulted in multi-ton seizures of cocaine, to include substantial 
seizures in El Salvador and Guatemala. Unfortunately, the NBRF 
pom was NBRE me briefly in late 1991 when a Mexican Army unit 

illed seven NBRF members. After a of evaluation and an 
independent inv ation by the National Human Rights Commission, 
the NBRF is now fully operational. 


Aviation Issues 


By April, construction of the new PGR aviation maintenance facility in 
Guadalajara (for which the USG provided building materials) was 
largely completed; the first PGR aircraft began undergoing maintenance 
there in July. In 1991, seventeen PGR pilots and technical personnel 
attended a total of ten USG-funded training courses at the 
Interamerican Air Forces Academy, Homestead Air Force Base, Florida, 
as part of PGR efforts to enhance aviation maintenance and pilot skills. 
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The USG also provided technical advice to the PGR on how to operate 
and support portable forward base facilities to improve the effectiveness 
of aenal eradication operations. In A , the PGR signed the 
USG-financed Bell Helicopter Services Inc. (BHSI) aviation maintenance 
renewal contract for $21.9 million. 


Military Roles in the Anti-Drug Effort 


Both the Mexican Army and Navy have extensive anti-drug programs. 


a tes with against suspected traffickers in Mexican 
terri waters. 
The Mexican Army has traditionally the national eradication 


campaign th manual eradication of drug crops and destruction of 
clandestine la strips. In «<dition, the Air Force ( of the Army) 


project. 
southern-based radar system in December, the military 
play a greater role in detecting suspect aircraft. 


has 
The Navy is responsible for maritime interdiction and eradication of 


illicit crops in coastal areas. The Mexican Navy has increased its 
cooperation with the U.S. Coast Guard and other USG ies to 
counter the rise in maritime trafficking in region. rge 


the la 
maritime seizures in 1991 (totalling over 6 mt of cocaine and 5 mt of 
———ee— ore rere e— oo 
smuggling. 


Money Laundering 


While Mexico is not considered by the USG to be a key money laundering 
center, its large, ing ny aa it a tempting location to 
launder or invest drug proceeds. GOM is attempting to enact more 
stringent regulations on money laundering, but the profusion 
unregulated currency exchange houses along the U.S./Mexico 
facilitate the movement of large amounts of drug proceeds. 


Money laundering is still a financial violation in Mexico, rather than a 
criminal violation. Mexican banks are not required to maintain records 
of large transactions. There are no controls on the amount of money that 
can be t into or transferred ype tye - 4, LL TT 
reporting of, currency transactions in money exchange houses. i 
loans, however, must be with the Finance Ministry. 
GOM plans to present a legislative package to the Mexican Assembly in 
early 1992 to criminalize money laundering and subject offenders to 
criminal penalties and asset forfeiture. The p legislation also 
OT currency transaction reporting requirements similar to those in 


ts 
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gpa ris vos * Sering inetigntion aimed of UB. oth Moston 


investigation aimed at U.S. and Mexican 
Vinletors "The US. Cust Customs Service held a laundering control 
seminar at the Mexican Foreign Secretariat (SRE) in November for 
approximately 70 Treasury and PGR officials. “he PGR 
el ee 2 ay ee eee 
oad teed @ training assistance 
pespenes F Mexican Federal Judicial Police (MFJP) in 
select FB offices to facilitate the exchange of i tion in 
criminal investigations. 


The GOM continued to seize y in narcotics cases during FY 1991, 
including approximately million in assets from in tions 
assisted by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). Mexican 
re ee ee meen come ay nee See SgETEEENY 
as in 


Precursor and Essential Chemicals 


Mexico has a large chemical industry. Most precursor chemicals for 
heroin conversion laboratories can be purchased in small amounts 
within Mexico; chemicals from the U.S. and elsewhere destined for 
cocaine conversion laboratories in South America also transit the 
country. As a member of the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control 
Commission (CICAD) and the International Drug Enforcement 
Conference (IDEC), the GOM has committed itself to adopt legislation to 
govern the control, record keeping, and reporting requirements on 
precursor chemicals. 


U.S/Mexican Law Enforcement Cooperation 


The USG has a cooperative and eg a relationship with GOM law 
enforcement counterparts in handling drug and other criminal cases of 
mutual interest, including the therinn of intelli on the activities of 
narcovics trafficking groups. Mexico and United States also 
cooperate closely in the extradition of Leg pursuant to the bilateral 
Extradition Treaty. Mexico does however, extradite Mexican 
nationals. MFJP agents cooperated with USG law enforcement agencies 
in bilateral investigations of d traffickers operating in Mexico and 
the United States. USG law enforcement training programs for GOM 

nel in 1991 focused on air, land, and sea interdiction and 
investigative techniques in money laundering cases. 





Corruption. President Salinas, has made it clear on numerous occasions 
that narcotics-related > poles and other abuses of official authority 
are a serious Mexican lem that need to be overcome. He has 
declared a strong cam fa against official corruption of all kinds and 
has been tough on officials accused of facilitating narcotics trafficking. 


Bringing narcotics-related corruption under control is essential for 
Mexico to be able to significantly affect trafficking organizations and 
operations. 
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Under Salinas’ reform campaign, hundreds of MFJP and military 
personnel have lost their positions, and others have been prosecuted for 
drug smuggling or for protecting drug traffickers. In 1991, the GOM 
fi 3,000 Customs officers because of extensive abuse of authority. 
The PGR is attempting to eliminate corruption and abuse of authority by 
lacing all MFJP activity under the direction of federal prosecutors. 
th military services have taken aggressive measures against 
corruption, instituting drug testing in many units, and restricting 
soldiers to one tour in the counter-drug campaign; personnel in sensitive 
positions undergo polygraph examinations. Milita commanders rotate 
periodically and are not permitted to head units in their home districts. 


In the case of the November 7 shooting incident in Veracruz between the 
Army and MFJP agents that left seven NBRF/MFJP agents dead, 
President Salinas asked for a full investigation of the incident by the 
independent and _ res Mexican National Human Rights 
Commission (CNDH). The CNDH report of December 6 accused General 
Moran Acevedo, Commander of the Military Zone, and other 
high-ranking military officers of breaking civil and military laws and 
recommended that the Army investigate the incident further. 
Immediately following the report, the Army suspended the General and 
the other officers involved in the incident. They have subsequently been 
charged with violations of military and civil code and will stand trial in a 
military court. 


Agreements and Treaties. The Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT) 
entered into force on May 3. The USG/GOM Cooperation in Combatting 
Narcotics Trafficking and Drug Dependency Agreement (the “Chiles 
Amendment”) is also now in force. 


Mexico has bilateral narcotics cooperation accords with Australia, 
Belize, Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Germany, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Italy, Peru, the former Soviet Union, Spain, the 
UK, the U.S., and Venezuela. Agreements are or? negotia with El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. Mexico is a party to the 1988 UN Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 


Cultivation and Production. Farmers continue to cultivate the majority 
of opium poppy and cannabis in Mexico, in part because of low prices for 
licit crops and adverse economic conditions. Their product, grown 
mostly on national lands, is collected and smuggled into the U.S. by 
well-organized trafficking groups who have functioned successfully for 
decades. There is no evidence of coca cultivation or significant hashish 
processing in Mexico. 


Illicit crop cultivation is found throughout ‘h« v+stern side of the Sierra 
Madre range, with the southwestern states now producing more than 
the traditional tri-state area of Chihuahua, Durango, and Sinaloa. 
Although yields are higher in the southwest than in the drier northwest 
region, recent heavy rainfall in the north could increase yields there in 
early 1992. 
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Opium poppy cultivation remained at about the same level as in 1990 
(10,310 ha in 1991 versus 10,100 ha in 1990), but eradication increased 
by 41 percent (from 4,650 ha in 1990 to 6,545 ha in 1991); therefore, 
Hind, succeeded in reducing potential heroin production from 6.2 mt in 
1990 to 4.1 mt in 1991 -- a 34 percent reduction. The GOM’s impact on 
marijuana is even more impressive. Not only was cannabis cultivation 
reduced by nearly a third over 1990 (down from 41,800 ha in 1990 to 
28,710 ha in 1991), but eradication increased by 60 percent (from 6,750 
ha in 1990 to 10,795 ha in 1991); together, this reduced ntial 
production of dried/usable marijuana from 19,715 mt in 1990 to 7,775 mt 
in 1991 (a record 61 percent reduction). 


Longstanding GOM oar has been to eliminate illicit crops wherever 
found. In the past, the GOM neither made crop estimates nor set annual 
drug eradication targets. The PGR is implementing an aerial survey 
program which will enable it to produce its own annual national illicit 
crop production estimates in the future. The GOM also has announced 
that aerial photo reconnaissance would be done by the Mexican Air Force 
(MAF), uppers both the Army and PGR eradication programs. In 
July, the M formally approved continued USG technical assistance 
for eradication verification. 


Under the Salinas Administration, PGR leadership has used its air 
assets to support drug interdiction and other anti-drug law enforcement 
activities while still maintaining a strong commitment to the eradication 
program. 


In 1991, the GOM increased opium poppy eradication by 41 percent and 
cannabis eradication by 60 percent over 1990 levels, due in large part to 
a strategy of striking fields closer to maturation, rather than making 
repea strikes on seedbeds. The Mexican national drug strategy for 
1992 outlines a new strategy toward eradication which should further 
increase eradication efficiency. Together with new helicopter purchases 
by the PGR in 1991 and planned USG technology transfers in 1992, the 

SG estimates that the GOM will be able to increase eradication by 20 
percent in 1992. 


Domestic Programs. Drug use in Mexico remains low, although the 
GOM recently recognized that cocaine and heroin abuse is on the rise 
along the U.S./Mexico border and in some tourist resort areas. Attorney 
General Morales called for compulsory drug education in schools, an 
extensive publicity campaign on preventic 1 measures, and a program for 
assisting drug addicts in hospitals. USAID is assisting the M in 
these activities. In the Attorney General's view, Mexico is vulnerable to 
the spread of drug addiction because of increased disposable income, new 
development patterns, and a decline in traditional family relationships. 
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Mexico has a growing number of governmental, voluntary and 
community organizations involved in drug prevention research, 
treatment, and educational programs, although many operate with 
minimal resources. Prevention programs aw upon the 1988 
Convention demand reduction objectives and focus on education, training 
and the mobilization of communities. Mexico conducted public 
campaigns on drug prevention in the media, especially on television and 
radio, and ran a successful poster anti-drug campaign. The GOM 
announced plans for a new survey of drug use targeted at known high 
drug use areas; the USG has extended technical and financial support 
for the study. Mexico also seeks to strengthen ties on the U.S./Mexican 
border by linking U.S. and Mexican counterparts in epidemiology, drug 
prevention and treatment. 


President Salinas created the National Council on Addictions in 
February to coordinate all GOM national and international demand 
reduction activities. The General Coordinator, Dr. Guido Belsasso, seeks 
to increase Mexican efforts to reduce domestic drug consumption as well 
as to develop Mexico’s role as a hemispheric leader in this field. Mexico 
has signed bilateral demand reduction ments with other countries, 
met extensively with drug control officials from the U.S. and elsewhere, 
and created an information network and center. Through the OAS, 
Mexico will connect other Latin American countries to share information 
on drug prevention research and treatment programs. 





IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG seeks to substantially reduce the flow of 
illicit drugs from Mexico into the U.S. by building close counternarcotics 
cooperation with the GOM and by rota, A GOM to enhance its 
narcotics control programs. Specifically, USG policy supports the 
following GOM efforts: 


-- Reduce/eliminate illicit narcotics production through eradication 
and build an aerial survey capability and verification program to 
report on eradication results; 


-- Reduce narcotics trafficking from Mexico to the U.S. by intensifying 
interdiction operations, increasing seizures, and disrupting major 
trafficking organizations; 


-- Build an effective and efficient field support infrastructure to 
support both eradication and interdiction activities; and 


-- Create a greater public awareness in Mexico of the negative effects 
of drug production and abuse on the health, society, economy, and 
political welfare of the nation. 


Bilateral Cooperation. USG agencies worked closely with the PGR in 
numerous investigations and programs. NBRF/Halcon seizures 
underscore the success of cooperation enjoyed between the USG and 
GOM in 1990 and 1991. Mexican officials received and briefed dozens 
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of USG executive and legislative delegations, including Office of 
National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) Director Robert Martinez who 
led a Presidential mission to Mexico in May to discuss drug issues. 


The Mexican Navy conducted coincidental anti-narcotics operations with 
the U.S. Coast Guard (USCG) off both coasts, taking the lead on 
planning and executing the operations and providing operational 
shipriders/aircraft observers on USCG vessels for the first time in 
October. The USG transferred two decommissioned USCG 82-foot patrol 
craft, the Point Verde and the Point Herron, to the Mexican Navy in July 
for use in combatting maritime drug trafficking. 


USAID funding supported demand reduction activities in northern 
border communities, in certain resort areas, and in Mexico City in 1991. 
Virtually all USAID-funded projects are implemented by private sector, 
community-based organizations. New programs are planned for the 
Matamoros and Mexicali areas in 1992. 


USIS sponsored the May visit of the Mayo Group of distinguished 
California judges and attorneys. The Mayo Group visitors conducted an 
unpreceden series of mock trials, including the case of an accused 
drug trafficker, to demonstrate aspects of the U.S. legal system to some 
300 members of the Mexican legal community. 


Secretary Baker led a delegation of U.S. Cabinet members and agency 
heads to the annual USG/GOM Bi-national Commission (BNC) meeting 
in Mexico City in September. Agreements were reached to strengthen 
bilateral cooperation in combatting drug trafficking with an increased 
effort to tackle mo: v laundering as well as the spread of drug 
trafficking in Central America. 


The “Cooperation in Combatting Narcotics Trafficking and Drug 
Dependency" Agreement established a bilateral anti-drug commission. 
The resulting U.S./Mexico Mixed Permanent Commission (MPC) Against 
Narcotics Trafficking and Drug Dependency met for the first time in 
Mexico City on September 7, and reviewed the entire range of bilateral 
drug cooperation. The MPC’s Demand Reduction Working Grou 
(DRWG) held technical talks in Washington in October. At the DRW 
meeting, the State Department Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters (INM) and the M agreed to conduct joint, school-based drug 
prevention training in Central America. 


The GOM signed four counternarcotics Memoranda of Understanding 
(MOU) with the USG on September 25 covering USG support for the 
PGR’s interagency anti-narcotics planning and information center, 
enhanced eradication efforts, mobile trailers and trucks for air 
interdiction operations, and an aerial survey program of illicit crops. 


INM’s program in Mexico supports drug control projects in law 
enforcement, demand reduction/education and eradication. While most 
of INM’s FY 1991 and FY 1992 funding supports the PGR’s aviation 
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program -- essential to eradication and interdiction -- the GOM plans to 
assume more of these costs. This action will enable the USG to direct 
more of its resources toward training, bilateral law enforcement efforts, 
and assisting the GOM in acquiring more advanced technology. 


The Road Ahead. Under President Salinas, the Mexican Government 
has stepped up its war on drugs with greater emphasis on enforcement, 
education, and treatment. Despite noteworthy progress, the flow of 
drugs through Mexico into the U.S. remains at a high level, and Mexican 
society and institutions still face the enormous challenges from this 
multi-billion dollar criminal activity. We expect Mexico's role as the 
largest conduit of cocaine to the United States to continue, and we must 
continue to build on the positive Mexican reaction to the U.S. National 
Drug a by encouraging greater bilateral confidence and 
cooperation. We also anticipate that Mexico will play a larger role in 


building a regional coalition against drug trafficking. 
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Statistical Tables 


TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 3,765 5,450 6,600 5,001 
Eradication /a (ha) 6,545 4,650 3,000 3,737 
Cultivation (ha) 10,310 10,100 9,600 7,738 
Yield [mt] 41 62 66 45-55 
HEROIN 
Theoretical potentia! [mt] 4.1 6.2 6.6 5.0 
Seized in-country [mt] 0.146 0.40 0.30 0.15 
CANNABIS 
Potentially harvested (ha) 17,915 35,050 53,900 5,003 
Eradication /a (ha) 10,795 6,750 4,000 3,997 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 28,710 41,800 57,900 9,000 
Whole dry plant /b 
Yield (1.13 mt/ha) [mt] 39,600 60,900 5,655 
Usable Plant /b 
Yield [mt] 7,775 # 19,700 * 30,200 . 
Seized in-country [mt] 255 408 412 278 
Consumed in-country [mt] 100 100 100 100 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 0.10 0.40 . 0.16 
Heroin [mt] 0.15 0.18 0.93 0.07 
Cocaine [mt] 50.26 48.50 38.10 15.40 
Marijuana [mt] 254.90 408 412 278 
Arrests 
Nationals 8,621 18,000 15,849 14,000 
Foreigners 141 194 292 275 
Total Arrests . 8,762 18,194 16,141 14,275 
Labs Destroyed 
Heroin 8 12 12 8 
Cocaine 1 1 5 1 


Users (thousands) 
Opium 
Heroin 
Cocaine 
Marijuana 





(a) Increased information sharing with the Government of Mexico has helped us 
improve the accuracy of the impact of eradication on marijuana and opium 
cultivation in 1990. Based on this analysis, we have adjusted the estimates 


17/ 





MEXICO 





Statistical Tables 


for 1989 opium hectarage eradicated upwards and of marijuana hectarage 
eradicated downwards. This changes the net cultivation available for harvest 
and potential production figures for both crops accordingly. 

(b) 1990 information from Government of Mexico officials has enabled us to obtain a 
more accurate understanding of the actual amount of usable plant yie'd versus 
whole plant yield. Accordingly we have used the “usable plant yield” to 
calculate production figures for both 1989 and 1990. 

*Usable plant yield .56 mt/ha 

# Usable plant yield .434 mt/ha 








Mexico Cocaine Seizures 1988-1991 
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NICARAGUA 
lL. Summary 
The Government of Nicaragua (GON) has onl qe Ah n to address 
the counternarcotics issue. With the end of a ten- ng civil war, 


and the vacuum of authority arising from the wit + lbs of security 
forces from rural areas, Nicaragua is becoming a transit point for illicit 
drugs moving north. Though drug seizures so far have been too limited 
to establish a clear trend, it appears that much of the drug me og 
involves cocaine arriving on the Atlantic coast, or passing wena Se 
Pacific coast ports. To date, all major seizures have been on the Pacific 
coast. 


Nicaraguan law enforcement forces do not have special units dedicated 
to narcotics trafficking. The economic difficulties facing the current 
ernment have uced the capabilities of the ost security forces. 
evertheless, tive Ministry of Government -- responsible ior police affairs 
-- is in the process of fi a new anti-narcotics unit and has 
requested assistance from the USG to train and equip the unit. The 
National Assembly has two laws in committee designed to replace the 
current, antiquated narcotics-control law. 


Ul. Status of Country 


Since the Chamorro Government is new to the drug control scene, the 
scope of tie national drug problem is not clear. Recent seizures, 
however, indicate that the country is being used as a transit point in the 
traffic of drugs -- mostly cocaine -- from South America to U.S. and 
Europe. There is a limited amount of cannabis cultivation, primarily for 
domestic consumption. The end of the ten-year civil war left a vacuum 
of authority in much of the countryside which can be exploited by 

sophisticated drug trafficking organizations. The government has few 
resources to dedicate to drug control efforts, when other critical needs 
remain unaddressed. 


Itt. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Initiatives. There has been no governmental entity dedicated to 
someting drug abuse or trafficking. However, the GON an two 
principal policy initiatives in 1991 to combat drug trafficking. The first 
is an effort by the Ministry of Government to create a new directorate 
under the Off. ce of the Minister to deal with narcotics affairs. The new 
office will include representatives of the Ministries of Health and 
Education, the Attorney General's office, and law enforcement offices. 
This effort has been delayed by the apparent resignation of the GON’s 
first nominee as Anti-Narcotics Commissioner. Lately, this initiative 
has been organized under the Vice Minister of Government, who has 
announced his intent to appoint @ new Anti-Narcotics Commissioner 


soon. 
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The second initiative involves collaboration between the executive, 
judicial and legislative branches to produce a comprehensive law dealing 
with drug trafficking and related criminal activity. The present law, 
dating from the early 1970s, does not ——— the broad complex of 
illegal activity connected with drug trafficking, such as money 
laundering and traffic in precursor chemicals 


Nicaraguan anti-narcotics accomplishments in 1991 
were limited principally to seizures of cocaine transiting the country 
a 30 kg in March, and 700 kg in November) and increased 
arrests of small-time local drug dealers. 


In September, Nicaragua signed a Memorandum of Understanding with 
the USG governing assistance on narcotics issues. Among the goals set 
forth in the agreement are the formation of an independent enforcement 
unit in the police and the passage of modern anti-narcotics legislation. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Nicaraguan law enforcement units remain 
under the effective control of the FSLN, are highly politicized, and are 
severely handicapped by a lack of nnel, equipment, and training. 
Nicaragua's antiquated narcotics law, which treats ion of or 
trafficking in controlled substances (as defined by international 
convention) as violations of health codes rather than of criminal 
statutes, further complicates police efforts. The new law will address 
this problem. 


sinecl. alt Involvement of local officials in drug trafficking has been 
all , although no arrests have been made. On occasion, political 


opponents accuse each other of corruption or involvement in narcotics 
but none of these accusations has been proved. There is no evidence that 
senior government officials are involved in or facilitate illicit drug 
trafficking. 


Agreements and Treaties. ae is a party to all international 
narcotics conventions signed by the USG except the 1972 Protocol 
amending the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic . In September, 
ar bar ag signed a narcotics control cooperation agreement with 
olombia. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is cultivated in small plots 
throughout Nicaragua, primarily for local consumption. There is no 
evidence of production or cultivation of other drugs. 


Domestic Programs. At present, demand reduction in Nicaragua is 
limited to occasional media messages and efforts by the Ministries of 
_— and Education to spread the word about the dangerr of drug 
abuse. 
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IV. US. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


icy Initiatives. U.S. goals in Nicar are to assist the government 
to address effectively the problem of illegal narcotic shipments through 
Nicaragua. Initiatives include USG assistance in drafting a new 
narcotics-control law, encouraging the government to join regional 
groups dedicated to halting drug trafficking, and aang th~ government 
to form a fessional, civilian law jalvoumnans y to deal with 
narcotics violations. 


Bilateral Cooperation. In September, funds provided by the State 
Department's Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM) were 
used to assist the Nicaraguan Government to send representatives to a 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) training course in Costa Rica, 
to the International Drug Enforcement Conference (IDEC) IX conference 
in Colombia, and to the meeting of the Central American Commission for 
the Control of Narcotics in Guatemala City. INM funds were also used 
to help the GON host a regional conference to draft new anti-narcotics 
legislation. Judicial officials from the USG and the Costa Rican 
Government attended the meeting as advisors. The remainder of INM 
anti-narcotics funds for 1991 is being used to help the GON construct 
several police narcotics control offices on the Atlantic coast. 


Since the democratic transition in Nicaragua, the GON has shown an 
interest in close cooperation with the USG in narcotics matters. The 
GON cooperated in the a hension of one im nt trafficker, 
responded positively to D contacts, and sha counternarcotics 
information it has developed. The government has also worked closely 
with DEA and U.S. Customs to develop training programs for GON 
officials responsible for border security against narcotics trafficking. 


The Road Ahead. The USG will continue its bilateral efforts with the 
GON to control narcotics. Building on the established groundwork, 
future assistance will include technical advice, some commodities, and 
counternarcotics training. Furthermore, INM and the Government of 
Mexico will provide joint, school-based prevention training. 


V. Statistical Tables. No statistical data is available 
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PANAMA 


lL. Summary 


+ ater ay Rag cm Sag nah x Soe laundering continue to be serious 
threats to democracy The Endara Government, however, 


raped ad er ay A A psn yw lems and took a number 
of steps in 1991 to build for the future. included conclusion of a 
ce cg shiprider), and . Y Stieal Gecinien . install 
operations agreement ( , and a ision to i a 
Joint Information Coordination Center (JICC) in Panama. The Endara 
Government understands the threat of drugs to society and made a 

i? See as = Seen Se See See © ing. and 


991, Panama controls on y yh 
improved on Ay between the 
communities to implement these controls. 


IL Status of Country 


Though accurate data on the flow of illegal drugs through Panama is not 
available, seizures indicate that the country is a major transshipment 

int for cocaine destined for the U.S. got my = Large seizures in 
991 indicate that narcotics traffickers continue to use = means to 
transship illegal narcotics, especially cocaine. There is evidence, 
however, to su rumors about cocaine eee labs tn the Darien, 
Probable eS ory production is limited to small amounts of 
marijuana is no evidence of significant precursor chemicals 
production or diversion. 


Panama's role as a financial and commercial crossroads and its dollar 
economy make it an attractive venue for a Se money launderers. 
Regulations requiring the recording of certain banking transactions, the 
prosecution of narcotics money laundering cases and the freezing of 
accounts are important, initial steps to combat money laundering, but 
have yet to be implemented widely and effectively. 


Ii. eepeudranepmepnannnngren 


Initiatives. The Panamanian Government (GOP) took several 
significant measures to reduce the 1-7" drug trade. The MLAT, 
with the U.S. in April, was ratified by the National Assembly in July. 
The Treaty, which is pending in the U.S. Senate is an im nt vehic 
for sharing information and evidence for use in criminal investigations 
and prosecutions, including narcotics trafficking and money laundering. 
It is also an important svenbel of the Endara Government's commitment 
to combat drug trafficking and money laundering through international 
cooperation. 
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The MLAT identifies the Ministry of Government and Justice as the 


GOP’s central authority on - wg Ae nen mee — a tment in 
June of a Director for the inati Office Ministry 
demonstrated the GOP’s commitment. The  Suhoduled to open in 


1992, will educate Panamanian lawyers, bankers, and others on 
implementing the Treaty. Once the Senate has given its advice and 
consent to the treaty and it is signed by the President, the MLAT will 
come into 


In March, Panama — a a t with the 
USG. This vatrote of the US Coast Guard and 


agreement permits join 
the Panamanian Maritime aera (SMN). The State te. Department's 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM) 
decommissioned 82-foot U.S. Coast Guard patrol boat to the SMN in 
July. Various operations have served as effective training and 

t mechanisms for the SMN. 


In January, the National Banking Commission of Panama expanded the 
recording nts of Cabinet Decree 41 by including ‘near-cash” 
transactions of $10,000 or more (e.g., travelers checks, bank checks, or 
“bearer” money orders). The National Banking Commission and the 

General's office signed a iemesenden of Understanding in 
April for enhanced cooperation in criminal investigations of money 
laundering. Since no mechanism existed, this is a positive step, 
although it remains to be fully implemented. 


Panama signed the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 

Narcotic and Psychotropic Substances; the GOP, however, has yet 

to present Convention to the National Assembly for ratification. 

a law already incorporates many provisions of the UN 
vention 


Panama has anti-narcotics legislation. Law 23 of 1986 
criminalizes a broad range of narcotics producing and trafficki 
activities and laundering, and ides for the forfeiture 
trafficker assets. Nationa f ly’s ad_ hoc Commission on 
Narcotics is working on an u ive narcotics law, which 
should be ready for National ably consideration in 1992. 


Accomplishments. Despite the GOP's many competing =~ it has 
made important strides in combatting drug trafficking In 1991, law 
enforcement agencies made 914 narcotics-related arveste, As the judicial 
backload of cases dating from the Noriega regime is redu more 
recent narcotics cases are reaching the trial stage. USAID is assisti 

the GOP in strengthening its judicial system through technica 

assistance, training, and commodities. This assistance is designed to 
increase the efficiency and independence of the investigative and trial 
phases of the crimin pe oe process. Panamanian law enforcement 
agencies have confiscated substantial assets used in trafficking activities. 








Panamanian banking community. Five USG experts spoke about bank 
a eo a a 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Panamanian law enforcement institutions 
have established a creditable record of narcotics seizures and arrests. 
The special Anti-narcotics Force of the Judicial Technical Police (PTJ) 
now numbers 42 officers, with plans to expand it to 91. The PTJ also is 
Eicopsustbility (OPH) ia 1901" tte siosion is to investignte allegations of 
ibility (OPR) in 1991. Its mission is to in igate allegations of 
misconduct, including drug-related corruption, by PTJ members. The 
PTJ initiated 175 investigations; of the 14 officers referred for 
tion, all were dismissed from the PTJ. The Panamanian 
Service seized over 1,000 kg of cocaine in 1991. 


Corruption. There is no conclusive evidence of any senior official 
in the production, distribution of drugs or money laundering, 
although these axe unsenfiemed seperte of cuapest activities. 


l noe 
Domestic Programs. Panamanians are acutely aware that drug abuse 
and drug trafficking are urgent problems tht the a 
address. In contrast to the , virtually no one insists that drug 
war is a problem only for the U.S. and other countries. 


Panama is — ignificant progress in demand reduction. Programs 
supported by the have generated drug prevention commissions in 
a province and in many neighborhoods of Panama City. In addition 
to founding the Provincial Drug Commissions, the National oh 
coe 2 = a ee gy = a oe 
working- prevention specialists several agencies 
the government and private sector. Officials of the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Education are working, under a USG grant to teach 


drug prevention techniques to teachers throughout the country. 


USAID has supported various demand reduction efforts, such as an 
ee Sp study that provides up-to-date information to 

anamanian authorities on narcotics use. is will assist in the design 
and implementation of narcotics awareness and prevention ams. 
USAID has a two-year program with the private-sector Cruz Blanca to 
expand its response to the growing and for community-level 
assistance for training and counseling. 
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IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs: 


Policy Initiatives. The USG strategy seeks to enhance the 
professionalism of Panamanian enforcement rsonnel, including 
Customs and the National Drug Commission, and to provide material 
assistance for more effective operations (vehicles, computers, 
communications and field gear). 


The USG works with the GOP to disrupt and dismantle multinational 
criminal organizations supporting the production, rocessing, 
transportation, and distribution of drugs to the U.S. and the laundering 
of their illicit profits. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The Panamanian Government cooperates 
extensively in assisting the USG on various drug-related matters. The 
1990 Ship Boarding eement laid the groundwork for high-seas 
boardings by the U.S. Coast Guard of Panamanian-registered vessels. 
The US has received authority from the GOP to board, search, seize, 
and prosecute, if necessary, with little delay. 


USG officials work with Panamanian law enforcement institutions to 
interdict illegal narcotics and conduct drug investigations. U.S. officials 
also work with Panamanian authorities on intelligence analysis and 
dissemination. The GOP provided substantial assistance to US. 
narcotics and money laundering investigations and prosecutions. The 
GOP also provided the USG with documents in three major inquests 
(Rodriguez Gacha, Calico and C-Chase) and documents for five 
additional lesser cases (including Cape Cod Task Force and Polar Cap). 
The GOP acceded to USG requests for bank records growing out of 
documents seized in Colombia during joint Government of Colombia 
(GOCYUSG actions. 


In a continuing effort to improve capabilities, over 250 Panamanian law 
enforcement personnel received training in USG-funded seminars. In 
April, the USG sponsored money laundering courses for law enforcement 
and judicial officials. The courses focused on money laundering 
intelligence and on _ prosecuting money laundering offenses. 
Approximately 60 GOP officials participated. The U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) office followed up with several law 
enforcement seminars, including two on money laundering investigative 
intelligence. These were in addition to training offered by the 
Department of Justice’s International Criminal Investigative Training 
Assistance Program (ICITAP), which included 22 hours of anti-narcotics 
training, and the October mock trials sponsored by USIS, which included 
a narcotics trafficking case. With ICITAP assistance, the PTJ published 
a manual for the handling of evidence in criminal cases, including drug 
cases. 


Under the 1990 Essential Chemicals Agreement, the PTJ has cooperated 
fully in providing information on companies suspected of transporting 
essential and precursor chemicals through Panama for illicit purposes. 
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The USG has requested extradition of four Colombian nationals to the 
United States for legal action under the 1904 bilateral treaty. The cases 
are still pending in the Panamanian judicial system. 


The USG is consulting with the GOP on establishing a Caribbean Basin 
Radar Net (CBRN) station which would enable the USG to share data 
and provide the GOP with an opportunity to assume a greater role in 
regional counternarcotics efforts. The USG is also helping to improve 
local information gathering and analysis capabilities through the 
creation of the J ice The USG has purchased equipment for the JICC, 


and the GOP is seeking appropriate space and budgeting salaries for the 
staff. 
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Statistical Tables* 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 

Seizures 

Cocaine [mt] - 9.30 3.96 1.73 1.37 

Bazuco [mt] . 0.02 0.04 0.24 0.04 

Cannabis [mt] . 9.87 0.11 1.84 0.01 
Arrests 

Nationals - 610 707 - - 

Foreigners - 149 116 - 
Total Arrests . 759 823 - 
*Seizure and arrest data have been corrected for previous years by 
Panamanian authorities. 

Panama: Cocaine Seizures 1988-1991 
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THE BAHAMAS 
I. Summary 


The Bahamas remains a transit point for cocaine destined for the U.S., 
despite successful —— programs, joint USG and Government of the 
Commonwealth of The Bahamas ( B) interdiction and investigative 
operations, and Bahamian Government enforcement of its tough drug 
laws. In 1991, the Bahamian Government acted ively against 
drug trafficking throughout the 790 island archi . We estimate 
that the flow of marijuana through The Bahamas has declined 
sicnificantly with the reduction of production in Colombia in recent 
years, although Bahamian authorities sometimes interdict marijuana 
frum Jamaica. The Bahamas has traditionally been neither a 
drug-producing nor a drug-refining country. However, a new 
development in 1991 was the discovery and eradication of a cannabis 
field and the seizure of prepared marijuana on Andros Island. 
Corruption continues to be a problem, particularly of local officials at 
isolated locations. Cooperation between the USG and the GCOB is close, 
extensive and productive. 


Il. Status of Country 


The Bahamas’ location between Colombia and Florida makes it an ideal 
transit point for cocaine en route to the eastern United States. As a 
major financial center, it has the potential to be a money laundering 
site. Although USG law enforcement agencies occasionally report on 
money laundering connected to activity in The Bahamas, we do not have 
an accurate estimate of its extent. The GCOB is committed to protecti 
its standing as a legitimate international financial services center an 
~; a to bilateral talks on money laundering issues with the USG 
in 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GCOB cooperates fully and extensively with USG 
narcotics control agencies, and + assistance plays a large role in 
supporting a wide variety of its efforts. The Bahamas also has taken a 
number of steps to improve its legal framework for drug control. The 
Bahamas was the first country to sign the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. The 


GCOB passed ——_——Te < -oeangy required under the Convention 
and has issued all related regulations except a customs order requirin 


that precursor chemicals be licensed before entry or export. The GCO 
expects to issue this regulation in early 1992. The draft regulation 
would control 39 chemicals, which, if signed as currently written, would 
exceed Convention and USG internal control uirements. The USG 
has no information that The Bahamas is by traffickers as a 
precursor chemical transit country. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. The Bahamas has adequate laws and 
regulations to control drug trafficking. The GCOB strategy is to make 
drug wrakioting in The Bahamas difficult, unprofitable, and dangerous. 
By oe bail to foreigners arrested on drug charges and by imposing 
long, mandatory minimum sentences against traffickers, the GCOB has 
been increasingly successful in dissuading traffickers from entering 
The Bahamas. The airdrops now used by traffickers, in which loads of 
cocaine are dropped into the sea for waiting pick up boats, reflect an 
attempt to avoid the network of USG-supplied radar installations 
soereng throughout the islands, and illustrates how the traffickers 
have had to change tactics in response to more effective interdiction 
techniques. 


In 1991, the GCOB successfully implemented its drug conspiracy laws. 
The Royal Bahamas Police Force (RBPF) arrested Sean Adderley, one of 
the most prominent drug traffickers in The Bahamas, along with three 
members of his organization. Denied bail, Adderley remains in jail 

nding trial. The RBPF also arrested two major traffickers active on 

rand Bahama Island. Convictions in 1991 brought to justice traffickers 
Norman Nixon, Robin B. Nichols, and Lee Butler. However, Livingston 
"Winky" Gray, a convicted drug lord, reportedly continues to conduct 
trafficking operations while free on bail pending appeals. 


Corruption. The GCOB has taken appropriate and effective measures to 
prevent and punish official corruption although corruption of local 
officials at isolated locations continues to be a srebiom. Trials proceeded 
during 1991 against two island commissioners and an air traffic 
controller arrested in 1990 (along with 23 others) for facilitating drug 
trafficking. A police inspector and a customs officer were convicted on 
two separate drug conspiracy charges. The GCOB investigates 
allegations of corruption provided by USG law enforcement agencies and 
has assisted prosecutions in the U.S. of Bahamian officials by providing 
valuable evidence in those cases. 


Agreements and Treaties. In the international arena, The Bahamas 
actively participates in the OAS Inter-American Drug Abuse Control 
Commission (CICAD) and is part of the Experts p on money 
laundering. The Bahamas is also a member of the Caribbean Financial 
Action Task Force. 





The Bahamas has cooperated closely with USG law enforcement 
agencies on drug interdiction. For ten years, The Bahamas and the US. 
have jointly patrolled the seas and the airspace of The Bahamas against 
drug traffickers under such poem as Operation Bahamas and Turks 
and Caicos (OPBAT), OPBANDI , and the shiprider agreement. 


OPBAT, consisting of Royal Bahamas Police Force (RBPF) officials and 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) agents transported by 
U.S. Coast Guard, U.S. Army, and DEA helicopters, continues to 
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patrol out of Nassau, Free —<% and George Town to interdict trafficker 
aircraft and their cargo. 1991, the joint OPBAT mission opened a 
base in Great Inagua, the southernmost island of The Bahamas. 


OPBANDIT, a similar mission based in South Florida, is conducted 
jointly by the RBPF and U.S. Customs. The shiprider program between 
the U.S. Coast Guard and the Royal Bahamas Defence Force (RBDF), 
extends the sea coverage of the B by allowing U.S. Coast Guard 
cutters to trol the waters of The Bahamas. US. ms, U.S. Coast 
Guard, and the RBDF patrol jointly in the waters between South Florida 
and The Bahamas, using a base at Gun Cay. 


In biannual meetings bringing together law enforcement agencies and 
high-level officials of both ~untries, The Bahamas-U.S. Joint Task Force 
has focused on innovative means to d to the changes in trafficki 
patterns in the archipelago. The GCOB has sought out the use of U 
mobile aerostat vessels in Bahamian pee Feng It also has adopted 
techniques such as reverse tod tions to outwit traffickers, 
in which a law enforcement officer plays role of a drug seller, gaining 
knowledge of the trafficking netw an facilitating arrests. 


These innovations have produced evidence that has been used 

successfully in criminal cases. While at times the judicial system of The 

ns is slow and cumbersome by U.S. stendards (the extradition of 

a. igel Bowe is in its sixth year of court proceedings), justice is 
ispe 


fairly nsed. The Bahamas Supreme Court all a nd 
Bowe's a ls to overturn his extradition to the U.S. A final appe 
the Cari n appeals court should be heard in March 1992. In POOL, 


there were ol extraditions from The Bahamas to the U.S. and five from 
the U.S. to The Bahamas. 


Cultivation and Production. While not traditionally a o_O or 
drug- —— country, the Bahamian Police in late 1991 destroyed 
approximate 40,000 | cannabis seedlings and 1,000 medium-size plants 
on opt Is A and seized 22 kg of prepared marijuana. No arrests 
were made. 


Domestic The National Drug Council (NDC), under the 
Ministry of Health, coordinates drug abuse prevention efforts in The 
Bahamas. The NDC a the efforts of government and private 


os reli ~, and businesses to address nd 
uction issues. weanems to guide Bahamian teenagers to a 
drug-free life are notable n 1991, Ministry of Education began 


training public school teachers in a am that instills self-worth and 
decision-making skills in primary school-age children. The NDC’s adult 
~ ams focus on community action against violent crime, which the 

sees as a result of drug use and community acceptance of 


trafficking. 
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The GCOB recently completed a study of drug use on New Providence 
Island (Nassau) and Grand Bahama Island (Freeport) funded by the 
United Nations International Drug Control Program (UNDCP). The 
study reports that the rate of cocaine use in The Bahamas is lower than 
in the U.S., but higher than in Canada. About two percent of all 
respondents to the survey have used cocaine often en to be termed 
“probably addicts”, defined as persons with a lifetime uency of use 
over 100 times or more. The tural addict population of The Bahamas has 
not been estimated. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG drug licy for The Bahamas is to work 
with the GCOB to stop the flow o P sere oye the archipelago and to 
build its counternarcotics capability. USG law enforcement efforts 
support these objectives. The joint efforts result in arrests and seizures 
and provide GCOB law enforcement agencies access to the latest law 
enforcement techniques, training and equipment. 


Bilateral ; The bilateral relationship between the U.S. and 
The Bahamas is highly cooperative. Adequate procedures are in place 
for coun clearances and shiprider agreements. The Ministry of 
Foreign airs facilitates clearances for USG operations and other 
time-sensitive matters. 


The GCOB and the USG are continuing discussions regarding The 
Bahamas decision to formally become an archipelagic state and the 
—— effect of this decision on USG drug interdiction efforts in 

ahamian waters. The GCOB has assured the USG that the change in 
legal status of the waters will not diminish our cooperative ations. 
Both governments are considering consolidation of joint law enforcement 
arrangements into a new comprehensive agreement that will take into 
account The Bahamas’ archipelagic status when it takes effect. 


The USG also will seek to improve the capability of the GCOB to conduct 
investigations and operations. Interdiction operations such as OPBAT 
are almost prohibitively expensive for a small nation, and there are 
obstacles in receiving time-sensitive, classified data from the USG. A 
starting point for this information sharing is the initiation of a Joint 
Information Collection Center (JICC) in The Bahamas, supported by the 
State Department's Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM). 
Computer software, provided by DEA, has been installed, and the JICC 
will be functional in early 1992. This will be the first direct link into 
USG law enforcement data bases for GCOB investigations. 
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The Road Ahead. The USG intends to continue support for joint 
interdiction efforts against drug trafficking. USG assistance will focus 
on the disruption of Bahamian drug-facilitation networks by providing 
equipment, training and law enforcement intelligence to the RBFP. We 
plan to expand the scope of joint law enforcement investigations, which 
result in arrests and prosecutions in both the U.S. and Bahamas. 
Encouraging GCOB efforts to streamline the judicial process should help 
ut Bahamian drug traffickers in jail. We also plan to continue support 
or activities which have proven their deterrent effect, such as a 
= base on the principal crossing route between the U.S. and The 
ahamas. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures [a] 
Cocaine [mt] 45 5.3 3.5 5.5 10.7 
Marijuana [mt] 0.3 12 2.5 0.6 13.3 
Arrests 
Nationals . - 1,043 1,016 
Foreigners . . 212 245 
Total Arrests 1,200 1,085 1,443 1,255 1,261 
Consumption [b] negligiole negligible negligible negligible 





(a) Seized in The Bahamas and adjacent international waters. 
(b) Exact quantity unknown, but believed to be negligible due to small population. 
2/4/92 
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lL Summary 


Cuba occupies a strategic location for potential d routes into the 
United States. Traffickers are known to transit en airspace and 
territorial waters to avoid USG law enforcement aircraft and vessels 
operating in the Caribbean. While the Cuban response to trafficking has 
been neither vigorous nor effective, the Cuban route does not appear to 
have increased in importance for the traffickers. Smuggling operations 
in and around Cuba primarily involve cocaine and marijuana. 


Since the celebrated 1989 Ochoa d trials in Cuba, greater publicity 
has been given to the Government of Cuba's (GOC) anti-drug efforts, but 
evidence of results is only nominal. 


IL. Status of Country 


The amount of trafficking taking place through or around Cuba is 
difficult to gauge. The GOC does not publish comprehensive reports on 
suspected trafficking or statistics on other narcotics matters. Official 
announcements of seizures involve relatively small quantities. The GOC 
claims that Cuba neither produces nor consumes illicit drugs, and there 
is little evidence to refute this beyond an occasional arrest report for 

ion or cultivation of small amounts of marijuana. There is no 
evidence that Cuba uces any significant quantities of drugs or 
participates in money laundering. 


The GOC increased its diplomatic excha with other governments on 
the combatting of drug trafficking in 1991 and conducted some limited 


law enforcement information exchange with the USG. S of fuel 
and essential spare parts due to the reduction in aid from former 
Soviet Union can be to constrain future GOC capability to track 


or interdict drug trafficking. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Initiatives. The GOC has been seeking to expand its 
anti-trafficking cooperation with other countries, including informal 
information-sharing with the U.S. In December, the signed a 
judicial cooperation agreement with Colombia to facilitate prosecution of 
drug smugglers. 


Accomplishments. According to a Ministry of Justice official, Cuba 
seized 897 kg of cocaine and 555 kg of marijuana between January and 
October 1991. 
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Eleven le, ten of whom were Cuban citizens, were charged with 
cocaine trafficking in February. The arrest was widely publicized. The 
drug came from a January airdrop where the GOC captured 415 kg. 


In August, the GOC volunteered information on potential drug 
emugenng activities of Cuban nationals who are permanent residents of 


The GOC hosted meeti with drug enforcement officials from the 
United Kingdom and The mas. In December, they signed a judicial 
cooperation agreement with Cuba to facilitate the prosecution of drug 
smugglers. 


In November, the Minister of Justice stated that Cuba is willing to sign 
an anti-drug agreement with the USG. 


Cuba is a signatory to the 1961 UN Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, the 1971 Convention on ic Substances (with 
reservation) and the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 


Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 


Law Enforcement. Cuba has an official policy of combatting d 

trafficking moving through its air space or territorial waters, al 

the GOC has reported very low levels of drug seizures or interdiction 
tions. To our know , Cuba has not interdicted a drug flight 

ream Us thr conse diane 3 


Article 190 of the Cuban Penal Code provides for imprisonment of three 
to eight years for the production, transport, trafficking, possession with 
the intent to traffic, or procurement for others of toxic drugs or 
halluci nics, hypnotics or narcotic substances. Simple possession is 

nishable by sentences of six months to three years. Privately held 
and used to cultivate cannabis or other illicit crops is subj to 
confiscation. If the amounts of illegal substance involved are ‘relatively 
large,” sentences range from seven to fifteen years. 


Six of the nine U.S. citizens known to be serving prison sentences in 
Cuba at the end of 1991 were convicted of drug smuggling. There may 
be others who are Cuban-American dual nationals but Cuba, as a matter 
of policy, does not ize dual nationality and does not ora 
in the USG of the arrest of Cubans who are naturalized U.S. 
oa. There were no new arrests of U.S. citizens in 1991 known to 


Most drug smugglers apprehended by Cuban forces are also charged 
with illegal entry into Cuba, a crime carrying a sentence of an additional 
two years of imprisonment. Most smugglers, however, are given early 
release after three to six years in prison. The destination of the drugs is 
not considered a relevant factor by Cuban courts. 











Cuban anti-drug enforcement is coordinated by the National 

Commission on Drugs, an interagency body under the Ministry of 

Justice. The Commission also includes representatives of the Ministries 

of the Interior, External Relations, and Public Health, as well as 

Customs and the Border Guards. The lead agency is the Ministry of 

ineier's National Narcotics Department headed by Colonel Ramon San 
ee. 


Although there is an existing extradition treaty between the United 
States and Cuba, as a matter of practice, the two governments do not 
have and have not had an extradition relationship since the inception of 
the Castro regime. 


IV. U.S. Policies and Programs 


The U.S. Coast Guard and Federal Aviation Administration continue to 
exchange with the Cuban Border Guards and the Havana Air Traffic 
Control Center non-sensitive, real-time information on suspicious 
aircraft and vessels in or near Cuban air space or waters. These 
exchanges, normally made by telex, took place about once per month in 
1991. The Cuban responses have been hampered by time-lags in 
communication in both directions. (Discussions were held in 1991 on 
how to reduce those delays.) Other working-level }aw enforcement 
information exchanges continue on a case-by-case basis. The USG has 
no plans to provide narcotics-related assistance to Cuba. 


V. Statistical Tables - No data is avaialble. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
I. Summary 


The Dominican Republic is a transshipment point for cocaine and 
marijuana smuggled from source countries to the United States. The 
level of trafficking activities during 1991 did not mene Senuenty 
from the previous year, although there appears to be incr drug use 
in-country. Colombian trafficking organizations attempted to set up 
transportation networks, despite increased Dominican interdiction and 
enforcement efforts. There were no significant changes in Dominican 
narcotics control policy during 1991. Cooperation between the USG and 
the Dominican Republic continues to be close. 


Il. Status of Country 


The Caribbean is vulnerable to drug trafficking. Small, island states 
with limited budgets, inadequate legislation, and small police forces 
make choice targets for my tol ving = * organizations. The 
Dominican Republic typifies this situation. Tra “1 ongpaeees 
with links to criminal elements in Santo Domingo and New York City’s 
oe Dominican population dominate the country’s illegal narcotics 
trade. 





Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


oy A Initiatives. There were no major changes in the Government of 
the Dominican Republic’s (GODR) drug control policy in 1991; it remains 
strongly op to drug trafficking. A bill is being considered in the 
Dominican Senate which would create a National Drug Tribunal aimed 
at eliminating the corruption which stems from drug cases. 


Accomplishments. The GODR vigorously pursued narcotics law 
enforcement and interdiction activities in 1991. The National Dru 
Control Directorate (DNCD) Academy, with USG financial and technica 
assistance, conducted a wide range of professional training for both 
DNCD personnel and other military and civilian officials. Trainin 
includ law enforcement, drug abuse _ prevention, financia 
investigations, and dog handler courses provided by the U.S. Coast 
Guard, U.S. Customs Raves (USCS), andl private consultants. These 


activities increased the professional level of several Dominican 
counternarcotics organizations. USG assistance for the acquisition of 
vehicles, computer equipment and police materiel further enhanced the 
DNCD's effectiveness and the GODR’s ability to reach UN Convention 


goals and objectives. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. The Drug and Substance Control Law of 1988 
(Law 50-88), an active National Drug Council, and an effective DNCD 
provide the GODR with the means to combat narcotics trafficking and 
associated activities in the Dominican Republic. However, the budget 
for the DNCD is inadequate. Additional money laundering and asset 
forfeiture legislation is needed, as well as judicial reform. 


There is virtually no information available on the extent of 
narcotics-related money laundering in the Dominican Republic. The 
DNCD did establish a financial investigations unit in 1991 and three of 

its agents recently received several —_ of basic training from the U.S. 

be as Administration (DEA)/Miami and the USCS/San 
uan, 


The establishment of a remote radar scope in the DNCD in September 
rovided on-line data from the El Manaclar Caribbean Basin Radar 
etwork facility located on the south coast. The Angie III mobile radar 

facility was relocated to the north coast, east of Puerto Plata, in March. 

These sites feed data into the Joint Intelligence Collection Center (JICC) 

in Santo Domingo as well as the Caribbean Basin Radar Network 

headquartered in Key West. 


With USG assistance, the DNCD canine unit was evaluated in April to 
improve its effectiveness. Advanced training was given in August. 


The USG funded the installation of computer hardware and software in 
the JICC in 1991, providing the DNCD with increased capacity to handle 
large quantities of information and to develop useful intelligence. 


In 1991, the DNCD was responsible for 3,495 narcotics-related arrests, 
1,412 in the capital and 2,083 in the provinces. Of these, 150 were 
foreigners. During the same period, 1,395 people were indicted, 305 for 
ssion, 69 for selling, and 1,021 for trafficking. In addition, the 
NCD seized over 1.8 mt of cocaine, the equivalent of $189,445 in 
currency, 189 weapons, 179 vehicles, 149 motorcycles, three aircraft and 
three vessels. 


Corruption. The GODR does not encourage or facilitate the production 
or distribution of illicit narcotic or psychotropic drugs or other controlled 
substances. Narcotics-related corruption, however, appears to be 
extensive within the police and military. Although allegations of 
involvement of government officials are common, no senior government 
official has been indicted for narcotics-related corruption. e GODR 
needs to strengthen legal and enforcement mechanisms to prevent and 
punish public corruption. 


ts and Treaties. The GODR is party to the 1961 Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs and the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances, but is not party to the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 
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Cultivation and Production. There is no known cultivation of coca or 
opium poppy in the Dominican Republic. Small-scale cannabis plots are 
discovered and destroyed periodically. There have been no processing 
labs discovered in this country for the past several years. 


Domestic There is no reliable data on the number of drug 
users in the Dominican Republic. A narcotics awareness assessment 
survey is presently being conducted with USAID funding. Both civic and 
governmental agencies are active in drug prevention and treatment, but 
additional! resources and programs are needed for this campaign. INM is 
providing school-based prevention and public awareness training. 


The DNCD Academy held numerous demand reduction workshops and 
seminars for sports groups, health clubs, schools, and church groups in 
many different areas of the country in 1991. The Academy started 
COJURPE, a juvenile prevention council, which holds day-long 
prevention seminars twice a month for volunteer leaders from four 
different youth, sports, and church associations in Santo Domingo. With 
USG assistance, COJUPRE was expanded to Barahona and will extend 
to other areas in 1992. 


PROPUID, a United Nations project 9 a sane by the DNCD, is 
another drug prevention papas, It has developed radio and television 
spots, develo and distributed prevention pamphlets and training 
materials, and trained guidance councelors and community leaders. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. U.S. goals and objectives in the Dominican 
Republic support GODR efforts to curb the flow of drugs from source 
countries through the Dominican Republic and into the United States 
and to enhance institutions which are essential for the long-term success 
of this campaign. 


Bilateral tion and Accomplishments. The GODR cooperates 
closely with U.S. law enforcement agencies and has allowed pursuit of 
suspect aircraft and ships into Dominican airspace and territorial 
waters. A bilateral Tax Information wr" Agreement between the 
GODR and USG, signed in 1989, facilitates money laundering 
investigations. The 1909 Extradition Treaty with the USG does not 
cover crimes involving narcotics or terrorism, nor does it allow the 
extradition of Dominican nationals; however, the GODR has fully 
cooperated with USG officials in deporting American and third-country 
fugitives to the U.S. 
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Amendments to a bilateral Letter of Agreement on international 
narcotics control, signed in August and November, outlined continued 
joint support of host government counternarcotics projects. Two U.S. 
radar facilities operate in the Dominican Republic under a bilateral 
agreement. 


The Road Ahead. The USG intends to provide assistance to the DNCD, 
JICC, and the DNCD Academy. In support of this effort, USG 
assistance contributes to maintenance, repair and periodic replacement 
for the DNCD’s 22 project vehicles; enlarges and maintains the national 
radio communications system; maintains the JICC computer system and 
link to the DEA’s El Paso Intelligence Center (EPIC), to include the 
microwave link to the JICC radar; and finally, insures that the DNCD 
Academy has adequate resources to promote professional law 
enforcement and prevention training. USG assistance will also 
enhance drug prevention and public awareness programs, making them 
national in scope. 


The purpose of USG assistance is to improve GCDR counternarcotics 
law enforcement and interdiction capabilities. The GODR should have 
the capacity to disrupt and dismantle drug trafficking organizations and 
interdict ) hho shipments destined for the Uni States, to seize 
financial and other assets, and to arrest and prosecute drug traffickers 
and their superiors. USG support to the JICC will strengthen human 
and technical information collection and analysis capability to develop 
intelligence that will increase the effectiveness of counternarcotics 
investigations and operations, and develop and maintain close law 
enforcement relationships with the USG and other countries to enhance 
mutual interests. The expansion of drug prevention and demand 
reduction pee should increase public awareness of the domestic 
impact of illegal drug use, drug trafficking, and money laundering. 


The USG will promote judicial reform and new legislation to increase 
the conviction rate of major dealers, traffickers, and money launderers, 
and the number and amount of trafficker assets confiscated by the 
courts. It will also encourage the GODR to ratify key treaties and 
agreements and address the problem of narcotics-related corruption. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES* for CY 1992 1991 1990 [a] 1989 [b]) 1988 
est. 

Seizures 

Cocaine (mt) 2.50 1.81 2.59 0.86 0.55 

Marijuana [mt] 0.50 0.40 0.48 0.16 11.19 
Arrests 

Nationals 3,500 3,345 2,767 1,529 1,387 

Foreigners 200 150 217 131 77 
Total Arrests 3,700 3,495 2,984 1,660 1,464 
Users (thousands) 

Cocaine/marijuana 170 160 150 150 150 

(a) Revised data for 1990. 1991 INCSR had reported data only for 

January-October 1990. 
(b) Revised from 1989 data shown in 1990 INCSR. 
* Sources of Data: Cocaine Seizures-DEA; Marijuana seizures and 
arrests-DR authorities; Users-USEmbassy, Santo Domingo. 1/30/92 
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HAITI 
I Summary 


Haiti is a transshipment point for the movement of illegal narcotics, 
especially cocaine, into the United States. The Government of Haiti 
(GOH) has had little success in attacking the problem because of 
insufficient interdiction and enforcement capability. As a result, 
Colombian trafficking organizations have been able to use Haiti as a 
way station for cocaine tr rt. But we do not have good estimates of 
the extent of this traffic. Although President Jean Bertrand Aristide 


was planning new policies and institutions to combat narcotics 
trafficking. his ouster in the September coup d'etat crippled narcotics 
control efforts in Haiti. 


IL. Status of Country 


Haiti's geographic proximity to the U.S., coupled with a long unpatrolled 
coastline and mountainous interior, make the country an ideal site for 
illicit narcotics trafficking. The presence of a large number of 
uncontrolled airstrips adds to the country’s attractiveness as a drug 
transit point. 


Haiti is not an important ucer of illegal drugs, though small-scale 
cannabis plots have been di. »red and destroyed by law enforcement 
officials. ere is almost nc .©!: mation available on money laundering 
activities in Haiti. 


The Haitian legal system is ineffective in controlling illicit drug activity. 
Although Haiti’s counternarcotics laws are relatively strong, law 
enforcement and military resources have been grossly inadequate to cope 
with narcotics trafficking. The weak judicial system has brought few 
traffickers to justice, even when arrests have been made. USG 
cooperation with Haitian authorities ceased after the September coup. 

is no indication that drug enforcement is a priority with the 
current de facto government. There are that drug activity has 
grown since the coup, with increases in both surface and air shipments 
of cocaine to Haiti. Furthermore, unsubstantiated but credible reports 
indicate involvement by members of the military and police in the 
narcotics trade, as well as increased use of crack cocaine by military 


personnel. 


Policy Initiatives. While there were no dramatic changes in GOH 
international narcotics control policy during 1991, the new President, 
Jean Bertrand Aristide, announced a strong commitment to combat drug 
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trafficking and identified this problem as a priority. The Aristide 
Government took steps to create new institutions and improve 
anti-narcotics cooperation with the USG. Following the coup, political 
issues overshadowed any counternarcotics concerns for those in control 
of the government. 


Accomplishments. Drug trafficking has been well beyond the capacity of 
Haitian security forces to control. Despite greater activity by the 
National Narcotics Bureau (NNB) under the Aristide Government, 
inadequate manpower and resources and a high turnover in personnel 
revented it from making substantial headway. The Center for 
nformation and Coordination (CIC) continued to collect and disseminate 
information, but lacked commitment and resources to fully engage in the 
campaign. The air force and navy were unable to engage in effective 
narcotics interdiction activities. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Counternarcotics law enforcement efforts in 
Haiti fall under the Ministry of Defense. The CIC has been responsible 
for collecting, analyzing, and disseminating information and intelligence 
for narcotics law enforcement and interdiction activities. The has 
been directing law enforcement activities and reports to the Chief of 
Staff of the Haitian Armed Forces. The CIC was staffed with about 
thirty officers and enlisted men; the NNB had slightly over forty. These 
organizations have not had a significant effect on the transshipment of 
narcotics through Haiti. 


The extent of narcotics-related money laundering in Haiti is unknown. 
The lack of currency regulations and money laundering laws, together 
with an open parallel currency exchange, makes Haiti vulnerable to this 
type of activity. Additional legislation, however, would accomplish little 
until enforcement capabilities are augmented. 


Corruption. While it has not been GOH policy to encourage or facilitate 
the production or distribution of illicit narcotic or psychotropic drugs or 
other controlled substances, we have frequently received reports of the 
involvement of government and military personnel in narcotics 
trafficking. There were even media allegations during the brief Aristide 
regime of the President's link to a notorious Haitian drug trafficker. 
There are concerns that drug corruption may be intensifying, following 
Aristide’s overthrow. 


Under Aristide, the government's state prosecutor and his deputy were 
imprisoned in Ma for suspected involvement in an effort by a drug 
smuggler to bribe his way out of jail. No other senior-level government 
officials were indicted for narcotics-related corruption in 1991. If the 
GOH intends to prevent and punish public corruption, it is clear that it 
must enhance enforcement and legal measures. 


Agreements and Treaties. The GOH is a signatory to the 1961 Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs and the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic 


Substances, but has not yet signed the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 
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Although a 1905 Extradition Treaty is in force between the USG and 
GOH, it does not specifically address narcotics offenses. Moreover, the 
1905 Treaty does not obligate the parties to extradite their own 
nationals, and Haiti's constitution forbids the extradition of its citizens. 
The GOH has cooperated with USG officials in deporting American and 
third-country national fugitives to the U.S. Haiti deported two persons 
to the U.S. in 1991. 


Domestic Programs. A four-day, International Narcotics Matters (INM) 
workshop sponsored by the State Department's Bureau was held in 
Port-au-Prince in March, which provided the first occasion in which 
government officials, communications and public health professionals, 
educators and service providers could collectively address demand 
reduction in Haiti. A USAID-funded national study of drug consumption 
and attitudes towards drug use in Haiti was completed in April. The 
Association for the Prevention of Alcoholism and Other Chemical 
ee magne assisted by USAID, supported a wide variety of demand 

uction activities. Additional programs and resources will be required 
to achieve significant results. 


US. Policy Initiatives. U.S. goals and objectives in Haiti are to support 
nost government efforts to eliminate the flow of drugs from source 
countries through Haiti and into the United States, and to enhance 
institutions which are essential for the long term success of this 
campaign. Through USAID, an Administration of Justice project was 
designed to strengthen the judicial system, promote human rights and 
foster development of a professional and efficient legal system. Since the 
coup, however, cooperation has virtually ceased. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Until the coup, the GOH cooperated with USG 
law enforcement agencies and allowed pursuit of suspect aircraft and 
ships into Haitian airspace and territorial waters. A bilateral Letter of 
Agreement (LOA) signed in August provided for joint —— of host 
government counternarcotics projects by granting additional resources to 
the CIC and NNB. Because of the coup, however, the USG has not 
implemented this LOA. 


The Road Ahead The de of USG cooperation with the GOH is 
dependent upon Haitian willingness to move vigorously against the drug 
trade. When the USG resumes narcotics assistance, support will be 
provided for training, communications, vehicles, equipment, offices, and 
other support to advance a range of narcotics law enforcement activities 
(og. interdiction, financial investigation, drug prevention, and judicial 
enhancement programs). The USG would also encourage the GOH to 
ratify key treaties and agreements, and address such vital issues as 
judicial reform and narcotics-related corruption. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 [a] 1989 1988 
est. 

Seizures 

Cocaine [mt] 1.00 0.23 0.87 2.47 [b} 1.38 

Marijuana [mt] 05 0.33 0.05 0.04 0.00 
Arrests 

Nationals persons 225 na 149 127 10 

Foreigners persons 25 na 6 8 18 
Total Arrests 250 200 155 135 28 
Users (thousands) [c] persons 475 450 250 250 250 





(a) January-October 1990 

(b) The 1989 cocaine seizure figure was changed to include 918 kg seized 
in October 1989, but not reported. 

(c) Previous year’s INCSR's have incorrectly included alcohol abusers with 
illicit drug users. The 250,000 figure shown for all years is a rough 
estimate of drug usage. 
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JAMAICA 
lL Summary 


Jamaica is a marijuana producing country and a transit point for cocaine 
from South America. During 1991, Government of Jamaica (GOJ) law 
enforcement and port security organizations worked with the U.S. 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) to interdict cocaine, disrupt an 
destroy illicit drug distribution and trafficking networks, and target, 
arrest, and prosecute traffickers. However, the number of arrests and 
the amount of cocaine seized in 1991 declined from 1990 levels, although 
marijuana seizures increased. A U.S. National Guard temporary radar 
station in western Jamaica monitored suspect aircraft from August to 
October, resulting in arrests and drug seizures in three countries. 


The GOJ brought the staff of the Jamaican Joint Information 
Coordination Center (JICC) to its full complement of ten during 1991, 
enhancing its collection and exchange of narcotics-related information 
with the USG. The GOJ signed a “supercarrier" agreement obligating 
Air Jamaica to institute security measures against drug smuggling 
aboard its aircraft and ratified an updated extradition treaty with the 
USG. Harvestable cannabis cultivation was down 22 percent from 1990 
levels, as a result of decreased planting and continued and effective GOJ 
eradication efforts assisted by USG aviation support. There was also a 
significant increase in the amount of marijuana interdicted. Private 
sector organizations continued education and awareness programs. 


Il. Status of Country 


Jamaica is a traditional source country of marijuana destined for the 
U.S., Canada, and Europe. Jamaica's long coastline and thinly stretched 
security forces provide nearly ideal conditions for drug traffickers. 
Airborne traffickers take advantage of Jamaica's illegal and legal 
airstrips and, to some extent, use aviation fuel purch by legitimate 
buyers but resold to traffickers. Maritime traffickers use pleasure boats 
and commercial fishing and cargo vessels to smuggle marijuana. 


The island also plays a role as a transshipment point for South 
American cocaine en route to the U.S. Jamaica's position astride the 
maritime routes from Central and South America makes it a good way 
station for vessels carrying cocaine from South America. 


Couriers concealing marijuana or cocaine on their bodies or in luggage 


(usually about one kg of cocaine or 2-4 kg of marijuana) are arrested 
daily at Jamaica's two international airports. Traffickers also hide 
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marijuana, and sometimes cocaine, in containerized cargo shipments of 
legitimate exports. U.S. Customs has levied numerous fines against 
airlines for marijuana found aboard U.S.-bound flights from Jamaica. 


Money laundering does not appear to be a major problem in Jamaica. 


The removal of foreign exchange controls in September, however, may 
mzke Jamaica more attractive to money launderers. 


USG information indicates that the production and transit of precursor 
chemicals in Jamaica are negligible. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 

Policy Initiatives. The USG-GOJ bilateral narcotics control agreement 

specifies that the GOJ will eradicate illicit drug crops, conduct 

enforcement and interdiction against drug trafficking, and implement an 

ongoing demand reduction program. Compiying with the terms of this 

ae Se So Se Eee See rograms in all these areas. 
GOJ's cannabis eradication goal in 199i was 1,009 ha. 


i The Jamaica Defense Force (JDF) and Jamaica 
Consta Force (JCF) committed personnel to ~*.aabis eradication 
in “Operation Buccaneer VII," Jamaica’s annual marijuana control 
——-, which began this year in November. The manually 
eradicated 833 ha of cannabis and destroyed 726,303 seedlings and 
ry Al the " ation Buccaneer” effort fell short of its goal of 
,000 ha, the harvestable cultivation for 1991 was reduced 22 nt 
from 1990 levels because there was also less cannabis planted. 
USG-funded heli supported JDF/JCF eradication efforts for about 
three months in 1991. With USG assistance, the Minister of National 
Security observed aerial spraying of cannabis in Hawaii and consulted 
with USG officials on its ectiveness and its impact on the 
environment. 


The GOJ brought the man of its Port Security Corps (PSC) to 900 
in 1991. GOJ forces sei 60 kg of cocaine, 43 mt of dried marijuana, 
and 171 liters of hashish oil during the year. 


The August-October temporary installation of a U.S. National Guard 
radar station in western Jamaica to identify suspicious aircraft resulted 
in the confiscation by law enforcement agencies in the U.S., Mexico, and 
Guatemala of four aircraft and numerous vehicles, seizure of 3,400 kg of 
cocaine, and numerous arrests. A more permanent U.S. military radar 
installation began operating in November. 


The GOJ brought the staff of the JICC to its full complement of ten 
during 1991, enhancing its data collection and its exchange of 
narcotics-related information with the USG. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. Jamaica is a member of Interpol and 
participates in conferences and information sharing on international 
narcotics criminal activity. The DEA has an office in Jamaica and 
receives excellent cooperation from its Jamaican counterparts. 


GOJ law enforcement and security personnel, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Embassy's DEA office, deel up interdiction at Jamaica's air and 
sea ports. In 1991, Jamaican authorities arrested hundreds of narcotics 
sm and over 60 dealers, including the December 10 arrest of six 
traffickers who were members of a major cocaine/marijuana trafficking 
organization. 


Although the government seeks to improve the nation’s criminal justice 
system, its budget is under-funded and it lacks proper facilities and 
adequately trained personnel. The USG is assisting through an 
administration of justice m aimed at upgrading physical facilities 
in the court system and doula legal resource materials. 


Jamaica does not, as a matter of government policy, 
encourage or facilitate the production or distribution of illicit drugs or 
the laundering of drug money. 


Jamaica has laws against bribery and other forms of public corruption 
which are applicable to narcotics cases. However, low salaries make 


security force engaged in anti-narcotics activities vulnerable 
to bribery. GOJ takes some action on corruption cases, but it 
continues to be a problem. 


To the knowledge of the USG, no senior GOJ officials are engaged in the 
production or distribution of drugs or laundering of proceeds of the drug 
trade. Traffic in precursor chemicals is negligible. 


Agreements and Treaties. Originally signed in 1983, an extradition 
treaty between the USG and the GOJ entered into force on July 7, 1991. 
This treaty replaced the USG/UK extradition treaty of 1931. It is 
premature to assess whether extradition procedures will improve under 
the new treaty. The GOJ cabinet gave pee approval to the 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty, signed by the USG and Jamaica in 
1989, and referred it to the eye counsel for drafting of 
implementing legislation in 1991. The GOJ si but has yet to ratify 
the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 


Psychotropic Substances. cabinet has ordered the drafting of 
legislation on asset seizure and money laundering, a prerequisite to 
ratification. The USG and GOJ in December signed a “supercarrier 
agreement” obligating Air Jamaica to institute security measures 
against drug —— aboard its aircraft. The terms meet the exacting 
standards set by 


5. Customs. 
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Cultivation and Production. Jamaica is a producer of cannabis, grown 
-round and throughout the island. Traditionally, it has been 
rvested in two seasons (five- to six-month cycles) each year, with 
yields of about.675 mt per ha. As a result of successful eradication 
campaigns since 1987, large-scale cultivation (plots larger than two ha) 
has practically ceased. Most cannabis is now grown on plots of one acre 
or less in remote sites in the highlands, often accessible to eradication 
teams only by helicopter. 


Jamaican marijuana farmers grow two varieties of cannabis; both the 
commercially more desirable sinsemilla, a high potency, unpollinated 
female plant, and indica. To counter the ——- eradication 
efforts, farmers have largely discontinued drying the crop in huts 
adjacent to their plots, and now generally remove all cut marijuana to 
several different locations for drying and pomaens Intensified 
eradication activities are forcing farmers to harvest ir crop before it 
reaches full maturity, resulting in a significant increase in hashish oil 
production. The hashish oil laboratones on the island, however, are 
unsophisticated. 


Crop size is determined by aerial surveys conducted throughout the 
year, island-wide. The average yield is estimated by multiplying the 
number of hectares by .675 (ha x .675 = mt). 


GOJ forces, with USG support, eradicated 833 ha of cannabis in 1991, 
less than 1991's target of 1,000 ha. While eradication in 1991 was less 
than in 1990, GOJ efforts to discourage crop expansion resulted in a net 
cultivation figure of 950 ha, a net decrease of SS peter Assuming that 
expansion can be checked, cuitivation for 1 should be reduced by 
another 20 percent. 


The campaign to encourage marijuana farmers to turn to legitimate 
crops appears to be successful. al farmers in an area of central 
Jamaica told the National Council on Drug Abuse (NCDA) in August 
that GOJ eradication efforts had led them to seek alternatives to 
cannabis cultivation. The farmers and the NCDA are developing a plan 
to replace cannabis with legitimate crops. 


Demand reduction. The NCDA was designated by the GOJ to develop an 
overall plan for drug education and rehabilitation. The NCDA's 
“integrated demand reduction plan” calls for society as a whole to attack 
the problem of d abuse and preserve the role of family and 
community. The NCDA asks communities what their worst problems 
are, attacks them in cooperation with local authorities, and integrates 
demand reduction into the program. 


The Private Sector Organization of Jamaica (PSOJ) in April opened an 
outpatient drug treatment facility called the “Freem o Project.” Two 
additional d treatment facilities have been established in Jamaica: 
the Richmond Foundation’s Patricia House Treatment Center (funded by 
the European Community) and the Salvation Army's William 
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Chamberlaine Rehabilitation Center. A detoxification unit at the 
University of the West Indies Hospital was dedicated by Prime Minister 
Manley in March. Two model drug-free youth centers were established, 
with USG support, in Kingston and Christiana. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs: 


The Road Ahead. USG efforts will focus on the interdiction of cocaine, 
disruption of cocaine smuggling networks, and enhancement of the 
GOJ’s ability to counter cocaine trafficking. The USG will urge the GOJ 
to destroy om airstrips used for drug trafficking. We await a 
response from the GOJ on the use of more efficient cannabis eradication 
methods, including aerial spraying. Public diplomacy and demand 
reduction efforts will support community-based organizations and 
activities that build institutional capabilities and political support for 
GOJ counternarcotics efforts. US will continue to collaborate with 
USIS and the GOJ in intensifying public awareness campaigns which 
inform Jamaicans of the adverse affects of drugs, with emphasis on 
crack cocaine. Additionally, USAID will continue to assist the NCDA in 
its efforts to improve the capability of the Jamaican public and private 
sectors to develop and implement drug awareness, education and 
posveaiven programs aimed at high-risk groups, primarily youth 
tween 12 and 25 years of age. 


In 1992, the USG intends to supply patrol vessels to improve Jamaican 
Coast Guard interdiction operations. It will also provide the JCF 
Narcotics Division with vehicles and surveillance, forensic, and 
communications equipment to improve its capabilities to disrupt dru 
trafficking and to buiid legal cases against traffickers. The GOJ wi 
upgrade Port Security Corps’ training and increase its manpower by 
100. We will also continue to support the GOJ cannabis eradication 
eee. Maximum achievable eradication is set at 1,000 ha for 1992. 

rough public education and awareness programs, we will seek to 
increase the number of Jamaicans who view g abuse as a serious 
problem in Jamaica. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation ha] 500 950 1,220 280 607 
Eradication (ha) 1,000 833 1,030 1,510 650 
Cultivation (ha) 1,500 1,783 2,250 1,790 1,257 
Potential Yield /a [mt] 337 641 825 189 405 
Seized in-country [mt] 25 43 29 38 53 
Consumed in-country [mt] . . . . - 
Exported 
USA [mt] 1 18 - - - 
Elsewhere [mt] 2 28 - - - 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 0.10 0.06 0.76 0.13 0.01 
Marijuana (mt] 25.00 43.00 29.00 38.00 0.53 
Hashish Oil (ltrs) 140.00 171.00 - - - 
Arrests 
Nationals 4,000 4,353 4,908 2956 3,100 
Foreigners 500 674 524 638 625 
Total Arrests 4,500 5,027 5,432 3,594 3,725 





(a) Yield is based on 675 kilograms per hectare. 





Jamaica Cannabis Production 1988-1991 
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IL Summary. 


In recent years, Suriname has become a significant transshipment point 
for the movement of cocaine and heroin from South America primarily, 
but not limited, to Europe through the sea and airports of the 
Netherlands. It is also a conduit for precursor chemicals from European 
sources of supply destined for processing facilities in coca source 
countries in South America. Suriname thus far has not been a major 
supplier of narcotics to the U.S. Narcotics-related corruption has taken 
on serious proportions in Suriname, and leading traffickers reportedly 
enjoy the protection and active cooperation of its politically powerful 
military. Civilian government officials announced in 1991 their 
intention to toughen narcotics laws, increase law enforcement 
capabilities, and heighten international cooperation against narcotics. 
However, practical measures to meet these objectives have yet to be 
implemented. USG narcotics control cooperation with Suriname will 
remain limited due to the inability of the government to engage in 
meaningful enforcement action and to control its military, some of which 
is engaged directly or indirectly in narcotics trafficking. In 1991, there 
was no USG-funded narcotics control assistance to Suriname. 


Il. Status of Country 


Suriname is attractive to narcotics traffickers as a transshipment point 
because its mage | commanders, the de facto government in the interior 
of the country, allow traffickers to operate ily. It is also close to 
production countries and has porous borders, numerous remote airstrips, 
an unprotected coastline, navigable rivers, and a vast, uninhabited 
interior. Moreover, since the outbreak of an insurgency in 1986, most of 
the interior has been off-limits to the civilian police. atever authorit 
is exercised is wielded by a number of so-called “illegal armed groups’. 
These are members of the National Army and armed Amerindians who 
man check points and are widely assumed to participate in or abet drug 
trafficking. 


Well-established trade and transportation links with Suriname’s former 
colonial power, the Netherlands, and a large Surinamese oe Cr 
residing there work to the advantage of traffickers seeking a foothold in 
the expanding Western European illicit drug market. me 200,000 
Surinamese now live in the Netherlands, and some receive and 
distribute narcotics. 


Traffickers are also aware that Suriname’s judicial system, law 
enforcement apparatus, and customs inspection regime are all weak. 
Narcotics shipments exit Suriname principally by commercial air and 
sea transport and by non-commercial boats. 
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Suriname does not appear to be a significant narcotics producing 
country. Reports of cocaine processing in the interior remain 
unsubstantiated. Cannabis grows in the interior, some of it on relatively 
large farms for export to countries in the region, including the U.S. The 
soft nature of Suriname’s currency and its small financial market appear 
to work against the use of Surinamese banks for money laundering, 
although there are indications that money from narcotics trafficking 
might be present within the banking community. There are allegations 
that traffickers have used the Central Bank to assist foreign b and 
corporations evade reporting requirements. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In July, the interim regime brought to power in the 
1990 military coup announced the formation of a Narcotics Commission 
that it charged with consulting with “foreign experts” on controlling 
illicit narcotics. The regime also declared its intention to improve the 
training and equipment of law enforcement nnel. However, it had 
done little to implement such a program by the time it was succeeded by 
a democratically elected government in September. In October, the new 
Minister of Justice announced a number of measures intended to combat 
narcotics trafficking: the government would seek assistance from and 
cooperation with the U.S., France, the Netherlands, Venezuela and 
Brazil; reform the country’s narcotics laws; and strengthen the Police 
Narcotics Brigade. 


Accomplishments. The new government’s initiatives have only just 
begun. At the end of 1991, the Minister of Justice was considering the 
expansion of the Police Narcotics Brigade from its current level of 13 
pe ice to 25. Although a Judicial peration Agreement with the 

etherlands remained suspended, the new government signed a protocol 
with the Netherlands in November which referred to future cooperation 
against narcotics trafficking both bilaterally and with unnamed third 
countries. A Dutch technical assistance delegation visited Paramaribo 
in December to assess Suriname’s enforcement and judicial needs. The 
government also has initiated discussions with the USG and Brazil on 
enhanced narcotics control cooperation. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Despite government pledges to boost its size 
and capabilities, the small Police Narcotics Brigade remained 
ill-equipped to carry out this task. At the beginning of the year, the 
Brigade was still recovering from the flight of a number of its members 
from Suriname following the 1990 murder of a police inspector who was 
investigating several drug cases. The Brigade suffered a further setback 
in November when fire destroyed its offices. 


Of the other two agencies responsible for enforcement of drug laws, the 
Customs Service is ill-equipped, understaffed, and inadequately 
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trained. The TT of the Military Police has been called into 
question because of widespread concerns about the alleged involvement 
of key military in narcotics trafficking. For a time in 1991, 
government officials (including the Military Police) seized significant 
quantities of cocaine at Suriname’s international airport and arrested a 
number of couriers. However, it became apparent that most criminal 
cases concerning local seizures and arrests were not leadi to 
convictions, even of low-level sus . This may have n 
because of corruption among public officials and to what judicial 
officials labeled in 1990 an “atmosphere of fear and intimidation,” in 
which prosecution of criminal cases, particularly those involving 
maalary pestianes, was rendered impossible. The same atmosphere 
preven investigations in cases stemming from major seizures of 
cocaine outside of Suriname. 


eet ye Suriname has not taken adequate measures to prevent and 
punish drug-related corruption, largely because of this atmosphere of 
intimidation. For all practical purposes, military personnel are above 
the law. There are credible reports that high-ranking members of the 
Armed Forces are involved in trafficking or provide protection for 
lower-ranking figures. Drug-related corruption acne extends to 
elements of the Police and the Customs ice, to state companies, 
including transportation firms, and to the private sector. 


While government policy does not encourage or facilitate the illicit 
production or distribution of drugs, or the laundering of drug money, by 
the government’s own admission, it cannot effectively discourage or 
impede narcotics production and distribution or money laundering. 


Agreements and Treaties. Suriname has anti-drug agreements with 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Guyana, but they have achieved few practical 
results. Suriname has no anti-drug or judicial cooperation agreements 
with the Netherlands or Belgium, where the bulk of Surinamese 
narcotics ge are shipped, as evidenced by the considerable 
quantities of cocaine from Suriname seized in recent ee in those 
countries. Suriname has no narcotics agreement with the U.S. 


Extraditions between the U.S. and Suriname are governed by a 
convention between the U.S. and the Netherlands dened’ in 1887, which 
was extended to cover the Netherlands’ island possessions and colonies 
in 1904. When Suriname became independent in 1975, it declared its 
intention to accept the rights and obligations of this and other 
agreements. There have been no recent extraditions between the U.S. 
and Suriname. 


Suriname is not a member of the OAS Inter-American 2) Abuse 
Control Commission (CICAD), nor has it yet ratified the 1988 UN 


Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances, which it signed in 1988. 
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Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is cultivated in interior areas, 
particularly in the east, southeastern and south central areas of the 
country which are largely jungle and apueny inhabited. There are no 
systematic crop reduction programs in place. 


Domestic In October, the Minister of Justice announced an 
intensive public relations campaign to warn youth of the dangers of 
drugs. The ign and other longer-running efforts conducted by the 
National Council on Fighting Drugs, the Bureau of Alcohol and Drugs, 
and the Police use television programs, seminars, distribution of 
literature, and public appearances by officials. A number of agencies 
provide counseling and treatment, but Surinamese officials only anger | 
acknowledged drug abuse as a significant social problem; they sti 
assert that regular users number only in the hundreds. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


USG policy objectives are to negotiate an anti-drug cooperation 

ment with the Surinamese Government. The agreement would 
include the possible provision of material assistance and training for 
Surinamese civilian law enforcement agencies; permit the exchange of 
information to heighten cooperation between Surinamese and USG law 
enforcement agencies; and in discussions about a possible Mutual 
Legal Assistance Treaty. The USG also intends to encourage Surinamese 


participation in regional and international bodies such as CICAD. 


Although the USG had negotiated a letter of agreement on narcotics 
cooperation with the previous democratic ment in 1990, that 
regime had not implemented the agreement before the military coup in 
December of that year. No progress was ible with the interim, 
pro-military regime, which oo a the USG of creating “drug 
conspiracies” aimed at discrediting military commander Desi Bouterse. 


Officials of the civilian government which came to office in September 
have welcomed publicly cooperation with the U.S. on narcotics. Talks on 
specific means of cooperation are expected to begin shortly, including the 
possibility of training and material assistance. However, the USG will 
approach them cautiously, given the limited ability of the government to 
undertake meaningful counternarcotics mage | and to control the 
military forces, some of which are involved in traffic 


king. 
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lL Summary 


Afghanistan is the world’s second-largest producer of opium, after 
Burma. The USG estimates of uction dropped from 585 mt in 1989 
to 415 mt in 1990, but rose to 570 mt in 1991. Production, which had 
dramatically decreased in Helmand Province in 1990, increased 
significantly in 1991. Production also expanded in Nangarhar Province, 
as well as in Bamian and Paktika. Accurate estimates and predictions 
of drug production, trafficking, and addiction inside are 
unobtainable, but reductions are not anticipated in the near future. The 
USG has no substantive contacts with the Afghan Government. U.S. 
officials have had mixed results in promoting counternarcotics efforts in 
areas held by the Afghan Resistance. 


IL Status of Country 


The Kabul has dore nothing to curb drug production and 
trafficking in limited areas of the country it controls. Media and 
SS SEs See Fe See Se , in both political and 
military circles, are involved in trafficking. 


Most opium cultivation and processing occurs in the areas under 
Resistance control, and the local commanders’ attitudes towards 
“7 considerably. A number are reputed to oppose narcotics on moral 
an — grounds and to prohibit cultivation and trafficking in their 
areas. Resistance comman< »>rs appear to condone or actively 
involve themselves in the cultivation and trafficking of opiates in order 
to finance their forces. There are numerous local leaders, as well as 
local shuras (councils), who are not necessarily part of the Resistance or 
regime. Those groups may actively pursue opium poppy cultivation, or 
they may give tacit approval to its cultivation and sale because they are 
not able to provide an alternative means of livelihood. Unless there is a 
t in Kabul capable and willing to control opium production in 
the countryside, illicit trafficking and domestic addiction are likely to 
continue to increase in 1992. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


In early 1990, the Afghan Deputy Foreign Minister proposed that a 
commission prepare “a joint comprehensive plan of action to eradicate 
illicit supply and trafficking of narcotic drugs" from the areas between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. The commission would include 
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representatives of countries that border on Afghanistan, as well as 
representatives of the United States and of West European comptes. 
There is no indication that the Afghan Government pursued this 
proposal in 1991 or took any other counternarcotics initiatives. 


The regime’s preoccupation with remaining in power through military 
- F—_yFJ- -f— y~REg). -~f* Ss. 


trafficking They aloo indicthe that the regime has narcotics as a 

eo + ee in some cases, and as a means of social control in 

had the will to curb the narcotics trade, it 

oy control over the countryside and alternative means of livelihood to 
offer farmers. 


Resistance field commanders control most of Afghanistan. While most 
concentrate on their military and political power and 
iho eclvatan anh epumils Giputaimn 42.anee taen tevin 
t tivation economic on opium poppy uction in 
their areas of control. Some have sought foreign assistance to do so. 
Religious leaders also have become more vocally opposed to narcotics as 
“anti-Islamic.” Rag age commanders forced significant reductions in 
opium yy, Montes ting in the Helmand Valley and various areas of the 
north in Production rebounded in Helmand during 1991, however, 
following the assassination of the major commander in that area. USG 
officials continue discussions with Resistance leaders to encourage 


and trafficking. e urged Afghan 
mt oat thn Frage SF Ay National he leeds ad 


(NCS) and the Afghan Interim Government (AIG), to devote greater 
efforts to curtail narcotics cultivation and trafficking. 


Lack of diplomatic relations with the Kabul regime, corrupti v4 the 
alleged involvement in narcotics production ~ nn 


regime officials and militia ly limit the ity $i 
counternarcotie progress with the et government. PGhould the UN, 


with the support of the USG and other Se qprerameata, succeed in 
replacing the current government, the U.S. would be better able to help 
cum illicit narcotics. 


There are anti-narcotics in all USG assistance agreements 
involving Afghanistan, and, as elsowhene, the USG is encouraging the 
UN and other relief and donor organizations not to a assistance to 
opium poppy growing areas without —— poppy ban ns. 
Implementation of any ban, however, dependent upon 
individual local mieitoawmtwentd. 

















Policy Initiatives. The USG has no counternarcotics program in 
Afghanistan and the hostilities and absence of a functioning national 
government with which the USG could work continue to bar any 
a narcotics control efforts. However, USG assistance 

with individual local leaders in exchange for opium poppy 
elimination could yield positive results. Expressions of interest to 
ag oO -_ poppy production by some yg oF aeeanee 
eaders an experience gained from a pilot project in Nangarhar 
suggest opportunities for small projects when the security and political 
situation permit. 


Accomplishments. The USG has continued to urge Resistance leaders to 
prevent opium production, but there have been no significant 
anti-narcotics accomplishments. 


Law Enforcement. There has been no cooperation between the USG and 
Kabul government in drug-related matters The absence of a central 
authority interested in or able to enforce narcotics control and the 
ineffective anti-drug efforts by the Resistance continue to place control 


for opium poppy production, smuggling and refining mostly in the hands 


of the | sapeiaiions and individual comman 

Narcotics is intertwined with pervasive “inet repertedl in the 
Kabul government. Resistance drug a ee 
collaborate with Pakistanis involved in the drug mn. ~ The U 


believes that the Kabul regime and the Resistance are significantly 
infected by drug-related corruption. 


and Treaties. Afghanistan is a party to the 1961 UN Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, but not to the 1972 UN Protocol 
ae re the Convention. It is a party to the 1971 UN Convention on 
Paychotropic | Substances, but not to the 1988 UN Convention Against 


Ilhcit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 


Cultivation and Production. Opium POPRY traditionally has been 
cultivated in Afghanistan for medical an lds ore _— yo it 
is a hardy crop with a generally assured 7S See 

by many farmers as a dupentahte cas P albeit intensive 
during harvest. Over 90 percent of the estimated 570 mt production is 
divided between two ing areas--Nangarhar Province in eastern 
Afghanistan and epi Helmand oy cult in southwestern Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan's best tivation is in irrigated areas. 
Hashish is produced hom @ cannabis Se which grows throughout Afghanistan. 


Once hostilities in Afghanistan are significantly reduced, many 
displaced Afghans and refugees returning to Afghanistan from 
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Pakistan and Iran could turn to poppy cultivation, as they seek to 
rebuild a livelihood interrupted by more than eleven years of war and 
military conflicts. Continued fighting in Afghanistan and the lack of a 
legitimate central government thus far has prevented any massive 
return of refugees. 


Narcotics trafficking continues to increase along the Iran-Afghanistan 
and the Afghanistan-Pakistan borders. Baloch and Pashtun tribesmen, 
who live in all three countries, have added narcotics to traditional 
contraband and consumer goods transported across national borders. 
Afghan opium is processed into heroin at laboratories, most of which are 
located across the Pakistan border in the politically “inaccessible” areas 
of the Northwest Frontier Province, Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas (FATA) and in some parts of Baluchistan iodine. 


Domestic Programs. Neither the government in Kabul nor Resistance 
comunanders have devoted much attention to drug control programs. As 
noted above, some commanders and tribal leaders have tried to curtail 


cultivation of opium poppy with varying success. 
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Statistical Tabies 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] 17,190 12,375 17,790 23,000 
Eradication (ha] - - - - 
Cultivation {ha} 17,190 12,375 17,790 23,000 
Potential Yield [mt] 570 415 585 750 
Refining, Seizures and 
Arrests /a 








(a) No information concerning heroin or hashish refining, or drug seizures and 
arrests, is available 
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INDIA 
Ll. Summary 


A longtime major transit country for heroin, India has gained attention 
as a producer of heroin through diversion from its licit opium industry 
as well as illicit cultivation in the past few years. Domestic addiction 
to opiates and heroin and drug corruption are increasing. Greater 
Government of India (GOI) policy-level attention and resources are 
needed to address India’s growing narcotics transit, production and 
abuse problems. 


IL Status of Country 


Copegnienny situated between the world’s two largest opium 
producing areas, India has traditionally been a transit country for illicit 
narcotics produced in Afghanistan, Pakistan and, more recently, in 
Burma. This traffic, destined primarily for Europe, and secondarily the 
U.S., increased when the Iran-Iraq war disrupted traditional land 
trafficking routes to Turkey. Much of this heroin was re-exported from 
India, often through Bombay. But the increased volume, as well as the 
vastly expanded Southeast Asian heroin production, resulted in 
increased heroin addiction in India. 





India is the world’s largest producer of licit opium for pharmaceutical 
urposes. It is also a producer of illicit narcotics, both from diverted 
icit opium and illegally cultivated opium. Although most diverted 

narcotics are believed to be consumed domestically, there is some 

evidence that Indian criminal organizations are rk up with 
international trafficking networks to supply European and US markets. 


Diversion occurs from licit opium crops in the states of Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh; this is probably the primary 
raw material for the heroin produced in India. Illicit opium eullivetien 
occurs in both Uttar Pradesh and the frontier areas of the northeast. 
Indian-produced acetic anhydride (AA) provides the essential chemical 
for illicit labs converting opium into heroin. No. 3 Heroin or “brown 
sugar’ remains the drug of choice among addicts, except in the 
northeast state of Manipur, where rampant intravenous use of 
Burmese-manufactured No. 4 (injectable) Heroin has led to a high 
HIV-positive infection rate. Indian-produced "brown sugar” is readily 
available in neighboring Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka. 
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Iil. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The Central Bureau of Narcotics (CBN), which is 
responsible for the licit opium industry, and the Narcotics Control 
Bureau (NCB), responsible for the coordination of illicit drug control, 
have not been pe the fiscal or personnel resources required to have 
an effect upon the narcotics problems. 


We do not believe that the Indian Government’s 
counternarcotics efforts have resulted in the maximum achievable 
reductions in production of illicit opium. A number of reasons account 
for this, iaeecing a lack of policy guidance, inadequate resources 
applied to the problem, and corruption among officials. 


The GOI states that it eliminates illicit opium cultivation wherever 
found and arrests the farmers responsible. The GOI reports that it 
eradicated 513 ha of licit opium and 19 ha of illicit opium in 1991. The 
Indian media have carried accounts of GOI anti agencies 
uprooting opium poppy plants in northeast India. Continued reports of 
diversion and illicit production, however, suggest that more can be 
done. As the USG does not provide any eradication assistance to the 
GOI, it is unable to obtain or provide a reliable estimate of maximum 
achievable reductions in production for the next fiscal year. 
Nevertheless, the GOI seems to have become more concerned with 
illicit opium production, and the USG _ expects. improved 
counternarcotics measures in India within the coming year. The GOI 
faces a paucity of resources and budgetary restrictions which will 
continue to hinder its efforts. 


The GOI has not augmented the staff of the Narcotics Control Board as 
it has intended since 1989. However, GOI officials have said that 
special narcotics courts, mandated by the 1988 drug law to provide 
a weal trials for drug traffickers, have been established in 

aharashtra State. Others in West Bengal reportedly have been 
authorized, but are not yet operating. We understand that funding for 
the narcotics courts remains a problem. 


Heroin seizures reported by the GOI amounted to 555 kg in 1991, down 
from 2,193 kg in 1990. Similarly, seizures of illegal opium declined for 
the third straight year to 1,544 kg. The GOI attributes this decline to a 
reduction in oral levels of drug trafficking through India caused by a 
reopening of traditional routes across Iran and Turkey into Europe. 
The 1991 UN International Narcotics Control Board (INCB) report 
reiterates that conclusion. 





The GOI issued regulations controlling the sale or distribution of AA 
within 50 kilometers of the Pakistan-Indian border after Indian AA was 
found to have been smuggled into Pakistan to replace chemicals seized 
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by the Government of Pakistan. The GOI already had controls on AA 
within 100 kilometers of the Burma-Indian border. While those 
measures are welcome, other information indicates that the smuggling 
of AA into Pakistan and Burma continues. The GOI states that 
nationwide controls over AA to prevent diversion during manufacture, 
distribution or export are not possible. 


Law Enforcement. The GOI claims that new NCB prevention units 
were established in Rajasthan and in Uttar Pradesh in 1991, but there 
have been no reports yet of their activities. No other new law 
enforcement measures were enacted. Competing and occasionally 
overlapping jurisdictions of law enforcement and other governmental 
agencies obstruct effective measures against international and 
domestic traffickers, illicit cultivators, heroin laboratory operators, or 
licensed licit farmers diverting part of their yield. Eradication of illicit 
opium cultivation and seizures of heroin have decreased. 


Although existing laws are adequate to conduct an _ effective 
counternarcotics program, stronger asset seizure, conspiracy, and 
money laundering regulations, consistently applied, would strengthen 
the GOI’s efforts to curb international trafficking organizations. 


Extradition of Ki between the U.S. and India currently takes 
place under the U.S.-UK Extradition Treaty of 1931, which became 
applicable to India in 1942. Neither the USG nor the GOI have made 
any drug-related extradition requests recently. 


Corrupti Corruption among law enforcement and government 
officials at various levels and local politicians remains a widely alleged 
but seldom prosecuted phenomenon. The USG receives reports of 
public corruption from both media and other sources. We cannot verify 
these reports fully or independently; however, there is reason to believe 
that corruption § significantly diminishes GOI  counternarcotics 
effectiveness. The Gr maintains its willingness to prosecute corrupt 
officials, but has seldom done so. 


ts and Treaties The U.S.-India Bilateral Narcotics 
Agreement of 1990 outlined areas for cooperation in the drug field. 
India is a party to the 1961 United Nations Single Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs, the 1972 UN Protocol Amending the Single 
Convention, the 1971 UN Convention on Psychotropic Substances, and 
the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances. 


Cultivation and Production India is the world’s largest producer of 
licit opium for pharmaceutical use. Unlike other narcotic raw material 
ee the Indiea industry produces only He gum. In 1991, the 
GOI licensed 140,000 farmers in the states of Madhya Pradesh (M.P.), 
Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) to grow poppy on plots of 
one-tenth of a hectare. Each licensed farmer must ual te the GOI a 
minimum of 3.4 kg of opium at 70 degree consistency (30 per cent 
moisture) in M.P. in Rajasthan and 3.2 kg in U.P., in order to be 
re-licensed the following year. 
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The Finance Ministry, which operates the licit opium industry and its 
processing factories, is responsible for preventing diversion of licit 
opium into illicit channels. Security at the processing factories, which 
stockpile opium prior to sale, is generally excellent with no 
reported leakage. The size of the stockpile shrank from 2,057 mt on 
March 31, 1990 to 1,541 mt on March 31, 1991. The GOI estimates 
that the stockpile will be 1,160 mt by March 31, 1992. Control over 
diversion into the black market at the farm level is less effective. 


The 1990-91 licit opium crop collected by the GOI was 379 mt. There 
are reports that farm production exceeds the government’s yield quota, 
and that farmers sell the excess to illicit buyers for more than 30 times 
the price that the GOI pays for licit opium. Unsubstantiated estimates 
on the amount diverted vary from 10 percent to 30 percent of the total 
crop. 


The GOI has cut the acreage for licit poppy cultivation from over 66,000 
ha in 1978 to just over 14,000 for the past two years, and is considering 
raising the minimum yield required of farmers to 3.8 rg per lot for the 
spring 1993, crop. If the GOI were to do so, only 11, a require 
licensing in order to produce a crop of about 400 mt, which is the 
amount needed to maintain stockpiles to meet international licit 
demand. In an effort to eliminate diversion, the GOI has stated that it 
plans to increase the number of field inspectors and security personnel 
to monitor the opium harvest to ensure there is no diversion. 
Unfortunately, corruption reported at various levels in the licit opium 
industry “| in the government could undercut increased security 
measures. 


In addition to licit diversion, the Indian media has reported illicit poppy 
cultivation in remote mountainous areas, along borvers in the 
northeast and in the north, as well as illegal fields in licit growing 
areas. Despite GOI efforts to curtail distribution of acetic anhydride in 
border areas, there are reports of heroin laboratories operating in 
northeast India. Neighboring Nepal and Bangladesh report readily 
available supplies of Indian-origin No. 3 Heroin. 


Domestic Programs. There are no official statistics on the extent of 
opium and heroin addiction in India. Estimates of the number of 
addicts range from one to five million. The GOI is concerned about the 
growing number of heroin addicts, primarily, among urban workers and 
the middle class. Its estimates put the number of heroin addicts at 
approximately one million. The Health and Welfare Ministries, UN 
International Drug Control Program (UNDCP) and the Indian police 
support detoxification and rehabilitation centers. Non-governmental 
organizations implement demand reduction and public awareness 
programs, although they lack adequate funding and resources. 
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IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs. 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. The objective of U.S. narcotics an is to work 
with the GOI to focus political attention and resources on 
counternarcotics programs and to control heroin from or moving 
oe India that enters the world market, primarily Europe, but also 
the U.S. 


Specifically, our priority goal continues to be improved interdiction and 
control measures by the G01 to reduce heroin outflow from India to the 
U.S. A secondary goal is to curtail Indian manufacture and export of 
No. 3 Heroin, from both diverted licit opium and illegally grown opium. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The GOI has an ongoing agreement with the 
UNDCP to improve interdiction and counternarcotics coetod’ pregreme, 
as well as to reduce demand. During 1991, USG-funded courses 
included maritime law enforcement and trainers courses for the Indian 
Coast Guard, seminars on money laundering, training for chemical 
analysts, and management courses for senior police officials. The U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) office in New Delhi sponsored 
a November meeting of third-country, drug liaison officers in 
India and Pakistan. Such meetings serve as a meeting ground for 
better narcotics cooperation between India and Pakistan. 


DEA and the NCB have developed an excellent ongoing relationship, 
with exchange of information on narcotics matters and cooperation in 
controlled deliveries between India and the U.S., as well as other 
countries. The GOI has expressed interest in expanding bilateral 
dialogue and cooperation. 


The Road Ahead. Better Indian drug interdiction would require the 
GOI to increase the resources it devotes to narcotics. This, however, is 
difficult at a time of budgetary stri cy, when the IMF, the World 
Bank and bilateral donors press the GOI to reduce its budget deficit. 
Although India has limited resources for its many problems, the USG 
will continue to urge the GOI to allocate more funds to the NCB, to set 
up more special narcotics courts, and to explore the possibility of 
converting some or all of its licit production to the concentrated poppy 
straw (CPS) process. 


The USG remains willing to cooperate with the GOI on 
counternarcotics issues. Our continuing dialogue with the GOI on 
narcotics has broadened the base of contacts and awareness of the 
issues involved. 











INDIA 1992 INCSR 
Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Opium 
Harvestable licit cultivation [ha] 14,000 14,247 14,317 
Eradication (licit opium) {ha} 500 513 289 1,270 1,000 
Licit cultivation (ha) 14,500 14,760 14,606 15,000 
Illicit cultivation (ha) . - - - - 
Eradication (illicit opium) [ha] - 19 24 99 20 
Yield (Licit) [mt] 400 379 437 480 600 
Licit Stockpile [mt] 1,160 1,540 2,057 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 1.54 2.19 4.70 2.80 
Heroin [mt] 0.56 2.20 2.70 3.00 
Opiate Husk (mt) - - 20.00 10.00 
Morphine [mt] . 0.01 0.02 0.04 
Marijuana [mt] - 39.10 54.50 17.40 
Hashish [mt] 4.27 6.40 8.20 7.50 
Arrests 
Nationals 5,317 4068 5,485 1,810 
Foreigners 93 234 205 208 
Total Arrests 5,410 4,302 5,690 2,018 
Labs Destroyed 
Heroin . 12 8 3 
Users (millions) 
Opium . 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Heroin - 1.0 0.5 0.5 





The statistics for 199lcover the period January 1- September 30. Source Indian 
Ministry of Finance. 2/17/92 
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Summary 


Reliable data on narcotics cultivation, consumption and trafficking in 
Iran has not been available since the break in U.S.Iranian diplomatic 
relations. The small amount of information gathered during the past 
year usually came from the government-controlled media, and there is 
no way to confirm its veracity. However, Iran is affected by the huge 
production in Afghanistan and Pakistan, as are other countries in 
region. Trafficking into Iran is from Afghanistan and Pakistan and 
onward to the West, primarily through key. The breakup of the 
USSR may alter trafficking patterns. 


IL Status of Country 


There are estimates of at least two million d abusers in Iran, or 
about four percent of the country’s population. Traffickers are mostly 
citizens of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran, usually natives of 
Baluchistan which is divided by international borders among the three 
countries. Representatives of Iran and Pakistan met in 1991 
concerning drugs and discussed agendas for future meetings, perhaps 
twice a year, to assess the progress of cross-border cooperation. 


ee take drugs to clandestine bases near the Helmand River in 
the Nimruz Province of Afghanistan and in the Chagai area of 
Pakistan. Consequently, the Islamic Revolutionary Corps has declared 
a ‘prohibited area" adjacent to the [Iranian border’ with 
Afghanistan--the 120 km-long strip between Zabol and Kuh-e Malek 
Siah. The only official border check-point in Sistan va Baluchistan is 
the town of Mirjaveh, through which pass TIR (bonded) trucks from 
Pakistan. Since the cargos are sealed, the Iranian customs authorities 
do not perform thorough examinations of them. An indeterminate 
portion of the opiates cultivated in or smuggled through Iran move on 


to the West. 


Iran has long been a significant conduit for the transshipment of illicit 
opiates produced in Afghanistan and Pakistan. Although the policies of 
the Iranian revolutionary government and near constant conflict over 
the past decade have disrupted traditional trafficking routes, narcotics 
smuggling through Iran continues. Drugs enter Iran from the east, 
including thro h the former USSR, and exit through its western 


border, mainly through Turkey or other countries in the Middle East. 
Laboratories producing morphine base and heroin operate in 
Kurdish-inhabited areas of northwestern Iran and Baloch sectors of 
southeastern Iran. 
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Ifl. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


abuse is considered to be a crime in Iran, as is the distribution of 
illicit drugs. Many abusers are sent to one of 17 drug rehabilitation 
centers for “labor therapy.” Traffickers in possession of more than 30 
gm of heroin or 5 kg of opium face the death penalty and the 
confiscation of all their property. Under law, the ty can be carried 
out within two weeks of arrest. 


The Mini of Health and Medical Education, together with its 
research, welfare and other affiliated centers, is directly responsible for 
control over and the use of licit drugs. The Narcotics Control 
Administration and Abuse Coordination Council collects data 
t the country and completes and forwards questionnaires and 
statistics to the United Nations. The Islamic Revolutionary 
under the Ministry of Interior, is directly responsible for law 
enforcement in all drug-related crimes and the protection of Iran’s 
borders from drug smuggling. The highest official in the country 
— for ouuiediian drug trafficking is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Corps. In addition, each province has an Islamic Revolutionary 
Committee which fights oe Se trafficking as one of its priority tasks. 
The Iranian media ere is wide support and assistance from 
the local population for this effort. However, according to a broadcast 
on the exiled o es "Flag of Freedom Radio,” the government 
itself is invol in drug trafficki The opposition claims that the 
Islamic Revolutionary Committee ‘distributes some of the confiscated 
drugs to addicts and minor drug-trafficking organizations, as well as to 
eal companies abroad. Neither government statements nor those 
of Iranian exiles can be independently verified. 


The Iranian Government banned all opium poppy cultivation in 1980. 

Although the nt insists that cultivation has been eliminated, 

there is credible evidence that production continues in remote areas of 
the country. There is no way to confirm or quantify annual production 
of illicit opium. Earlier estimates were in the 200-400 mt range. 


Iranian nationals are involved in drug trafficking in Turkey, Europe 
and other countries in the Middle East. They have also expanded their 
activities to the United States. The U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) reports that this is centered in Iranian 
communities in California, where about half of the drug arrests of 
Iranians since 1980 have been made. 


The Iranian media frequently reports seizures of drugs and executions 
of traffickers. However, there are unconfirmed reports that some of 
these executions are for political reasons. 








IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG has taken no narcotics control initiatives 
with Iran. woe an 208 2eee enanureane , AoA to cooperate with 
Iran to curtail trafficking across akistan-Iran border from 
Baluchistan. A team from the he United Nations pp 
Control Program (UNDCP) visited Iran in 1991; it also 

Iranian border cooperation with Pakistan. 


Law Enforcement. The USG has no counternarcotics m in Iran 
nor is there any direct cooperation between the USG and the Iranian 
Government on drug-related matters, asset seizures or forfeitures. 
ee the USG has encouraged the Pakistan Baluchistan Frontier 

ae es te with Iran, whenever possible, to monitor border 
trafficking activities. The Government of Iran has presented anti-d 

posals at counternarcotics of the Economic and i 

mmission for Asia and the Pacific ( AP). It is believed that Iran 
og accept assistance from UN agencies to fight illicit traffic crossing 
its borders. 


In 1991, Interpol reported that Iran had a major seizure of 5.4 mt of 
morphine base while, in 1990, only 1.4 mt were seized. Most seizures 
took place in northwestern Iran, a major staging area for opiates bound 
for Turkey en route to Western markets. 


Corruption. The USG has no reliable information concerning 
drug-related corruption within the Iranian Government. 


Agreements and Treaties. Iran is a party to the 1961 UN Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, but not to the 1972 UN Protocol 
Amending the Si 2 a or the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Rie g and Psychotropic Substances. 

are indications in “the Uni Nations that Iran is moving toward 
becoming a party to the 1988 UN Convention, as well as to the 1971 
UN Convention on Psychotropic Substances. The U.S. has no bilateral 
narcotics agreement with Iran. 


Cultivation and Production. The USG has no reliable information 


concerning cultivation or production in Iran. 


Domestic Iran has continued to focus on its domestic 
narcotics problems and to apply severe penalties to producers and 
traffickers. Opponents of the + Allenna claim drug charges also are 
a against political opponents of the government. This cannot be 
verifi 


Iran has held discussions on narcotics control with the former Soviet 
Union, Pakistan, and the UNDCP. In addition, government efforts to 
curb the flow of drugs across Iran's eastern border, initiated in 1988, 
were reported to be continuing. However, the USG has no reports of 
es efforts to halt the flow of drugs into Turkey or on to Western 
markets. 


V. Statistical Data There is no verifiable statistical information from 
the Iranian Government. 
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NEPAL 
I Summary 
Nepal's open border with India and its ity to Pakistan and 
Burma make it an alternate transit route iilicie mercotics from the 


Golden Crescent and Golden Triangle to Europe, other points in Asia 
and the United States. USG evaluations of the arrest of Nepalese and 
fi traffickers or couriers reveal that some heroin is funneled into 


N from India, from Pakistan India, and/or from Burma 
Thailand, and Kong, and onward to and the United 
States. There is no evidence any tN production of 


narcotics entering international mar The y democratically 
elected Government of Nepal (GON) made significant commitments to 
enhance its narcotics control efforts, aw, closer law enforcement 


cooperation with other nations. currently has under 
consideration a narcotics master plan in drafted the United Nations 
International Drug Control Searen ( ) It also has 


demonstrated a new level of cooperation with the United States and 
other countries. 


IL Status of Country 


South, Southwest, and Southeast Asian heroin continues 
smuggled into Nepal across the porous Indian border. The major 


domestic narcotics a in N oo < heroin 
No. B —_— or “brown ich oo or injected 
— o , often ad Icke thaansaives, tpiecliy brian the 

into Nepal in small, 5-10 gm quantities across the Indo-Nepa 
land border. “Puch ‘freelance’ trade is _ t of 
international tr . Cultivated and cannabis 
throughout Nepal. The N has undertaken cro > destruction efftite in 
aS to increase those 

orts 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


In contrast with previous regimes, Nepal's new government has given 
significantly increased attention to narcotics control since taking 
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office in mid-1991. Support for that initiative crosses the political 
seedres ane % wengeees. Both the Prime Minister and the Home 

ini have declared publicly that their government gives narcotics 
control the “highest priority.” 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Under the leadership of the Home Minister, 
the GON has pledged to increase law enforcement cooperation with the 
United States and other countries, and currently has under 
consideration a narcotics master plan drafted by the UNDCP. The 
GON is expected to form a dedicated narcotics enforcement unit in 
early 1992. In 1991, Nepal ratified the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. It is 
currently revising its 1987 anti-narcotics law to conform to the 
Convention's requirements. 


Several factors will continue to make the control of illicit narcotics in 
N difficult. In the pee. law enforcement priorities have not 
included narcotics. In addition, the great isolation and remoteness of 
much of Nepal's territory, poor communications and roads outside the 
Kathmandu Valley, and the lack of dedicated equipment and trained 
personnel further impede law enforcement. 


Traffickers passing through Nepal ry remain in the airport 
transit lou to await omnceiing ights. Without prior leads, the 
GON is unable to identify them nor does it have the legal authority to 
detain them without adequate cause. 


Le low — of heroin seizures is Neral i — to — ao 
volume of narcotics passing through is also small. However 
Nepalese apprehension of drug traffickers or couriers from several 


nations--includi hanistan, India and Nigeria--and of Nepalese in 
Australia, the ny. Hong Kong, and the U.S. during 1991 
indicates that Nepal is used for international heroin operations. 


Corruption. The GON does not encourage or facilitate the production or 
distribution of illicit narcotics as a matter of policy. No senior official 
was indicted for narcotics-related corruption in 1991, and the USG is 
unaware of instances of senior officials facilitating narcotics 
trafficking. The lack of incentives for police and customs officers to 
seize narcotics, comparable to the monetary rewards for discovery of 
smuggled gold, as well as inadequate training, remain obstacles to 
effective narcotics interdiction. 


Domestic Programs. Nepal's domestic drug abuse prevention 
capabilities continued to improve in 1991. Official anti-narcotics efforts 
centered in the Ministry of Health drew considerable attention from the 
cabinet and members of Parliament. The Drug Abuse Prevention 
Association of Nepal (DAPAN), a new group of “journalists against 
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drugs", and several other private voluntary organizations (PVOs), 
spended drug abuse prevention activities during the year, including 
publicity, education, and rehabilitation. For example, in 
the GON and these civic organizations sponsored a drug abuse 
prevention week, which inclu a media campaign, a series of 
well-attended public seminars, drug abuse prevention plays, and other 
activities in ao neighborhoods anu rural villages. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


The USG encourages GON policies against illicit narcotics. Support for 
GON activities by USG agencies in Nepal include work with members 
of the cabinet, Parliament, and police on adoption of the UNDCP 
narcotics master plan, coordination with other donor nations on 
effective bilateral sanihones, anti-narcotics training, USIS Worldnets 
and other media programs, and a narcotics-oriented visit to the U.S. by 
the Home Minister in November. That cooperation hel 

major international heroin trafficker to trial in the United States iad 
has created a base for regular narcotics law enforcement cooperation 
between the U.S. and Ne The U.S. Enforcement 
Administration has good wor ing relations with cabinet-level 
National Drug Control Section, the police, and Customs. 


Effective, continuous operational cooperation should be forthcomin 
when Nepal establishes its dedicated narcotics enforcement unit an 
adopts the UNDCP master plan. Such cooperation should open the way 
for increased international resources and training--including support 
from the U.S.--that would lead to important seizures and cases. In the 
future, an extradition treaty and other legal mechanisms would 
facilitate closer USG-GON cooperation on counternarcotics issues. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1982 1991 [c) 1980 [b) 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures [a) 
Opium (mt) 0.001 0.001 0.002 0.000 
Heroin (mt) 0.002 0.003 0.007 0.04 
Hashish (mt) 0.062 0.399 0.210 0.178 
Marijuana/Hem (mt) 0.325 0.623 1.160 5.570 
Cocaine [mt] . . . 0.000 
Narcotics Arrests 
Nationals persons 90 166 286 376 
Foreigners persons 17 27 48 102 
Total arrests persons 107 193 334 478 
Heroin Users [d) 
Casual persons 15,000 15,000 
Addicts persons 10,000 10,000 
Total 25,000 25,000 
{a) Sources: Ministry of Home, Nepal Police, DAPAN 
(b) Revised data based on information through December 1990. 
(c) Data as of June 1991 
[d) Very rough estimate by USG 1/28/92 
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PAKISTAN 


I. Summary 


The Government of Pakistan's (GOP) narcotics control efforts met with 
mixed success in 1991. 


The courts convicted and sentenced two major traffickers, and initiated 
cases against four others. The Frontier Corps made multi-ton seizures 
of morphine base and hashish in Baluchistan, but no major traffickers 
have yet been implicated. Authorities raided three heroin laboratories 
in the Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP), but the government failed 
to take vigorous action against over 100 other heroin labs operating 
with impunity in the tribal areas of the NWFP. 


In April, the government restricted the importation of the essential 
chemical acetic anhydride (AA), and, in December, criminalized its 
unlicensed transportation and possession. There are indications that 
those measures, together with a 19 mt seizure of the chemical in 
October 1990, continue to affect heroin supply. 


The Government of Pakistan (GOP) expanded enforcement of the opium 
poppy ban to new areas; however, because of good weather conditions 
and consequently better yields, the opium poppy crop increased slightly 
in 1991. 


Pakistan ratified the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. In late fall, the GOP 
submitted to Parliament an amendment to the criminal code to permit 
the seizure of drug-related assets following conviction, regardless of the 
length of sentence. In December, the government issued limited 
ordinances to establish legal authority for USG-funded, special 
anti-narcotics investigative units, and to authorize court-supervised, 
pre-trial destruction of seized narcotics. 


Il. Status of Country 


Pakistan remains both a producer and an important transit country of 
opiates and hashish destined for international drug markets. 
According to U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) sources, 
ag Tha mney 20 percent of the heroin consumed in the U.S. originates 
in Southwest Asia, where Pakistan is one of the primary producers. 


Despite improved and expanded government enforcement of the ban on 
opium poppy cultivation, favorable weather conditions increased opium 
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production in 1991 to 180 mt, a 15 mt or nine percent increase. The 
GOP, however, has committed itself to an overall reduction in the 
hectarage of the expected opium poppy harvest in 1992, and is 
undertaking more aggressive poppy-hban enforcement measures, which 
are likely to reduce opium production. 


In the spring of 1991, the GOP raided three heroin labs in politically 
accessible tribal areas, but heroin and hashish processing continues 
virtually unhampered in the politically autonomous tribal areas of 
northwest Pakistan. The government has yet to apply its anti-drug 
laws to those areas, where most of Pakistan’s illicit drug labs operate, 
and which, therefore, remain sanctuaries for heroin and hashish 
producers. The USG calculates that this area produces roughly 70 mt 
equivalent of heroin and hundreds of mt of hashish. 


Pakistan is not a major center for international money laundering, 
although the widespread use of the informal financial sector to transfer 
funds internationally makes it extremely difficult to estimate how 
much narcotics-related money may be in Pakistan. As do most wealthy 
Pakistanis, major traffickers prefer to keep the significant portions of 
their funds overseas. While it appears that some funds generated from 
illicit activity find their way into the domestic banking system, there 
are reports that profits are mostly invested in local real estate and 
construction industries. 


Pakistani addicts consume a large portion of the heroin produced in the 
tribal areas, and the growth of the addict population mirrors the 
explosive growth of the local heroin manufacturing industry. There 
were virtually no heroin producers or addicts in Pakistan in 1979; GOP 
and international experts now estimate that Pakistan has a heroin 
addict population of over one million. The government is gradually 
strengt — > demand reduction efforts, although the recidivism 
rate remains high. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The Nawaz Sharif government, like its predecessor, 
maintains that it narcotics control is a high priority. It points to the 
upgrading of counternarcotics efforts to the ministerial level, but fiscal 
restraints have made it difficult for the GOP to provide the new 
ministry with the budgetary and personnel resources required to make 
it fully effective. 


There is an urgent need for Pakistan to develop a coherent gin, ! for 
all aspects of the national narcotics problem. Recently, a high level 


overnment committee was formed to draft a section on narcotics in 
akistan’s next five-year development plan. The inclusion of 
anti-narcotics in the national development plan would justify and 
facilitate the allocation of financial and other resources for anti-drug 
activities. 
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Recognizing the inadequacy of its efforts in previous years, the 
Narcotics Caaiaal Ministry has increased its eradication efforts. The 
GOP has committed itself to achieve an overall reduction in the 1992 
poppy harvest, through a no-tolerance policy in existing poppy-free 
areas and in areas covered by a 140,000 hectare expansion of the poppy 
ban. The senior civil servant in the Narcotics Control Ministry now 
chairs monthly meetings with senior NWFP officials to review 
enforcement progress. 


Accomplishments. The Nawaz Sharif government has taken positive 
steps to combat in Pakistan. A significant achievement was the 
temporary disruption of heroin production, which resulted from the 
October, 1990 seizure of 19 mt of AA by Pakistan Customs in Karachi. 
The resulting shortage of that chemical, which is essential to heroin 
production, reportedly affected the availability of the drug in Euro 
and India. The government established import controls for AA in the 
spring. No doubt in reaction to the shortage of AA from the October 
seizure, and the new import restrictions, 4.5 mt of AA were stolen in 
May from a government storage facility. On July 17, Customs agents 
recovered virtually all of the stolen chemical. This resulted from a 
two-month a involving personnel from three ministries, 
supervised by the Narcotics Control Minister. In late December, the 
P criminalized the unlicensed transportation and possession of AA. 
In the meantime, there are tentative indications--high domestic heroin 
prices, the presence of morphine base, rather than heroin in recent 
seizures, onl reports abroad of diminished seizures of Pakistani heroin 
abroad--that those developments have affected the supply of heroin. 


The first demonstration of the government’s stated resolve to pursue 
major traffickers was the July conviction of Anwar Khattak and Iqbal 
Baig. Each was given the equivalent of three-and-one-half year 
sentences, plus fines. The convictions have been appealed. The GOP 
initiated cases against Sakhi Dost Jan Notezai, the alleged owner of a 
large cache of drugs seized in 1990, as well as two members of the 
Baluchistan Provincial Assembly. The government is also pursuing the 
case of a former Provincial Minister, arrested in Karachi while trying to 
sell 50 of heroin. Other reputed traffickers, however, remain in the 
provincial and national assemblies. 


The federal government, with USG encouragement, reinforced the 
initial interdiction and intelligence-gathering efforts of the Baluchistan 
Frontier Corps with additional operational funds and political support. 
In October, that support paid off with a seizure of approximately BY mt 
of semi-refined opium derivatives and 37 mt of hashish; and possibly, a 
forced shift in trafficking patterns. No major trafficker has been 

rosecuted in connection with the Baluchistan seizure, although an 
investigation is producing leads. 
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The Nawaz Sharif cabinet approved three bills to improve the GOP’s 
anti-narcotics capabilities. The first would strengthen asset forfeiture 
provisions in existing legislation; a pro amendment would provide 
for seizure of the assets of drug traffickers, regardless of the length of 
sentence. Presidential Ordinances in December enacted two other bills 
for submission to .*e National Assembly. One would allow courts to 
supervise the taking of small samples of drug seizures as evidence in 
criminal cases, thus allowing the pre-trial destruction of the 
remainder. Such action would minimize potential diversion. The other 
bill would give the USG-financed, special investigative units the 
necessary police powers” to open criminal cases, conduct 
investigations, and prosecute major drug traffickers. 


In the spring, political authorities raided and shut down three heroin 
labs in the itically accessible areas of Khyber, and arrested their 
operators. Those raids, the first in several years, have not yet been 
followed by additional raids or prosecutions. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Law enforcement agencies in Pakistan 
continue to focus on the worsening public security situation throughout 
the country and on drug seizures, rather than on the prosecution of 
major traffickers or heroin manufacturers. Agencies lack both 
investigative experience and resources to follow up on seizures with 
case preparation. The Baig and Khattak convictions, and ongoing cases 
against traffickers, are exceptions and the work of determined 
Pakistani law enforcement professionals, rather than the result of 
institutional dynamics. They do demonstrate that the GOP has the 
oo to undertake effective action against the illicit trade. 

hese tentative successes could easily be reversed, however, if the GOP 
— to support investigations and prosecutions with adequate legal 
talent. 


Corruption. Money derived from narcotics trafficking has affected 
Pakistan’s economy and generated reports of drug-related corruption at 
various levels of the government. Poorly paid and poorly educated law 
enforcement personnel are susceptible to bribes from traffickers, who 
also are able to purchase higher-level political favors and influence in 
the government. Anti-corruption laws exist, but are not widely 
enforced, and no senior official has eve been indicted for 
narcotics-related corruption. Nevertheless, the Chairman of the 
Pakistan Narcotics Control Board (PNCB) has taken steps to clean up 
that notoriously corrupt organization. He has replaced three of four 
regional directors, suspended nearly the entire staff at the PNCB office 
in Lahore, initiated disciplinary measures against dozens of other 
PNCB officials, and recruited new officers. 


Agreements and Treaties. Pakistan is in compliance with the Chiles 
Amendment requirements through a series of agreements with the 
USG. It is a party to the 1961 UN Single Convention on Narcotic 
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Drugs, the 1971 UN Convention on Psychotropic Substances, and the 
1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic of Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances, which it ratified in October. Senior GOP 
officials report that they are preparing a comprehensive narcotics bill, 
which they intend to present to the National Assembly in 1992. 
Pakistan has made no attempt to exempt any part of its territory from 
any of the provisions of those conventions. The GOP’s failure to enforce 
its anti-narcotics laws in the tribal areas casts a shadow over its 
compliance with Article 36 of the 1961 UN Single Convention, which it 
ratified in 1965, and Articles 3 and 4 of the 1988 UN Convention. The 
GOP participates in the South Asia Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) Narcotics Control Committee, and the Cabinet 
has approved ratification of the SAARC Narcotics Agreement. 


In July, Pakistan hosted a senior-level meeting of the Indo-Pakistan 
Committee to Combat Drug Trafficking and Smuggling, reviving a 1986 
initiative to improve counternarcotics cooperation. Pakistani officials 

redicted additional meetings of the Committee on a semi-annual 

asis. Both Iran and Pakistan cooperate informally on narcotics 
interdiction, and in July, hosted the visit of a UN team exploring the 
feasibility of a United Nations International Drug Control Program 
(UNDCP) subregional project to improve the effectiveness of narcotics 
control cooperation between Iran and Pakistan. 


Pakistan cooperated with U.S. law enforcement agencies, especially on 
cases involving the international movement of narcotics. The GOP 
continues to respond itively to extradition requests from the U.S. 
and other countries. fn April, Pakistan extradited Zulqarnan Khan to 
the U.S., where he was wanted on heroin charges. Nasrullah Khan 
Henjra, also wanted in the U.S. on narcotics charges, was arrested in 
July by Pakistani authorities, pursuant to a USG extradition request. 
He remains in custody while his case moves through the Pakistani 
court system. The GOP continues to authorize DEA investigations, 
a" have resulted in the arrest of several Pakistani traffickers in the 


Cultivation and Production. The — Poppy cultivation belt is 
primarily in the tribal areas of the FP. e bulk of the opium 
Popp harvested in Pakistan (and Afghanistan) is converted into heroin 
in laboratories located in tribal areas of the Khyber Agency, southwest 
of Peshawar, and scattered in remote areas of Mohmand Agency and 
Baluchistan. Cannabis grows wild throughout the country, and is 
cultivated in Chitral and, perhaps, other areas. 


Notwithstanding the government’s year-by-year expansion of the opium 
poppy enforcement area, acreage under calhivelion in 1991 was about 
the same as in the previous year. Cultivation continued to moved into 
more remote, nontraditional areas outside the range of governmental 
enforcement. The GOP generally enforced the poppy cultivation ban in 
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areas under its control, including new enforcement areas. It claims to 
have eradicated 438 ha, but some eradication took place after the 
opium gum had been extracted. Good weather conditions resulted in 
increased yields, ge about 180 mt of potential raw opium. 
Upward manipulation of prices by heroin manufacturers and the 
change of government during the 1990-91 growing season also account 
for the increase in poppy harvested in 1991. National elections in 1990 
hindered aggressive political work to discourage farmers from planting 
opium poppy before the sowing season. 


Domestic programs. Pakistani and foreign experts estimate that there 
are 1.2 to 1.7 million heroin addicts in Pakistan, consuming an 
estimated 50 mt of heroin each year. About four percent of the male 
po ulation (one of every eleven Pakistani males, over the age of 15) are 

ieved to be drug addicts--a clear threat to Pakistan's future, and its 
security. There are 30 drug treatment centers in Pakistan with both 
inpatient and outpatient facilities. The vast majority of those centers, 
using the “cold turkey" method, coupled with treatment of withdrawal 
symptoms, gg to have a recidivism rate surpassing 90 percent. 

ere are few treatment centers in the country which attempt 
rehabilitation. While there is a significant number of female addicts, 
there are virtually no facilities for their treatment. 


The USG-funded Drug Abuse Prevention R~source Center (DAPRC) 

seeks to rectify the present GOP inadequacy in demand reduction. The 

DAPRC organized a media campaign to persuade farmers not to grow 

opium poppy, and in 1992, plans to launch a national media anti-drug 

a ara and to expand its support of volunteer agencies throughout 
akistan. 


The UNDCP’s integrated drug demand reduction project, co-funded by 
INM, has started to develop a curriculum to help teachers educate 
students about the dangers of narcotics and to improve the treatment of 
drug users by professional volunteer workers. The International Labor 
Organization has a regional project in aftercare and self-help services 
for ex-addicts, and the European Commission will fund an academic 
chair in narcotics issues. 





IV. U.S Policy Initiatives and Programs 


USG counternarcotics programs in Pakistan support four major 
objectives. The most important is the disruption of heroin production 
in the NWFP by encouraging the GOP to destroy heroin labs, and to 
arrest and prosecute their operators. The freedom of operation which 
these producers have enjoyed during the past decade is the root of 
Pakistan's drug problem. 


Unhampered heroin production stimulates a market for opium, 
provides huge profits to traffickers and sustains the rapid growth of 
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Pakistan's addict population. USG programs support GOP interdiction 
efforts and encourage the GOP to arrest, prosecute and seize the assets 
of major traffickers. USG development programs in the NWFP are 
aimed at supporting GOP expansion of the opium py ban and the 
imprevement of its enforcement. Working closely with the USG, GOP 
authorities, with senior-level political backing, have successfully 
deflected trafficker'’s efforts to use bribery and political influence to 
prevent extraditions. U.S.-Pakistan relations benefit from increased 
a on counternarcotics. Such cooperation between DEA and 
officials resulted in the 1990 seizure of 19 mt of AA, the 
establishment in April of a GOP administrative tion controlling 
its importation, and the July convictions of Iqbal Baig and Anwar 
Khattak. The USG and GOP have agreed to work together to improve 
the effectiveness of Frontier Corps interdiction efforts in Baluchistan. 
The USG will contribute vehicles, communications gear and operational 
support. USG sup has already resulted in an additional multi-ton 
seizure of in/morphine base and hashish, and a number of 
multi-hundred kg hashish seizures. 


USG and GOP officials work together to ensure that USG narcotics 
control assistance goes to es which have demonstrated an 
ability and _ willingness pursue major traffickers and their 
organizations. In this regard, the USG revised agreements with the 
Narcotics Control Ministry and Pakistan Customs. In law enforcement, 
assistance to ineffective organizations has hey terminated and 
equipment and funds withheld from USG-financed, special 
anti-narcotics investigative units until they operate effectively. This 
approach resulted in the transfer of trucks, communications gear and 
operational support to the Baluchistan Frontier , and will mean 
increased assistance to effective units of Pakistan Customs and other 
organizations involved in anti-narcotics activities. 


In rural development and crop control, USG-supported projects are 

designed specifically to open politically inaccessible areas to 

enforcement of the poppy cultivation ban. Such emphasis is expected to 

result in an agreement to provide assistance to the Khyber Agency. 

Demand reduction assistance will be concentrated on larger-scale 

een we A managed projects, such as the UNDCP Integrated 
mand Reduction Project, aimed at potential addict populations. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 7,500 8,205 8,030 5,850 11,590 
Eradication (ha) 750 440 185 810 1,708 
Cultivation (ha) 8,250 8,645 8,215 6,660 13,298 
Theoretical Potential Yield {mt} 165 180 165 130 205 
HEROIN 
Theoretical Yield [mt] 16.5 18 16.5 13 20.5 
Seized in-country* [mt] 6 6.00 6.46 8.54 6.00 
Consumed in-country** [mt] 50 50 50 50 50 
Seizures*** 
Opium [mt] 8 827 4.79 5.99 2.70 
Heroin [mt] 6 6 6.46 8.54 4.50 
Hashish/marijuana [mt] 200 200.00 240.60 106.30 80.00 
Arrests persons 55,000 55,000 38,645 54,041 465,000 
Users (thousands) 
Opiunmvheroin persons 1,080 1,080 1,080 1,200 1,080 
Other Cannabis persons 1,000 1000 580 580 580 
Other Drugs persons . . 50 50 50 





*All 1990 figures revised. Opium seizure figure udated to reflect seizures of last 
quarter of 1990. 

**The Embassy bases consumption estimates on an extrapolation 

from a 1988 study which estimated that Pakistan's 1.08 million heroin users 
consumed the equivalent of 50 mt of pure heroin, much imported from 
outside Pakistan. The figure is less than half the 112 mt estimate 

reported by Pakistani authorities in previous INCSRs. 

*** 1991 seizures based on actual PNCB figures for January-September 1991. 
The Embassy has extrapolated for the last quarter. 

Loss factor not included, since accurate estimate has not been determined. 
****Gross cultivation data for 1990, 1989, and 1988. 





Pakistan: Estimated Opium Production 1988-1991 
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L Summary: 
Burma remains the world’s largest source of illicit opium and heroin. 


sus of most foreign marcofies aid. the Goverament ef Burma 
(GOB) sharply cut back on its counternarcotics law enforcement. The 
USG remains deeply concerned that the Burmese efforts against drug 


sccurity/enilites functions--and continue to engage in the narcotics 
business Any at least tacit government approval--in the areas under 
their con 


In 1991, the 7 Age stated its commitment to combat narcotics 
and 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs . and Pychotropic Substances. It also took nominal steps 
to improve its drug control record. It reported increased enforcement 
efforts in Rangoon and northern cities and held public ceremonies to 

selected heroin refineries voluntarily shevondnel by drug 
trafficking groups. The GOB announced a longer term border area 
development program to certain fener insurgent territories, to 
solidify t ties with former insurgent groups, and to induce 
drug- ucing minority groups to renounce narcotics activities. The 
success of this program is uncertain since it lacks adequate economic 
resources to make it viable. 


The USG currently provides no direct assistance of a one type to the GOB 
and bilateral counternarcotics cooperation is limi to working-level 
liaison between the GOB and the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA). The USG is prepared to cooperate in drug law 
enforcement with the GOB on a case-by-case basis. An effective 
counternarcotics strategy in Burma would meld greatly enhanced law 
enforcement efforts, including opium eradication, interdiction, and 

tion of major traffickers with long-term development and wo 
substitution efforts. Given Burma's record, any U.S. support for suc 
efforts would have to include access for monitoring project and 
operational areas, as well as a demonstrated Burmese commitment to 
attack drug production and trafficking by all groups in Burma. 





IL Status of Country 


Burma's opium poppy crop is cultivated mostly in mountainous 
areas of the Shan State. especially by the Wa an Chinese 
ethnic groups. For decades, much of this remote area has been outside 
of central government control and dominated by insurgents or private 
armies that support themselves through the production or refining of 
narcotics. 

pr Sapte ee tg mend een mle veanen pe nds Pyrenees. | 

nic groups by offering them development assistance and a measure 

local ne wey FP to their anti ment 
insurgencies. Although the B recently has stated this will lead to a 
phaseout of narcotics production and trafficking, it has conceded local 
security functions to these groups. Since the central government's 


military forces do not control these areas, the t has facilitated 
the drug trade and limited any potential nt efforts. Since 
1989, the Wa have their control of areas where much of 


Burma's opium is uced, enabling them to increase their heroin 
refining and trafficking operations. 


While Thailand remains the primary outlet to the world market, an 
increasing flow of narcotics is exiti rma via southern China to Hon 
Kong, through Rangoon and other Burmese cities toward Malaysia an 
Singapore, and through India and Bangladesh. Narcotics leave Burma 
in various forms, including opium, pi (impure morphine base), 
morphine base, impure heroin base, and Heroin No. 4. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs 

From 1974 until 1988, combatting narcotics was an important GOB goal 
because narcotics revenues supported the i ts, particularly the 
Burmese Communist Party (BCP). The BCP collapsed in 1989 and its 
forces divided into its ethnic Wa and Kokang components. The GOB's 
crackdown on the democratic movement, however, has made the d 
situation worse. The military government's shift in 1988 of police an 
army resources from eradication and drug law enforcement efforts to 
suppression of domestic political opponents enabled traffickers to expand 
their opium cultivation, heroin ning, and trafficking. The largest 
increases in opium cultivation have occurred in those areas where the 
State Department's Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM) 
had funded eradication prior to 1988. 


The GOB's accommodations with the Wa and Kokang also freed troops 
for other internal security duties. Anti-drug objectives were not included 
in the initial truce agreements with these former insurgents, but the 
GOB now claims these accommodations have permitted establishment of 
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border development ams designed to end these groups’ reliance on 
- for their liveli Some reports indicate, however, that as 
these accommodations, the GOB tacitly condones the expansion of the 
Kokang and Wa drug trade. a. a Ses 
higher priority to peaceful coexistence dl insurgent 
groups t to combatting narcotics. 


Meanwhile, poppy cultivation continues to expand. The USG estimated 
the 1989/90 crop to be about 2,250 mt and the 1990/91 crop to be 2,350 
mt. Large narcotics refineries, which operate with impuni impunity along the 
Chinese , how produce significant quantities of heroin, but far less 
than their counterparts along the Thai/Burma border. The Kokang 
Chinese, while participati in incipient GO development 
efforts, have expanded their enterprises as 


Early in 1990, the GOB began providing direct military support for the 
Wa's ongoing military operations against Khun Sa’s Shan | nited Army 
(SUA), a powerful opponent of the government as well as a major drug 
ae organization. With Rangoon’s support, the Wa enlarged their 
_— of control to include a —— portion of the SUA’s territory 

g the Thai border. The military campaign seems to have had no 
anti-drug results as areas of former SUA control were redistributed to 
the Wa traffickers. 


Policy Initiatives. Until 1988, the GOB'’s stated policy was to reduce 
opium production; prevent the movement of opium from fields to 
processing centers and foreign markets; strike at refineries and 
trafficking organizations; substitute other forms of income for 
cultivation; and reduce domestic demand. Now, however, 
government asserts that there can be no long-term success against 
narcotics without rural pacification and economic development aimed at 
gradually developing alternative income sources for poppy growers. To 
this end, the GOB is seeking assistance from the UN in cooperation with 
Thailand and China. But given the GOB's preoccupation with internal 
security and its acceptance of local autonomy in Wa and Kokang 
areas, the narcotics traffic will likely continue to flourish. 


Throughout 1991, the GOB promoted its border en plan, 
largely in the Kokang area. In May, it officially = Kekow ht former 
insurgent groups -- key targets of these programs ing that 
many of these groups remain major narcotics producers, Burmese 
officials maintain that they lack economic alternatives, which the 
still-embryonic border development program is supposed to provide. We 
agree that economic development is necessary, but must be coupled with 
strong law enforcement to reduce Burma's opium output. Expansion of 
the GOB's writ into the opium growing regions -- an unstated goal of the 
program -- will be slow and may ultimately be snderatasé by the 
arrangements Rangoon has struck with ethnic groups. By permitting 
ethnic insurgents to transform their armed forces into de facto militias, 
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the GOB has severely limited its ability to exercise law enforcement in 
these areas. Nevertheless, the GOB asserts that development and crop 
substitution programs will substantially end narcotics production in 
affected areas within six years. 


wi narcotics‘insurgent prob realignasent 
military priorities since the unrest in 1988 has considerably 
diminished GOB pressure on both cultivators and trafficking In 
1991, however, the GOB again focused on Burma's narcotics uction 
Whatever’ the GODS, seen eae, and te attract Resign soeeet 
tever 


the GOB’s motives, in addition to acceding to the 1988 UN 
Convention, it did take some positive steps in 1991. 


In January and May, the GOB publicly destroyed four heroin refineries 
surrendered voluntarily iy Nehane ten , Showcasing the events as 
achievements of its border development plan. Concurrently, it 
eradicated manually as much as 729 ha of and burned 138 kg of 
hesein and 604 ber of morphine bene. efforts had minimal 
effect on overall narcotics production, the GOB depicts them as tangible 
evidence of the potential benefits from its long-range plans. 


There has been increased enforcement eT a 

forces and military personnel in Rangoon and. 

with a concomitant rise in the local price of drugs. Never Nevertheless, 
eS oe statistics, total drug arrests and seizures 

slightly last year. The Burmese Army responded pemsty & to — 

intelligence on the location of narcotics refineries. 

ocar 'Dei Ama” Khang. destrovin an wrea on the Burma/Tieai border 

near Doi ng two inactive heroin refineries. 

Additional owes yreacfied in the abisure of om opium cache of 161 kg. 

In July, the GOB seized a shipment of 244 gallons of acetic anhydride. 


Burma reached provisional agreement with China, Thailand and Laos to 
Setdepesess apd eoup subetiintion pe gram that w il’ pair Be ‘ma with 

t crop substitution program t wi ir Burma wi 
China and Thailand. tatives from — 
Program, the International Fund for icultural Dy UN 
Capital Deve nt Fund, UNICEF, WHO and the Eoeneatenal 
nad Keopton am (UNDCP) have made several trips to the om 
and ng areas to undertake initial program surveys and establi 
operational parameters. 


— ee Efforts. Burmese anti-drug — is 
but not vigorously enforced. Burma's Narcotics and 


Dennen ews Act of 1974, amended in 1983, provides stiff penalties 


for every aspect of narcotics production, trafficking and use. 
When narcotics offenders are caught ond convicted. 


courts often impose 
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severe sentences. However, only low-level traffickers have been 
prosecuted; major drug figures continue to operate unhindered. The 
GOB has also set up a system of rewards for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of users and traffickers or to the seizure of 
narcotics. Burmese anti-narcotics policies and activities are coordinated 
by the Central Committee for Drug Abuse Control (CCDAC), chaired by 
the Minister of Home and Religious Affairs. Six other ministries are 
also represented. 


The main GOB enforcement agencies are the People’s Police Force (PPF), 
the Burma Army (BA) and the Burma Air Force (BAF). Others involved 
in narcotics control are the National Intelligence Bureau (NIB), the 
Directorate of Defense Services Intelligence (DDSI), and the Bureau of 
Special Investigation (BSI). In 1988, the Burmese military assumed 
direction over narcotics control, but operational responsibility remains 
with the police. 


The GOB claimed that it eradicated about 1,016 ha of opium plants in 
1991, less than one percent of the estimated crop. Opium and heroin 
seizures, however, for the first nine months of 1991 were below those of 
the previous year. The GOB took no action against key personalities in 
the narcotics trade. 


As noted, the GOB held two public exhibitions at which it destroyed a 
total of 138 kg of heroin, as well as other narcotics, drug paraphernalia 
and precursor chemicals. The GOB has acknowledged the USG's 
indictment of Khun Sa, but denies that a valid U.S.-Burmese extradi‘ion 
treaty exists. However, GOB spokesmen have declared Khun Sa a 
— under Burmese law and profess willingness to prosecute him if 
caught. 


Narcotics-related corruption remains a serious problem 
among local and field-level officials in Burma. Multiple, reliable reports 
confirm that lower-level civilian, police, customs and military personnel 
frequently acquiesce or participate in drug trafficking in skonme for 
monetary compensation. We cannot confirm periodic reports of 
senior-level drug involvement, although as noted above, the GOB clearly 
condones drug production and trafficking by ethnic groups with which it 
has reached an accommodation. 


Agreements and Treaties. On June 10, the GOB acceded to the 1988 UN 
Convention, but expressed reservations regarding extradition and the 
submission of disputes to the International Court of Justice. 


Burma is a party to the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, but 
not to the 1972 Protocol to the Convention or the 1971 Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances. It currently has no bilateral narcotics 
agreement with the U.S. 


While the GOB is currently reviewing its legislation with a view toward 
making those limited changes necessary for full conformity with the UN 
Narcotics Convention, it enacted no legislative changes in 1991. 
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The GOB continues to dispute the USG view that the U.S.-UK 
Extradition Treaty of 1931, made applicable to Burma in 1941, is 
currently in force and permits extradition between the U.S. and Burma. 


Cultivation and Production. Clearly the world’s leading opium poppy 
grower, Burma produced an estimated 2,350 mt of opium in the 1991 
crop season -- 60 percent of all illicit opium. Though poppy is grown in 
Kachin, Chin, and Kayah states, the chief growing area is the Shan 
Plateau -- extending almost the full length of the mountainous Shan 
State with an average elevation of 1,000 meters. Fields range from 0.1 
to 4.0 ha, averaging 0.5 hectare. Burma’s upland climate is ideal for 
cultivation, with a mean temperature of 70-80 degrees and the 
southwest monsoon between June and October provides the Shan 
Plateau some 90 percent of its annual 80-inch rainfall. Roads extending 
into these remote, rugged areas are primitive or nonexistent. 


In the growing areas, residents depend on the opium crop for survival, 
though many local chiefs coerce them to grow as much opium as the 
labor supply permits. Heroin refining facilities no longer center solely 
along the Thai/Burma border. Refining now also occurs in Sino-Burmese 
border areas controlled by the Wa and the Kokang Chinese. 





Any significant reduction in production and trafficking depends on a 
more serious, vigorous plan of action by the GOB to attack narcotics 
production and trafficking. In theory, the GOB’s nascent rural 
development program could eventually provide at least some of the 
infrastructure and other facilities unecessary for poppy growers to find 
other sources of income. However, absent aggressive drug enforcement 
efforts against opium cultivation, heroin refineries, and major 
traffickers, high levels of production and trafficking are likely to 
continue. 


Assuming successful implementation of the government’s cptimistic 
six-year plan for opium eradication, the USG’s estimate of the maximum 
achievable reductions for each of the next five years would be 15 to 20 
percent of current opium/heroin production in the affected areas. This 
would still leave production untouched where no government program 
has yet a established. However, realistic prospects for any reduction 
are minimal. 


Domestic Programs. Both the Ministry of Education, through school 
lectures, exhibitions, and competitions, and the Ministry of Information, 
through newspapers and publications, radio and television programs, 
carry out anti-narcotics preventive education. The Ministry of Health is 
responsible for drug treatment and detoxification; the Ministry of Social 
Welfare for the drug rehabilitation program. Additionally, the Ministry 
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of Health supervises 26 treatment and detoxification centers with a 
combined capacity of 730 beds and an estimated annual capacity of 
3,500-4,000 addicts. Heroin addicts are eligible for ten weeks of 
detoxification treatment. 


While rising domestic addiction was a major catalyst in Burma’s 1974 
decision to establish an active narcotics control policy, the GOB 
maintains that the addiction rate has stabilized. Burmese addicts must 
register and undergo compulsory treatment and_ rehabilitation. 
According to Ministry of Health figures, there are approximately 51,000 
registered addicts in Burma - 12,000 heroin addicts, 34,000 opium 
addicts, and another 5,000 addicted to other drugs including salaiouae 
and marijuana. Some Burmese observers believe the actual number of 
addicts to be as much as three times higher than those registered. UN 
figures suggest the total addict population may approach 150,000. To 
underscore the impact of addiction on Burma itself, the USG has 
repeatedly drawn official attention to this growth in local consumption. 





Patterns of usage are changing. Injection of heroin is on the rise, 
resulting in increased overdose deaths as well as more -related 
AIDS cases and itive HIV tests. Some knowledgeable observers 
believe that the GOB’s increasing concern about the threat of AIDS, 
especially among military personnel, has contributed to the modest 
upsurge of counternarcotics activity over the past year. There are no 
reliable figures for overdose ieatie, nor is it sible to accurately 
estimate illicit narcotics consumption. Commonly accepted estimates, 
however, put the figure at one kilogram of opium or equivalent per 
addict per year. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. Since 1988, the USG has not provided 
assistance, other than disaster relief, to the Government of Burma. In 
1990 and 1991, the USG did not certify Burma as cooperating fully or for 
taking steps on its own on narcotics control under Section 481 h) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. The USG has strongly 
encouraged the Burmese Government to take action to curb the 
production, processing and trafficking in opium and heroin on its 
territory -- and has spoken out publicly as well. The USG is prepared to 
support appropriate multilateral assistance projects through the 
UNDCP and other UN agencies, but this support is dependent on 
adequate access for monitoring project and operational areas, as well as 
a demonstrated GOB commitment to attack drug production and 
trafficking by all groups in its territory. 


Bilateral tion. Bilateral counternarcotics cooperation is limited 
to DEA activities, which continues its working-level contact and 
exchange of information with enforcement officials. In 1991, the 
Burmese military made use of DEA-supplied intelligence to destroy two 
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heroin refineries and worked with the DEA on a joint undercover 
operation targeting major narcotics traffickers. The USG currently 
provides no direct counternarcotics assistance or training to the GOB. 


The Road Ahead. The future of USG counternarcotics activities in 
Burma depends upon the GOB’s readiness to engage in serious law 
enforcement and fulfillment of the international commitments it 
undertook by acceding to the 1988 UN Convention. Indicators of 
increased international cooperation would include unrestricted access to 
the border areas for development workers and greatly enhanced law 
enforcement efforts, including opium eradication and interdiction, 
destruction of refineries, and arrest of major traffickers. An effective 
assistance program could then mesh rural development and crop 
substitution with training and equipment that would help GOB agencies 
better fulfill their law enforcement responsibilities. 





BURMA 1992 INCSR 








Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 

OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivatiorfha] 160,005 160,000 150,100 142,742 115,700 
Eradication* (ha) 1,000 1,012 39 18 12,500 
Cultivation fha] 161,005 161,012 150,139 142,760 116,700 
Potentia! Yield [mt] 2,350 2,350 2,250 2,430 1,435 
Loss Factor [mt] 278.0 278.0 278.0 262.0 128.0 
Seized [mt] 1.240 1.926 - 0.62 
Consumed [mt] 150 150 150 150 150 
Exported [mt] 300 300 300 300 75 
Available for 

refining [mt] - - - 1,600 679 

HEROIN 
Produced [mt] 180 180 128 68 
Seized in-country [mt] 0.142 0.243 - 0.09 
Consumed in-country [mt] 4.5 4.5 4.5 2.0 
Exported 

Seizures 
Opium [mt] 1.50 1.24 1.926 
Heroin [mt] 0.20 0.142 0.243 
Marijuana [mt] 0.80 0.684 0.815 

Other data 
Heroin Labs destroyed 6 6 1 3 3 
Narcotics Arrests - - - 2,000 
Heroin Users [Thousan 12 12 12 12 
Opium Users [Thousands] 34 34 34 34 





*Data on eradication, seizures, labs destroyed, and arrests reflect official GOB statistics fc 
1990 (not available when last year's INCSR went to press) and for 1991, through the mon 
October. 


With the exception of cultivation hectarage and production tonnage, accurate figures do 1 
for Burma. Estimates have been based on incomplete intelligence and all other available 
The adjustment of the 1989 opium cultivation and production figures downward reflects 1 
information acquired since that year's estimate. 


Note: Opium yield is calculated using a figure of 15 kilograms per hectare. A study conducted in 
in Thailand from December 1991 to February 1992 revealed that Thai opium yield is 28% 

lower than previously believed (11.6 kg/ha versus 16 kg/ha). While we have not changed 

the yield figure for Burma this year, we may do so in the future if Burmese opium yield also 
proves to be lower. It could reduce the Burmese opium estimate by 25-30 %. 


| All available opium in any given year is not converted into heroin. 
Undetermined quantities are stockpiled for use and export during subsequent years. ] 


Available information does not permit a breakdown of various refined products. Figures 

for heroin also include heroin base and morphine base. Government of Burma estimates 
of opium/heroin usage and number of addicts are questionable and hence not useful for st 
presentation. UN figures suggest that the total addiction population approaches 150,000 


ws9 
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I Summary 


With the increase in opium cultivation and heroin production in the 
border areas of neighboring Burma, the Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
has emerged as a major narcotics transit route. Although most of the 
heroin is destined for the United States and other overseas markets, 
some is consumed in China where drug abuse has re-emerged as a 
significant problem. The PRC government has launched a “War Against 
Drugs” to attack the narcotics problem through enhan law 
enforcement measures, public education, and international cooperation. 
The DEA Administrator and the State Department Assistant 7 
for International Narcotic Matters held discussions with PR 
counternarcotics leaders in Beijing during 1991. During both visits, 
USG officials declared that the unresolved case of Wang Zongxiao -- who 
traveled to the U.S. in 1990 to testify in the "Goldfish" case and then 
requested political asylum -- must not stand in the way of furthering 
bilateral cooperation. PRC officials indicated that the case continues to 
affect negatively the tone of bilateral cooperation, and insisted that 
Wang be returned to China. Some PRC officials nevertheless expressed 
guarded willingness to explore ways of increasing cooperation. 


IL Status of Country 


China has become a major narcotics transit country because of its 
location adjacent to the Golden Triangle, its open border with Burma, 
and its good transport and communication links with drug transit areas 
such as Hong Kong and Macao. Burma has become the source of most of 
the heroin transiting through China. cone a large tee ake of 
heroin in transit is shipped by road through Yunnan, Guangxi and 
Guangdong provinces to Hon ng for overseas distribution, drugs also 
have been seized at airports in Shanghai and Guangzhou and on trains. 


During 1991, PRC law enforcement bodies handled more narcotics 
related cases and seized larger amounts of illicit drugs than at any time 
in the past forty years. In Yunnan Province -- the major — aa for 
heroin produced in Burma -- the Public Security Bureau seized 895 kg of 
heroin in 1,512 drug cases through June. —— all of 1990 there were 


1,445 kg seized in 2,143 drug cases; in 1989, only 148 kg seized in 328 


drug cases. Among several worrisome trends, d traffickers are 
increasingly resorting to violence to resist inspection and seizure. 
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Another ——— trend accompanying the increased heroin flow is the 
spread of domestic addiction from China's border provinces to urban 
areas and interior provinces, such as Guizhou, Sichuan, dong, 
Fujian, Shaanxi, Gansu and Inner Mongolia. Although the Chinese 
estimate there are 70,000 registered addicts, the number of unregistered 
and untreated addicts is certainly much higher. The majority of China’s 
600 HIV positive cases are located in Yunnan Province where the rise in 
the number of addicts injecting heroin has contributed to the spread of 
the AIDS virus. 


In October 1991, PRC officials re the first seizures of 
methamphetamine ("ice") produced in China. Public security officials 
said pharmaceutical firms and chemical companies involved in the cases 
were unaware that the drugs they were manufacturing were for illicit 
use. However, Hong Kong authorities have uncovered in ing traffic 
in illegal “ice” res Bo in the PRC for export through Hong heue to 
Japan, the Philippines, and possibly the United States. 


The Chinese government acknowledged during 1991 that illicit narcotics 
are produced in China. Seizures of illegally cultivated marijuana and 
opium poppy were publicized by the government. The opium is believed 
to be for domestic use while the marijuana and methamphetamine was 
for domestic and overseas consumption. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In order to achieve the goal of eliminating drugs in 
China over a period of three years, the PRC in 1991 stepped up 
counternarcotics activities through anti-drug agencies created from the 
central government down to the local level. The National Narcotics 
Control Commission (NNCC) -- composed of representatives from 16 
vernment ministries and agencies, including the Ministries of Public 
rity, Customs and Health -- is the national level coordinating body 
which directs — making, enforcement, research and international 
cooperation in drug control. 


Throughout 1991, workshops and conferences have been held to educate 
the public on the dangers of narcotics and publicize the 1990 drug law 
and its penalties. In June, the NNCC convened the first national drug 
control conference. Representatives from all thirty of the PRC's 
provinces and autonomous regions heard state Councillor Wang Fang 
announce the start of a new offensive against drugs. In October, senior 
PRC counternarcotics officials participated in a_ well-publicized 
conference in Kunming which stressed the high priority being placed on 
eliminating the narcotics problem. 


As part of efforts to improve law enforcement, the PRC made plans to 
expand and better equip the anti-drug task force assigned to Yunnan 
and the Customs General Administration Special Drug Task Force. PRC 
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Customs has set up three narcotics detector dog schools and is planning 
a computer data base designed to make narcotics intelligence available 
to local level officials. 


izing the need to attack narcotics trafficking in cooperation with 

other nations and multilateral organizations, the PRC held discussions 

with Burma, Laos and Thailand on counternarcotics cooperation and 

finalized a a funded by the UN International Control 
UND ) 


Program ( 


Drug addicts in China have been encouraged to register and receive 
treatment at newly established government treatment centers located in 
most of China’s provinces and autonomous regions. In Beijing, a 
national drug dependence treatment center at Anding Hospital directs 
addict treatment programs. With a recidivism rate repo as high as 
ninety percent, the PRC is looking for new ways to treat drug addicts. 
Basic research and epidemiological studies of drug abuse are carried out 
at the Ministry of Public Health and at the Center for Drug Dependence 
Research at Beijing Medical University. 


Accomplishments. The PRC, by quickening the pace and public 
awareness of its counternarcotics activities, made progress in the fight 
against narcotics a major priority. Many, if not most, drug cases have 
been adjudicated expeditiously and with maximum publicity. On 
October 26 in Kunming alone, 35 drug traffickers were publicly 
sentenced to death and later executed. On the same day, 40,000 people 
watched as five tons of opium and heroin were burned. Whether public 
trials and frequent use of the Death Penalty Act as a deterrent to 
traffickers and addicts remains to be seen. 


Pursuant to the October 1987 Memorandum of Understanding, the PRC 
has continued to cooperate with the USG on a limited scale with respect 
to the suppression and control of illicit narcotics and trafficking. 
Seeking to improve bilateral cooperation and share views on the 
worldwide and regional narcotics situation, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Narcotics Matters held discussions with CC 
General Secretary and Public Security Vice Minister Yu Lei and other 
members of the NNCC in wos, be July. The DEA Administrator held 
similar talks in Beijing in November. 


During the visits, the USG reaffirmed the need for closer bilateral and 
international cooperation to combat narcotics trafficking. Senior PRC 
officials expressed guarded willingness to explore ways of increasing 
cooperation. The U.S. side emphasized that the case of Wang Zongxiao -- 
a PRC national arrested in China for narcotics trafficking, who traveled 
to the U.S. in 1990 to testify in the "Goldfish" case and then requested 

litical asylum -- must not stand in the way of furthering cooperation. 
?RC officials agreed with that sentiment, but also consistently noted 
that until resolved, the case could not help but negatively affect the tone 
of bilateral cooperation. The Chinese continue to insist upon Wang's 
return to China to stand trial. 
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In other bilateral activity, in April, three PRC customs officials attended 
the INM-funded Far East Regional Drug Enforcement seminar given by 
DEA in Hong Kong. In May, DEA conducted an essential chemical 
conference in Beijing which was attended by PRC Ministry of Public 
Health (MPH) and Customs officials. In June, a DEA special agent 
participated in the Enterprise Crime Conference in Shanghai. The PRC 
continues to cooperate with Interpol and other law enforcement agencies 
to track organized crime syndicates involved in narcotics trafficking. 


In November, a team of trainers from the private rehabilitation 
organization “Daytop Village” led an -sponso workshop in 
Beijing on the use of the therapeutic community approach in drug abuse 
treatment and rehabilitation. There were y-five participants 
representing medical, counseling, research, and administrative aspects 
of drug abuse treatment from most of China’s provinces and regions. 
The MPH plans to use the therapeutic community approach in a project 
to be developed in Yunnan. Chinese and American scientists continue to 
cooperate on joint research and development in -related areas. Such 
cooperation includes clinical studies conducted in China to assist NIDA 
research on new treatments for drug addicts. 


China, recognizing the need to combine its counternarcotics efforts with 
its neighbors, has made progress in enhancing regional cooperation. 
China has signed a joint agreement with Burma and the P on 
counternarcotics efforts as part of a UNDCP Asia regional program. 
Over a three-year period, the $4.5 million project will focus on crop and 
income substitution in the opium-growing border areas of Burma. In 
China, UNDCP will assist in improving law enforcement and drug 
rehabilitation. In 1991, PRC and Thai counternarcotics officials 
articipated in bilateral discussions in both Beijing and Bangkok. 
loser counternarcotics cooperation with Laos at the provincial level was 
agreed to in principle during the Lao Interior Minister's visit in October. 


PRC cooperation with Hong Kong and Macao has included a program 
under which PRC customs officials receive training in investigation, 
intelligence collection, identification of drugs and management of airport 
and port facilities in Hong Kong. Hong Kong Customs officials maintain 
frequent contacts with their Chinese counterparts in Guangdong 
Province on counternarcotics activities. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. China dealt successfully with an enormous 
drug abuse problem in the early 1950s when the PRC had an estimated 
20 million opium addicts. As a result of the virtual elimination of the 
sale and use of illicit drugs, Chinese police and customs did not have 
specialized narcotics control units, and the legal framework for 
combatting narcotics was weak. China was not prepared for the 
resurgence of narcotics trafficking that followed the opening of the 
country and growth of foreign trade that began in the late 
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1970s. However, in the last few years, the Chinese Government has 
taken specific steps to stre mn the legal and supervisory aspects of 
drug control and liaison with international law enforcement agencies, 
and has put into place the administrative, legal and public health 
structure to implement a successful drug enforcement program. 


In 1982, the standing committee of the National People’s a 
(NPC) approved a supplementary amendment to Article 171 the 
Criminal pene “whoever manufactures, sells or transports narcotics is to 
be sentenced to life ye or death when the circumstances are 
particularly serious.” icle 47 of the Customs Law was implemented 
in 1987, stipulating that “whoever transports, carries or sends narcotics 
by post into or out of the territory” has committed the crime of 
smuggling. According to article 118 of the Criminal Law, those who 
commit a crime of smuggling “with a serious nature” are sentenced to 
life imprisonment or death. 


In 1987, the PRC promulgated the Narcotic Control Act to establish 
strict controls over narcotic drugs. In 1988, Premier Li Peng announced 
procedures for the administration of “psycho-pharmaceuticals” aimed at 
tightening control of drugs which directly affect the central nervous 
system. e law limits the production of psycho-pharmaceuticals to 
state-designated production units under central government guidance, 
— procedures for transport or shipment of these chemicals 

esignates procedures for the import and export of such substances, and 
delineates penalties for the violation of this new law. 


In December 1990, the standing committee of the NPC passed an 
anti-narcotics resolution which, for the first time, combined numerous 
laws previously enacted into one overall anti-narcotics edict. The 
comprehensive law covers smuggling, trafficking, transporting and 
manufacturing of drugs; possession of drugs; operating as head of a 
syndicate; participating in organized international drug trafficking 
activities; ane or assisting a trafficker in hiding his drug profits; 
illegal cultivation of opium; drug rehabilitation; narcotics-related 
corruption by government officials; asset forfeiture; prosecution of PRC 
citizens who engage in narcotics trafficking outside the PRC; and 
conspiracy investigations. While the law covers all the pertinent areas 
in many instances the enabling legislation is not yet in place for full 
utilization of the law. 


There is no evidence that the PRC as a matter of government policy 
protects or gives haven to known drug traffickers. 


The PRC has taken a strong stand against official 
corruption. There is no reliable evidence of high-level official corruption 
or involvement in narcotics trafficking but there are numerous reports of 
narcotics corruption among lower-level Chinese officials. A section of the 
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1990 drug law deals specifically with government officials who are found 
guilty of the use, manufacture or delivery of narcotics. Those convicted 
of these crimes receive sentences on the same basis as non-government 
offenders. In addition, in any government t where such 
mormon fmm c any penton ssa pater  mpeaanadanaaien 
charge will be held responsible and punished accordingly. 


and Treaties. The PRC was the second nation to ratify the 
1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Nevcotie Drugs, the 19" It is also a party to the 1961 Convention on 
Narcotic , the 1972 Protocol to the Convention and the 1971 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances. 


There is a 1987 memorandum of understanding with the USG regarding 
i een S oa ee ee SS. and the PRC do not 
ave a bilateral extradition weay eae do not extradite fugitives to each 
other for prosecution. The USG has no current plans to propose the 
negotiation of such a treaty. 


Cultivation. There are some indications that domestic opium cultivation 
is emerging as a major problem. However, trafficking remains a far 
more important problem than cultivation. Most domestically — 

inese 


opium is consumed locally rather than . A variety of C 
and Hong a press reports have identi instances of illicit opium 
production in fifteen . Few of these reports involve large scale 


production. The MPS has reported an increase in marijuana cultivation 
in Xinjiang Province in western China. The marijuana is smuggled by 
rail to the east coast for export. 


The U.S. Government is unable to ide a reliable estimate of the 
maximum reduction in production adblovebie during the next year. In 
1991 ee ee ee ee See Oe ee poppies over 
5.3 hectares in Inner Mongolia. 


Domestic The PRC, through provincial and national level 
government , has convened conferences to mobilize the population 
in the fight against drugs. To mark the 150th anniversary of China's 
first open resistance to drugs in the Opium War, and the third 
International Drug Day, on June 26, workers from various government 
offices in Yunnan participated in a publicity campaign which included 
counseling, video shows, art exhibitions and cultural performances. The 
Government — citizens to — on possible cases of d 

smuggling and use. Yunnan, where local efforts are most organized, 


anti-drug organizations are involved in identifying drug users, providing 
treatment, and ensuring that former addicts do not return to illicit 
drugs. To combat the high recidivism rate, ex-addicts who are caught 
taking drugs again face confiscation of their leased farmland. They are 
allowed to resume tilling the land three years after providing evidence 
that they have actually stopped using drugs. 








Policy Initiatives. The USG has sought the following policy initiatives: 


-Continue a dialogue with PRC officials on the worldwide and regional 
narcotics situation. 


--Encourage an exchange of information on trafficking networks and 
narcotics-related cases. 


--Encourage regional cooperation and joint counternarcotics projects. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The USG has sought to improve bilateral 

cooperation through the visits of the Assistant Secretary of INM and the 

DEA eg earnest DEA and n exhange owith DEA emphasising are ae 

on ry ee ite information e with ——— 

_— Progless has been made ~~ the a an po ee Seer 
1ceTs. ma in expanding cooperation on 

health-related and law enforcement training. 


The Road Ahead. The PRC's official commitment to fight narcotics 
domestically and through international cooperation has ided a 
strong theoretical basis for USG-PRC cooperation. But pace of 
expanded counternarcotics cooperation -- on information exchange, in 

rticular -- has fallen well short of the growing narcotics threat. The 

SG will seek to engage the Chinese in more regional as well as 
bilateral counternarcotics efforts to stem the flow of drugs at their 
source and in transit. 


Consideration is being given to providing narcotics-specific training to 
working level officia To what degree PRC authorities will avail 
themselves of the training is uncertain. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991* 1990°* 1989** 1985 
est. 

Seizures 

Opium (mt) 0.720 0.289 0.170 

Heroin (mt) 0.895 1.445 0.148 0.246 
Arrests . 4,500 132 97 
Licit Production 

Opium [mt) . . . 14.6 





January-June 1990. All data from the People's Republic of China Government 
*As of June 1990 


**PFigures corrected in 1991 bv 
Chinese authorities. 1/27/92 
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HONG KONG 


lL Summary 


Hong is a major center for brokering and transshipping heroin 
from the den Triangle to the U.S. It is also a money laundering 
center. Heroin addiction is a major problem facing the Hong Kong 
Government (HKG), and a government audit has criticized the 


methadone m as ineffective. The U.S. has excellent cooperative 
relations with Kong on narcotics-related isswes. A key element of 
the government's t against narcotics is the 1989 Drug Trafficking 
(Recovery of ) Ordinance. More than $45 million in drug assets 


have been frozen in the U.S. and Hong Kong under the bilateral Drug 
Designation Agreement. Hong Kong also is an active participant in the 
Financial Action Task Force. 


Il. Status of Country 


Hong Kong continues to be a major transit point for d trafficking. 
Traffickers also use the terri to conclude deals and launder drug 
eee Most trafficking involves Heroin No. 4 (injectable heroin). 

irtually all of Hong Kong's heroin comes from Southeast Asia's Golden 
Triangle -- by sea and air cargo, and overland through southern China. 
Local authorities estimate that 50 percent of all heroin now enters Hong 
Kong via China. 


II. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Hong authorities have an active program of investigation and 
arrests. narcotics police ave professional and actively engaged in 
their work. Hong authorities reported over 3,700 narcotics-related 


arrests in the first half of 1991. Seizures included over 90 kg of heroin 
and 51 kg of opium for the same time period. The U.S. Government is 
not aware of any reports of narcotics-related corruption among senior 
government or law enforcement officials in 1991. Similarly, there are no 
reports that the HKG protects or gives haven to known traffickers 


A key element of the HKG's counternarcotics strategy is the 1989 Drug 
Trafficking (Recovery of Proceeds) Ordinance which empowers the 
government to trace, freeze and confiscate proceeds from persons 
convicted of drug trafficking. A person who helps drug traffickers retain 
or otherwise benefit from drug proceeds may also be prosecuted. The 
government created financial investigation groups in the Police and in 
the Customs Service to enfurce the ordinance + than $40 million in 
drug-related assets have been frozen to date 
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The same ordinance also requires financial institutions and individuals 
to notify the government if they know or have reasonable grounds to 
believe that suspicious transactions are taking place. Concerned that 
the number of reports is lower than expected, the Hong Kong 
Government is in the process of amending the law to require banks to 
report when they suspect that drug money is being laundered. 


In response to an upsurge in seizures of methylamphetamine ("ice") 
arriving from China, the Court of Appeals in May issued new, more 
rigorous sentencing guidelines for possession of the drug. In September, 
the government announced its inten‘ion to list as da 33 
sconqeunnaes and thus place them under stricter control. A provision of 
the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which provided ack pomeeee of more 
than 0.5 grams of a dangerous constituted trafficking was struck 
down as inconsistent with the Hong Kong Bill of Rights. As a result, the 
HKG issued new regulations regarding enforcement that are consistent 
with its Bill of Rights. 


The HKG, with the approval of the British and Chinese Governments, is 
beginning to set up law enforcement structures that will be in place 
t-1997 when Hong Kong will revert to the sovereignty of the Peoples’ 
public of China (PRC). To that end, the HKG has begun extradition 
negotiations with the United States and other countries. In April, the 
G initialled with the Netherlands its first extradition agreement 
valid beyond July 1, 1997. This agreement still must be approved by the 
Sino-British Joint Liaison Group. 


Hong Kong has been an active participant in the Financial Action Task 
Force since it joined the Task * dn in December 1990. Hong Kong has 
signed agreements with Australia, Canada and the Uni Kingdom 
which will allow for the enforcement of mutual confiscation orders 
against drug assets. 


In October, Hong Kong hosted an international economic crime 
workshop which focused on combatting drug-related money laundering. 


The HKG has taken a broad range of actions on the prosecution of 
traffickers and the implementation of financial controls, and has 
cooperated extensively with the USG. This indicates that the HKG has 
taken legal and law enforcement measures to enforce, to the maximum 
extent possible, elimination of illicit drug manufacturing and trafficking. 


Hong Kong's Central Registry of Drug Abuse (CRDA) reported more 
than 41, drug abusers as of June 30, 1991. Heroin No. 4 continues to 
be the most abused drug among adult males. However, multi-d 
abuse is spreading among Hong Kong youth and women. The HK 
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maintains three major treatment and rehabilitation programs: 
mandatory treatment carried out by the Correctional Services 
Department, outpatient methadone maintenance under the Department 
of Health, and a voluntary inpatient program conducted by the Society 
for the Aid and Rehabilitation of Drug Abusers (SARDA). Other 
treatment, counselling and public education programs operated by 
various volunteer agencies complement this effort. Government auditors 
have criticized the methadone and SARDA programs as ineffective. A 
full review of treatment and rehabilitation facilities for addicts is 
expected to be completed in 1992. 


Calls for more formal drug education in schools led the HKG to design a 
now video teaching kit to educate students about the dangers of drug 
abuse. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Bilateral Cooperation. Cooperation between USG agencies and their 
HKG counterparts is excellent. In January, the U.S.-Hong Ko 
designation agreement came into effect. This agreement allows eac 
party to honor, on a reciprocal basis, confiscation orders received from 
the other’s jurisdiction for the proceeds of those convicted of drug 
trafficking. Through the end of September, over $45 million in 
narcotics-related assets had been frozen in both Hong Kong and the U.S. 
under this agreement. 


Nine fugitives were extradited from Hong Kong to the U.S. in 1991. 
Both governments = to hold further ta on an extradition 
agreement which would extend beyond July 1, 1997. 


A USG money laundering delegation held useful talks with its Hong 
Kong Government counterparts in August. Operational cooperation 
between the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) and Customs 
and their HKG counterparts continues to be fruitful. USG 
counternarcotics goals remain focused on increasing cooperation in drug 
interdiction and combatting drug-related money laundering. 
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Statistical Tables 
B. DATA TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989[e} 1988 
est. 
Refining 
Heroin No. 4 [mt] - - 0.65 0.65 
Seizures a/ 
Opium [mt] 0.051 0.066 1.040 0.064 
Heroin [mt] 0.093 0.212 1.052 1.845 
Cocaine [mt] 0.008 0.001 0.001 0.002 
Cannabis [mt] 0.118 2.40 0.382 0.040 
Methamphetamine [mt] 0.072 0.006 - - 
Arrests (b) 3,717 3,708 9,529 11,544 
Domestic Consumption /c 
Opium [mt] 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Heroin [mt] 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Cocaine [mt] 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.03 
Marijuana [mt] 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.00 
Users (thousands) /d 
Opium 0.5 0.5 2.5 2.0 
Heroin 39.6 37.0 43.0 45.0 
Cocaine . 0.4 1.3 1.0 
Marijuana 7.5 7.5 7.0 6.0 





(a) Provisional! figures are based on Hong Kong Police and Customs Statistics. 
1991 data cover January - September. Hong Kong Police have been 
notified by their chemist that correct figure for 1990 cocaine seizures is .039 kg. 
January-October 1990 seizure statistics were provided by Hong Kong Police and 
Customs officials. 

(b) Arrest figures come from the Hong Kong Central Registry of Drug Abuse (CRDA). 
(CRDA, twenty-sixth report. 1991 data for first six months only. 

(c) Estimates developed with the assistance of DEA Hong Kong. 

(d) Figures extrapolated from total number of assumed users reported in CRDA's 
28th Report multiplied by the percentage of individuals with known drug abuse. 
As the CRDA figurs deal only with reported abusers, the number of actual 
the number of actuai abusers is certain to be somewhat 
higher. CRDA emphasizes that exact figures for the addict population are not 
available since reporting is on a voluntary basis. Hong Kong authorities 
note that CDRA statistics for "hard" drugs such as heroin are fairly accurate 
and readily acknowledge that statistics are less accurate for "soft" drugs 
such as marijuana. 

(e) 1989 statistics reflect full year adjustments. 

1/28/92 
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INDONESIA 


L Summary 


Indonesia is not a major narcotics processing country nor a narcotics 
money laundering center. Marijuana, known locally as ganja, is 
produced in large quantities, but little enters the U.S. market. Domestic 
drug abuse is a small but growing problem, and the Government of 
Indonesia (GOI) views drug abuse as well as narcotics trafficking as 
major long-term threats to social stability. U.S.-Indonesian cooperation 
continues to be good, with the USG providing some funding for training 
and the GOI cooperating with the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) in a number of areas. 


iL Status of Country 


The only illicit drug produced in large quantities in Indonesia is 
marijuana. While no accurate estimates of production levels exist, 
Indonesian authorities believe there has been no significant change in 
marijuana production or use over the past year. According to available 
evidence, little, if any, enters the U.S. market. 


Indonesia’s island geography and over one million square miles of 
territorial sea and archipelagic waters include some of the world’s 
busiest international straits and provide countless opportunities for 
smuggling narcotics and other goods. There have been signs that, as 
other Southeast Asian countries clamp down on heroin trafficking, 
Indonesia may be used more by trafficking organizations. On two 
occasions in May, heroin shipments from p= Be. were seized at JFK 
Airport in New York. 


Drug abuse and trafficking in Bali are a concern as the government 
spurs tourism through easier immigration and customs procedures, 
attracting greater numbers of travellers. Frequent international flights 
contribute to Bali’s potential as a drug transit center. Indonesian law 
enforcement officials and independent sources believe that foreigners, 
especially Western Europeans, are involved in moving most narcotics out 
of _— Tourists, however, report being approached openly by local drug 
vendors. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The Indonesian National Police (INP) were instructed 
to make a special effort to focus on narcotics control during the “Visit 
Indonesia Year 1991" tourism campaign. This effort can be expected to 
continue as the GOI strives to increase tourism. 
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Accomplishments. According to the INP chief, narcotics crimes have 

steadily fallen, from 1279 in 1985 to 342 in 1990. In July, Indonesian 

and Malaysian police conducted a joint anti-crime exercise in the Straits 

wd Malacca; one scenario dealt with interdiction of a vessel smuggling 
eroin. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Indonesia’s legislation and legal structure are 
technically adequate to prosecute those involved in the abuse and 
production of and trafficking in opiates, coca, marijuana, and illicit 
synthetic drugs. The GOI is examining the possibility of additional 
legislation covering money laundering, conspiracy and asset forfeitures. 
Indonesia is not a signatory to the 1971 UN Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances and Indonesia’s 1976 narcotics law does not cover 
psychotropic drugs. The INP chief has recently recommended that the 
1976 law be reviewed because of this shortcoming. While these drugs 
are regulated and trafficking in them is illegal, this omission 
complicates police efforts to curb the growing problem of urban 
pean rug use. The GOI is working on a draft law which would 

ring Indonesia into conformity with the 1971 Convention. The GOI is a 
signatory to the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs and Pyschotropic Substances but has not yet deposited its 
instrument of ratification. 


Corruption. The Indonesian press publicized corruption trials of a 
number of officials in 1991, but no senior government officials were tried 
nor were any corruption trials linked to narcotics. In April, the LNP 
arrested two sons of a West Java local official for using and selling 
narcotics. Government policy does not encourage or facilitate illicit druz 
production, distribution, or money laundering. 


Agreements and Treaties. Indonesia has bilateral extradition 
ee with Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand. Drug 
offenders may also be extradited to other countries under existing law. 
Indonesia participates in international narcotics control efforts and is a 
member of the UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) police chiefs, at their April annual 
meeting, agreed to pursue the signing of bilateral and multilateral 
extradition agreements among member states, to the — exchange of 
operational intelligence regarding drug trafficking, and to joint training 
and operations to combat illicit trafficking. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is grown in Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
Nusa Tenggara, and Sulawesi. Most marijuana comes from Aceh 
Province in northern Sumatra, where it grows both wild and under 
cultivation. The highest estimate ever cited for annual marijuana 
SS was 200 mt. In the early 1980s, small numbers of coca 
ushes were identified by law enforcement officers in Java. Most 
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plants seized in recent years have been in the wild or cultivated as 
ornamental plants. According to one report, smali coca plantings from 
the Dutch colonial period continue to supply the market for traditional 
medicines. An illicitly cultivated mushroom of the psilocybin type enjoys 
a small market among foreign tourists in Yogyakarta (Java) and in Bali. 
Despite a favorable climate in some parts of Indonesia, there is no 
evidence that opium poppies are cultivated. 


Indonesia is not a major processing country for illicit narcotics and police 
have not found heroin or cocaine laboratories in the country. Smee 
labs may be operating aboard fishing vessels in the Straits of Malacca, 
jurisdiction over which is split between Indonesia and Malaysia. Local 
officials believe the heroin, opium, morphine and cocaine found in 
Indonesia come from other countries. 


In the absence of reliable statistics on illicit drug production, it is 
difficult to make realistic estimates of maximum achievable reductions. 
The USG believes that GOI marijuana eradication programs have had a 
limited impact on domestic production, because of the small amount of 
resources the GOI is able to allocate to drug eradication. The INP chief 
noted recently that, due to the rough terrain in Aceh and a lack of 
rsonnel in remote areas, only about 25 percent of the cannabis crop 
ad been “confiscated.” He also noted that in the last few years, farmers 
have become more sophisticated by planting cannabis along with other 
crops, making air detection almost impossible. 


Domestic Programs. Domestic drug abuse is a small but growing 
problem. According to police reports, approximately 95 percent of drug 
abusers in Jakarta are between the ages of 15 and 26. Drug abuse is 
reportedly spreading from richer youth to middle and lower class youth. 
Poly-drug use has become increasingly popular among urban youth, 
particularly the combination of sedatives, alcohol and marijuana. Some 
adolescents have turned to solvent abuse (paint thinner, gasoline, glue). 


There is no registry of drug abusers nor are reliable indirect indicators of 
abuse monitored. Indonesia is estimated to have approximately 100,000 
drug abusers. This estimate is based on police statistics of persons 
detained on narcotics abuse charges for any period, multiplied by a 
factor of ten, on the presumption that only ten percent of abusers are 
identified by the police. Figures from various officials estimate that five 
to six percent of the population are drug abusers, a figure that has 
remained stable over the past several years. The INP includes alcohol 
abusers in its statistics. 


The GOI views drug abuse and narcotics trafficking as major long-term 
threats to social stability. Therefore it supports efforts to increase 
— awareness about the dangers of drug abuse through the 

inistries of Health, Education and Culture, Religion and Information. 
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Youth and women’s organizations are also active in public awareness 
campaigns, and religious organizations are involved in prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation. In 1991, non-governmental organization 
(NGO) sponsored a youth caravan in which high school students 
travelled around the country ~~ to peer groups about the dangers 
of drug abuse. It is difficult to evaluate the success of these efforts 
because of poor statistical data. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The U.S. continues to urge the GOI to ratify the 
applicable UN conventions on illicit drugs and advocates increased 
cooperation amo ASEAN nations to control production and 
trafficking. The US. Embassy in Jakarta and the DEA office in 
Singapore serve as the focal points for cooperation with the GOI. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The DEA closed its country office in Jakarta in 
1987, in part because of reduced expectations that Indonesia would 
become a transit country for traffickers. GOI officials take advantage of 
training _ “ene which, in 1991, included courses in Washington 
and Hong Kong. 


In February 1991, at DEA’s request, the INP deported a suspected 
American drug trafficker to the U.S. although the U.S. and Indonesia do 
not have an extradition treaty. 


The Road Ahead. U.S. efforts will focus on training opportunities and 
wwe equipment procurement. Discussions are underway between 

5S. officials and the GOI with regard to provision of enforcement 
support equipment and large-s-ale narcotics training. Budget 
uncertainties may play a role in any decision as to the extent of the 
procurement and training. 
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Statistical Tables [a] 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Cannabis Eradicated 
Plants (thousands) - 3,046 4914 69 
Hectares 19.56 48.83 
Arrests 
Nationals 696 352 
Foreigners . . 18 3 
Total Arrests 1,152 853 714 355 
Seizures 
Cannabis [mt] 0.56 1.05 491 
Users* 100,000 100,000 100,000 
(a) Provided by Indonesian National Police 
*Based on police estimates and includes alcohol abusers. 
30/91 
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LAOS 


lL. Summary 


Laos ranks among the world’s largest opium producers. The Lao 
Government took a number of steps in counternarcotics cooperation in 
1991 to reduce opium cultivation and improve narcotics law 
enforcement. It increased the degree and level of contact and 
cooperation with the USG on law enforcement; made a number of 
narcotics-related seizures and arrests; continued to cooperate closely 
with the USG on a crop substitution project, which has helped achieve 
reductions in opium cultivation in the project area, and ht 
assistance from the UN and other donors for similar projects in other 
target areas; and engaged in discussions with — Thailand and 
Burma on possible counternarcotics cooperation. e USG continues to 
urge the Lao to take a more active role in narcotics law enforcement and 
to cooperate more closely with the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA). While some progress has been made, the Lao 
Government must do much more to stem drug trafficking in and th h 
its territory. The USG remains concerned over continued reports of the 
sponsorship of and involvement in marijuana and heroin trafficking by 
elements of the Lao military. 


Il. Status of Country 


Laos has long been a major producer of opium and marijuana, with large 
quantities of both smuggled to the US. and other markets. Opium 
roduction, however, has fallen sharply in the past two years. In the 
990/91 crop year, production is estimated to 265 mt. The USG 
estimates that opium poppy cultivation —— 27 nt in the 
1989/90 crop year to 30, ha, well below the 1988/89 estimate of 
42,130 ha. Using a constant yield estimate, this resulted in a 


agp drop in actual production of opium from 375 to 275 mt. In 
the 1990/91 crop year, cultivation was slightly lower at 29,625 ha. 


The cause of this decline is difficult to establish but three crop 
substitution projects currently underway may have had an effect. One is 
supported by the State Department's Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters (IRM) in Houaphanh Province, the second by the UN 
International Drug Control Program (UNDCP) in Vientiane Province, 
and the third by UNDCP and the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) in Xiang Khouang Province. These projects are 
designed to reduce poppy cultivation by providing tangible alternatives 
to traditional hilltribe slash and burn agriculture. In addition, the Lao 


Government has continued a — relations/education campaign to 
inform the population about the 


angers of narcotics. 
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Ifl Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. USG officials gained access to high-level 
counternarcotics decision-makers during the year. For the first time 
since 1975, senior USG officials met with the Minister of Interior. In 
April, another USG official visited heretofore off-limits northern a 

= od opium is grown and trafficked. 


: 


The Lao Government is discussing bilateral cooperation with 
ee ge states. It signed a border agreement with Thailand that 
provides for counternarcotics cooperation. To date, ten Lao law 
enforcement officials have received training in Thailand. In September, 
a Lao delegation held exploratory talks with the Burmese on border 
cooperation, including infrastructure development and —— 
opportunities. In October, the Interior Minister visited China an 

in principle on closer counternarcotics cooperation at the 
provincial level. 


Travel by Lao officials to Australia, Europe, and Japan contributed to an 
expanding program of international counternarcotics cooperation. The 
Lao have completed translation of the 1988 UN Vienna Convention 
a Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances 
which is now under consideration by the government. Senior Lao 
officials, including the President of the National Assembly and the 
Foreign Minister, have assured USG officials that they accept the 
Convention in principle and that ratification will soon follow. 


Although the Lao have a penal code covering narcotics-related offenses, 
it is not adequate to address the range of narcotics issues. Ratific!ion 
and implementation of the Convention will require the Lao Government 
to strengthen the legal infrastructure, criminal investigative procedures, 
and police authority. A comprehensive national plan to attack drug 
cultivation, production and trafficking is lacking. 


Accomplishments. Pursuant to the January 1990 Memorandum of 
Understanding with the U.S., the Lao hev« taken some initial steps to 
cooperate with the USG on law enforcemen:. In 1991, the USG provided 
training and equipment to law enforcement and customs officials and 
conducted a second DEA seminar on basic law enforcement techniques. 
Also, U.S. Customs officials met regularly with Lao officials on 
someon camer ns and counternarcotics Ey py A vehicle and ten 
radios for ile operations were provided to Lao Customs to increase 
its mobility. A U.S. Customs overseas enforcement training seminar is 
planned for early 1992. 


After much USG pvodding, the Lao have agreed to create a special police 
unit within the Ministry of Interior (MOI) with specific counternarcotics 
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duties. The unit will be a wholly dedicated counternarcotics unit. The 


recommendation for this unit was included in the 1 of the Lao 
National Committee for Control and pervision for a 
co nsive counternarcotics plan which already has had one reading 


Council of Ministers level. The proposal has been returned to the 
Committee for elaboration and will be resubmitted after further staff 


work. However, the head of the unit has been designated and the MOI is 
in the wm Fig Leeagoe In late No . DEA officials met 
with unit chief. DEA has pressed for a cooperative arrangement 


with the narcotics unit and has offered expertise, training, and 
equipment once the unit has been staffed call caniaieed 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The Lao reported a number of arrests and 
seizures in 1991, and have detained several local government officials for 
trial. In August, the Lao seized 150 kg of opium and arrested a number 
of persons in Sayaboury Province. In same month, in Luang Namtha 
Province, seized 15 kg of heroin and arrested two persons. In 
September, Lao police in Bolikhamsay Province seized six mt of 
marijuana and arrested fourteen people. S deen those arrested -- and 
later convicted and sentenced to jail terms -- were a government 
subdistrict chief and two vil chi In December, police seized 33 kg 


of opium and arrested two in Province. The Lao cite these arrests 
as evidence of their intent to address trafficking and official collusion in 
the narcotics trade. Despite these advances, n law enforcement 


authorities have not yet shown the level of vigor and effectiveness 
necessary to hinder significantly the flow of illegal drugs. More needs to 
be done if the traffic ing of narcotics from and through Laos is to be 
eliminated to the maximum possible extent. 


Laos formed its first anti-smuggling border control unit in 1991 and 
reported the seizure of limited amounts of marijuana in Vientiane 
Province. It also reported other small seizures and the eradication of a 
small number of connebla plants. The formation of this unit without 
foreign assistance is one indication of the government's growing 
commitment to the sup of smuggling, including narcotics. 
Customs Department plans to form similar units in northern provinces 
after ae some experience. Limited resources and an 
underdeveloped infrastructure mean that progress is slow, but the 
Government of Laos (GOL) has demenstected its commitment to more 
effective cooperation in combatting drugs. 


Corruption. The USG continued to receive reports of official corruption 
and collusion in narcotics production and_ trafficking. The 
quasi-autonomous Mountainous Area Development Company (MADC) 
and the Third Army Division are repeatedly mentioned as involved in 
the narcotics trade. There is no evidence, however, that the Lao 
Government as a matter of policy encourages or facilitates the illicit 
roduction or distribution of drugs or the laundering of drug money. 

me senior government officials may be aware of these 
narcotics-related activities but do not stop them for lack of resources, 
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political power and/or political will. However, the USG has no credible 
evidence that senior ials directl -_ in, encourage, or facilitate 
tho puodastion or distcibulien of flan During the November 
visit of the DEA Administrator, senior Lao ials insisted that no one 
in Laos is above the law, and that an involved in the narcotics trade 
would be arrested and prosecuted. now have to demonstrate that 
commitment. 


Agreements and Treaties The USG-GOL Memorandum of 
Understanding signed in 1990 meets the requirements of the Chiles 
Amendment. Lao Government does not have an extradition treaty 
ae a ~~ legal — po any with the “7 an dentetionn al 
informa t wi to cooperate in future tions 
drug traffickers. 


The Lao Government facilitates UNDCP crop substitution projects in 
Vientiane and Xiang Khouang Provinces and is planning for additional 
proj in Bokeo Province. In September, the Lao co-hosted a seminar 
with UNDCP on a master plan for counternarcotics activities in Laos. 
UNDCP has recently completed its report and evaluation of the results 
of the cominer and hes made @ number of recommendations to the Lao 
Government. 


Cultivation and Production. Opium cultivation is concentrated in the 
northern nine yey of Laos, with commercially significant 
production in half of them. Current year production is estimated at 265 
mit. 


The USG is unable to provide an estimate of the maximum achievable 
reduction in production for 1992 because of uncertainties about the 
im of alternative crop projects and the effectiveness of law 
enforcement efforts. However, should the trends of the past two years 
continue, we would expect lower production than in 1991. 


Domestic Programs. The Lao Government now admits to an increasing 
problem of substance abuse a the lowland Lao, as well as the 
omer recognized narcotics addiction endemic among _hilltribes. 
tiven the country’s rudimentary health care —— treatment for 
6 — has not been a major public health concern of government 
officials. 


The Lao Government states that it is engaged in a concerted campaign 
to educate the population to the dangers of narcotics. Arrests and 
seizures are widely publicized to demonstrate the government's 
seriousness. Lao t officials have stressed that trials of 
alleged offenders will be public and o to foreign observers. USG 
officials have been invited to public deus baaions and trials 


In addition, the Lao Government has a program to encourage hilltribes 
to relocate from the upper reaches of the mountains to the lowland areas 
by constructing roads and providing health and educational facilities in 
the lowlands. This reduces slash-and-burn agriculture and encourages 
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settlement in permanent locations. 
relocation will reduce cniuen Caltivetion as as the dependence of the 


i sulsaneeunen be aad ized see 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The Houaphanh crop substitution project is currently 
the vehicle of Lao-USG counternarcotics cooperation. Initiated 
in 1989, project is expected to last six years, with the goal of 
gradicating cplum cultivation in two Gistriste in northeast Lass. The The 


— Sa are to Ragin — So 
alternatives i> ieeciie tanta @ improved 
ak dae tc. tien am demand; and to use infrastructure 


development assistance to help t narcotics control measures. 
To date, over 75 villagers and local officials have participated in three 
Tend ln abanEn’ tab Llloasiare ef toads on ented to be 
ted. In addition, 103 kilometers of roads are to be 
by late 1992. The GOL will build Customs ints to 


prevent narcotics smuggling in the project districts. 


The USG continues to press the Lao Government to establish an 
operational, dedicated counternarcotics police unit. If funding is 
available during FY 1992, the law enforcement ject will focus on 
support, assistance, and coordination between DEA officers in Udorn 
and the MOI unit. Once staffed and organized, the USG will shift its 

asis to enhancing the effectiveness of the unit by providing vehicles 
and communications equipment. The USG objective is to establish a 
regular system of i tion exchange on cross-border narcotics 
trafficking and a sooperalive liaison relationship between DEA and the 
unit. 


Bilateral Cooperation and Accomplishments. The Houaphanh project 
has made ee its goals. de ple eee de 
expected to accomplish its objectives. Despite initial political reluctance 
and resource limitations, the Lao have become more ative on law 
enforcement issues and have facilitated contact with DEA officers from 
Udorn and Bangkok. 


The Road Abead. The primary focus of U.S. policy will be to persuade 
the Lao Government to take a more active and aggressive ition on 
counternarcotics matters. The USG will continue to emphasize the 
importance of Lao ratification of the 1988 | N Convention. USG will 
also continue to press the Lao Government to take vigorous action to 
es official corruption and collusion and to publicly punish those 
in 


In addition to pursuing the Houaphanh crop substitution project, the 
USG will join the Lao, the UNDCP, and other donor countries in 
studying proposals to establish similar projects in other major opium 

roducing areas. When the level of cooperation warrants, the USG will 
consider the establishment of a DEA office in Vientiane. This would 
enhance USG access to and influence with the Lao leadership at both 
the technical and policy level, and would contribute to the achievement 
of USG counternarcotics goals. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES* for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] 29,000 29,625 30,580 42.130 40,400 
Eradication fha] 0 0 0 0 0 
Cultivation {ha) 29,000 29,625 30,580 42,130 40,400 
Potential Yield [mt] 265 265 275 375 361 
HEROIN 
Theoretical Potential [mt] 27 27 28 38 36 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] - 0.165 0.575 - 0.206 
Marijuana [mt] - 6.720 ** 0.150 - - 
Heroin [mt] - 0.015 - - 








*Narcotics and law enforcement statistics have not been kept in the past 
by the Government of Laos. The new Counternarcotics Commitee has this 
responsibility and is requesting the provinces to provide the Central 
Government with arrest and seizure data. 

**Information from Lao Press. 
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I. Summary 
Although no opium Poppy is grown in Malaysia, illicit heroin processing, 


trafficking, and widespread addiction continue to be serious problems. 
The Government of Malaysia (GOM) conducts a serious, well-funded and 
well-administered anti-narcotics program, which includes’ law 
enforcement, primary prevention, treatment and education. Malaysia 
and the United States have an established history of anti-narcotics 
cooperation. During 1991, the USG and the GOM cooperated in 
conducting several demand reduction and law caforcement training 
programs in Malaysia. 


IL Status of country 


There is no evidence that opium poppy is grown in Malaysia but there is 
illicit heroin processing, trafficking, and widespread addiction. 
Traffickers smuggle heroin base into Malaysia from Thailand and 
Burma and convert it to smokable Heroin No. 3 in local facilities. Most 
of this production is consumed locally and has no apparent effect on the 
U.S. market. Although not abused in Malaysia because it is 
significantly more expensive than Heroin No. 3, substantial quantities of 
Heroin No. 4 pass through Malaysia en route to the U.S. and other 
western markets. In 1990, enforcement officials seized about 30 kg of 
Heroin No. 4 apparently destined for the United States. However, 
Malaysian authorities seized no Heroin No. 4 in 1991. Seizures of raw 
—— in 1991 declined from the large amounts confiscated in 1989 and 
1990. Despite severe legal penalties for both drug use and trafficking, 
coupled with intense enforcement efforts, Malaysian authorities have 
wi been successful in reducing narcotics trafficking or destroying drug 
aboratories. 


The size of the opium crop in the Golden Triangle and the level of 
enforcement effectiveness in the region determine the flow of opiates into 
Malaysia. Continued good harvests and enforcement shortfalls in 
Burma have caused a steady increase in the regional supply. Despite 
substantial narcotics seizures in Malaysia since 1988, opiates generally 
continue to be available at stable prices for the local addict population. 


Small quantities of cannabis are cultivated in Malaysia, chiefly in the 
east Malaysian states of Sabah and Sarawak. Most marijuana sold in 
Malaysia, however, is smuggled across the land border from Thailand or 
enters east To from the Philippines. East Malaysia’s primary 
wy 9 re is the abuse of marijuana produced in and imported from 


the Philippines. 
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Narcotics smuggling and trafficking in Malaysia is centered in 
northwest Malaysia, chiefly on the islands of Penang and Langkawi and 
along the land border with Thailand. Increased controls along this 
border have resulted in more smuggling by sea, mainly by fishing and 
barter boats between Thailand, Burma and northern Malaysia. In 1991, 
reports continued that narcotics also are being shipped directly to 
Malaysia from Burma. Although Nigerian traffickers reportedly began 
to smuggle Heroin No. 4 to the U.S. from Thailand via northern 
Malaysia in 1990, no Nigerian traffickers or couriers were arrested in 
Malaysia during 1991. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy initiatives. The fight against drug abuse and trafficking has been 
a top GOM national priority since 1983. An anti-narcotics committee 
reports directly to the Prime Minister, and its executive arm, the 
Anti-Narcotics Task Force (ANTF), operates as the key GOM 
anti-narcotics coordinating body. Similar bodies operate at the state and 
local level and their activities are closely coordinated by the ANTF. The 
GOM’s second five-year anti-narcotics plan retains current priorities -- 
prevention and enforcement, rehabilitation, manpower development, 
international cooperation and coordination. 


Malaysia’s drug laws rank among the world’s most severe. The GOM 
complements its stringent enforcement measures with an active 
outreach program designed to enhance public awareness of the nation’s 
drug problem. Using school programs, television spots by entertainers, 
fund-raising walkathons, highway billboards and conferences, the 
program seeks to spur greater involvement by parents and community 
organizations in the campaign against illicit drugs. 


About forty percent of Malaysia’s $20 million anti-narcotics budget is 
used for rehabilitation. Currently, Malaysia has eighteen operational 
rehabilitation centers with a total capacity of 5,600 patients. The 
government uses four additional centers to increase total capacity to 
about 7,000. The GCM plans additional halfway houses and after-care 
centers with a total capacity of 4,500, and plans to convert two police 
camps in Penang to treatment and detention centers, increasing capacit 
by another 2-4,000. Rehabilitation services are also provided in small 
voluntary/private centers. 


Approximately 60 percent of the annual $20 million budget is allocated 
to enforcement, education, and prevention programs. e police have 
established a specifically designated anti-drug unit with 1,775 
personnel. Nearly 1,400 Customs officers conduct anti-smuggling 
operations, including anti-narcotics work, but only 48 Customs officers 
in the Preventive Division formally specialize in counternarcotics. 
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i ts. Since Malaysia has not yet ratified the 1988 UN 
Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances, its anti-drug efforts have not been measured against UN 
Convention goals and objectives. Rather, the 1984 GOM anti-narcotics 
action plan formulates a comprehensive strategy which stresses primary 
prevention, legislation and law enforcement, treatment and 
rehabilitation, manpower development, research and evaluation of 
anti-narcotics programs. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Malaysia’s illicit drug laws are very severe. 
The Dangerous Drugs Act mandates the death sentence for narcotics 
trafficking. Possession of small quantities of proscribed drugs (15 grams 
of heroin or morphine, 200 grams of marijuana, one kg of opium) creates 
a legal presumption of intent to traffic. From 1975 through December 
1990, Malaysia hanged 126 offenders, including 34 foreigners. An 
additicaal 257 convicted traffickers, including 20 foreigners, currently 
await execution. The —_ ~~ Drugs (Special Preventive Measures) 
Act of 1985 empowers the government to detain sus drug 
traffickers without trial. Royal Malaysian Police arrested ple for 
offenses under this Act during 1991; 424 of these were cotaval Gkained 
under the Act’s prevent*ve detention provision. In 1990, Parliament 
extended this provision ot the Act for another five years. 


Most observers agree that Malaysia should enact criminal conspiracy 
laws, but enforcement officials believe preventive detention laws are 
easier and cheaper to enforce. Asset seizure legislation enacted in 
March 1988 provides for procedures to seize and forfeit assets derived 
from drug trafficking, outlaws money laundering, and authorizes 
international cooperation in seizure cases. However, this legislation has 
proven to be ineffective because of internal procedural disagreements. 


Heroin seizures in 1991 were 238 kg, which is an increase over the 189 

kg seized in 1990. Given the same level of effort and the same degree of 

rr outside Malaysia, seizures are expected to be about 200 kg in 
92. 


Corruption. Corruption is known to exist in some of Malaysia's law 
enforcement agencies, particularly in Penang where ethnic-Chinese 
"Triad" gangs control most narcotics trafficking. In addition, there are 
reports that some anti-narcotics officials have received death threats 
from Chinese gangs. Police agencies have difficulty recruiting ethnic 
Chinese officers for anti-narcotics work, and ethnic Malay officers have 
been ineffective in penetrating Chinese-controlled trafficking rings. 


Some police and prison officials have been charged with corruption and 
involvement in narcotics trafficking. The most important case to date 
was the 1989 conviction and sentencing to death of the anti-narcotics 
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pote chief in the eastern state of Terengganu for marijuana trafficking. 
1991, a senior police official with drug enforcement responsibilities 
was removed because of the loss of seized assets. Responding to 
allegations in 1990 that some employees at rehabilitation centers 
supplied drugs to inmates, the M revised its screening and 
drug-testing procedures for center employees. 


These actions suggest that Malaysia is taking the steps necessary to 
eliminate bribery and corruption which facilitate narcotics trafficking. 


ts and Treaties. An original signatory of the 1988 UN 
Convention, Malaysia has not yet ratified the pact, pending completion 
of the process of harmonizing domestic legislation with the Convention. 
Malaysia is a party to the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
the 1972 Protocol to the Convention and the 1971 Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances. 


Malaysian and U.S. officials have met periodically since 1988 to 
negotiate an extradition treaty, but no agreement has been concluded. 
The United States and Malaysia signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding in 1989 on bilateral narcotics cooperation. 


Domestic Programs. The GOM points to a decrease in the growth rate of 
the new addict population as evidence of the effectiveness of its demand 
reduction policies. For example, 14,624 new addicts were registered in 
1983 in Malaysia; by 1990, the last year for which comparable data are 
available, the figure had y ste | by about 50 percent to 7,372. 
Following the recommendations of a 1990 seminar on drug treatment 
and rehabilitation, the GOM sparked increased private sector 
participation in primary prevention and treatment. Local businesses 
responded to requests to fund education and information programs and 
donated funds to the GOM's anti-narcotics trust account. In addition, a 
series of training courses conducted for leaders of Malaysia’s major 
religious faiths. ese courses sought to improve the knowledge and 
skills of clerics in —: prevention efforts. A pilot program in 1990 
included only Muslim clerics, but the program was expanded in 1991 to 
involve Christian and Hindu religious leaders. 


The GOM hosted a joint seminar on treatment and rehabilitation 
spengenes by the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and 
the European Community (EC) in July. Seminar participants adopted a 
number of recommendations to strengthen drug treatment and 
rehabilitation programs. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG seeks to augment already good cooperation 
with Malaysia in the fight against international narcotics trafficking. 














U.S. anti-narcotics cooperation with the GOM also seeks to assist 
Malaysia to improve domestic enforcement of its anti-drug laws, to 
increase the effectiveness of domestic programs in primary prevention 
and treatment of drug abuse, and in conducting drug abuse education 


programs. 


Bilateral tion. Cooperation between Malaysia and the U.S. in 
1991 included a number of programs financed by grants from the State 
Department’s Bureau of International Narcotics Matters (INM). 
Trainers in the therapeutic-community concept from a private U.S. 
organization (Daytop Village Foundation) conducted demand reduction 
courses in May and November. The U.S. Customs Service conducted a 
contraband enforcement training program in July. The Director of the 
Prime Minister’s Anti-Narcotics Task Force visited the United States. 


Underwritten by a USAID grant, representatives from government, 
private business and labor attended a regional task force meeting on 
drugs and the workplace in Manila during November. In December, a 
U.S. Coast Guard training team conducted two maritime law 
enforcement courses for Malaysian law enforcement agencies involved in 
narcotics interdiction. 


Future cooperation. The USG intends to continue close cooperation with 
the GOM on anti-narcotics matters and will provide assistance, as funds 
permit, for Malaysian narcotics control activities where the USG has 
special expertise. These areas include demand reduction, law 
enforcement, and information management. It is hoped that additional 
training will increase the professionalism of enforcement and treatment 
authorities, allowing them to enhance their programs. 























MALAYSIA 1992 INCSR 
Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992* 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Refining** 
Heroin [mt] 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 4.7 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 0.05 0.085 0.065 0.730 0.272 
Heroin {mt] 0.2 0.238 0.189 0.297 0.306 
Marijuana [mt] 9 0.869 1.129 1.837 1.240 
Arrests *** 
Nationals - - - 11,554 11,580 
Foreigners - - . 60 80 
Total Arrests 7,500 7,186 9,259 11,614 11,660 
Labs Destroyed 
Heroin : - 4 6 5 





° Estimates for 1992 are US Embassy estimates. The Government of 
Malaysia provided the remaining data. 

oe Heroin No.3 is produced in Malaysia; Heroin No. 3 is converted 
from base for domestic sale, but quantities are unknown. 

oes Since 1988, virtually all narcotics arrests are under the 
Dangerous Drug Act. Among the 60 foreigners arrested in 1989 was one 
American citizen charged with trafficking marijuana. 
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lL. Summary 


Marijuana production and trafficking continued to be the dominant 
narcotics export problems facing the Philippines, while 
metaamphetamine remained the mg Bd choice among a growing 
ccmmunity of users. Although the Philippines neither produces nor 
exports opium or heroin, its geographic location and limited law 
enforcement capabilities have made it an attractive transit point for the 
heroin trade aimed at the U.S. and Europe. 


IL. Status of Country 


As the Philippine economic situation has worsened, cannabis’ Norm as 
a cash crop has increased. The lead narcotics agency in the Philippines, 
the Dangerous Drugs Board (DDB), notes that trial minorities in the 
mountainous areas of northern Luzon are increasingly aware of the 
<—t of cannabis cultivation as an alternative to vegetable 
arming. In one of its largest eradication operations of 1991, the 
Narcotics Command (NARCOM) branch of the Philippine National 
Police (PNP) also uncovered evidence that the New Peoples Army (NPA) 
communist insurgents are supplementing their dwindling sources of 
income by cultivating cannabis. Marijuana is smugg! out of the 
country by private vessels and in commercial cargo destined for East 
Asian and Pacific nations as well as the U.S. 





The abuse of methamphetamine, known locally as “shabu”, is on the 
rise. Sizable shipments from Japan, Taiwan, and Korea seized in 1991 

int to a thriving domestic consuiner and possibly export market. The 
ate 1991 interception of a 120 kg imported shipment of illegal 
ephedrine, a primary ingredient in the manufacture of the drug, 
suggests domestic manufacture. 


Manila is becoming a transit point for heroin shipments from the Golden 

Triangle to the U.S. and Europe. Despite resource limitations, 

Philippine authorities cooperate with 5S. Drug Enforcement 

——— (DEA) officials to stem the flow from several points in 
ia. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The Government of the Philippines (GOP) continues 
to express a strong commitment to narcotics eradication and prevention. 
However, an inadequate budget, inefficient procedures, endemic 
corruption, and numerous, pressing economic problems prevent the GOP 
from taking effective actions. 
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Accomplishments. For the period January-June 1991, government 
counternarcotics actions resulted in 1,445 arrests. Approximately 768 


drug users were identified. 


In the first half of 1991, GOP authorities identified and for 
eradication 42 cannabis cultivation sites in which over 2.8 million 
cannabis plants (said to be the potential equivalent of 1,272 mt of 


marijuana) were seized and destroyed. Al DDB figures for -— 

second half of the year are not available, D two 

mt. respect in Ba Tage po and September, yie oT coodliras mt tons 13.1 1 
marijuana plants and gs. From January to 


ny methamphetamine were seized. In September, the 
June, Oi roke up a major methamphetamine smuggling ring 
responsible for the importation of over 65 kg of shabu. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The Dangerous Drugs Act of 1972 provides 


heavy penalties for narcotics trafficking, including lengthy 
imprisonment, seizure of assets, penalties for conspiracy, and the 


requirement that drug cases be adjudicated within 105 days after 
initiating prosecution. The Department of Justice has established a 
special team of prosecutors for narcotics violations. There are, however, 
few prosecutions of major narcotics figures. 


A number of GOP agencies are involved in drug law enforcement. The 
DDB is the policy-making and coordinating a for all matters 
pertaining to judicial enforcement, the control of illicit ,a- and the 
treatment and rehabilitation of users. Enforcement actions are 
undertaken as by the NARCOM. The National Bureau of 
Investigation (NBI) also conducts drug investigations, albeit on a 
smaller scale. 


The Dangerous Drugs Law provides for penalties against 
overnment officials involved in_ the oe production, sale, 
istribution, or transportation of illicit drugs However, budgetary 

constraints and lax enforcement practices 2s sender the provisions 
ineffective. Corruption within law enforcement agencies is widespread. 


International and Bilateral Agreements. The GOP is a party to the 1961 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs and the 1972 Protocol Amending 
the Single Convention. It is a signatory to the 1988 UN Convention 
Against Trafficking in narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic anaes, Ye 
has not yet deposited its instrument of ratification. regu oe 
meets with other Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASE 
members to discuss issues and has signed bilateral extradition 
treaties with Indonesia, Thailand and Canada. e The Philippines does not 
have an extradition treaty with the U.S 





The GOP maintains Or Gene bilateral narcotics relationships with 
the U.S., Canada, the UK, Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand, as well as with its ASEAN neighbors. 
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Cultivation and Production. The tropical climate of the Philippines is 
conducive to the cultivation of high-grade cannabis. Principal areas of 
cultivation are central and northern , Leyte, southern , Cebu 
apa Palawan. 


Domestic Programs. GOP agencies operate 44 residential and 
outpatient rehabilitation centers which accept an average of 1,000 new 
patients a year. The NARCOM operates one of the la such 
programs in the world (780 resident patients) and claims an 80 percent 
success rate. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The USG’s 1 objective is to halt the movement 
of drugs to the U.S. from and the Philippines. To this end, DEA 
works closely with its counterparts to i the effectiveness of 
narcotics interdiction efforts. Appropriate P authorities have been 
encouraged to step up cannabis eradication. GOP officials are aware 
that lawmakers must enact necessary legislation to bring the country’s 
laws in line with the 1988 UN Convention to be effective in 
narcotics interdiction. However, progress is extremely slow and 


disappointing. 
Bilateral cooperation. DEA has initiated programs to improve the 
professionalism of the GOP narcotics investigative capability. 


The Road Ahead. USG wal capsbhittie of in the Philippines are aimed 
at improving the internal ca of GOP drug law enforcement. 


Short-term goals include elieniaaiine the cultivation of cannabis, the 
—— and export of methamphetamine, and the transit of heroin. 
a — and mutual legal emistenes issues are being discussed 
laterally 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991* 
Seizures 
Cannabis Seized** [mt] 3.00 0.50 
Methamphetamine Seizures (kg) ; 81 
Arrests {persons} - 1445 


1990 1989 
1.10 
52 ° 
2202 2,578 





* January - June 1991 only. 


**Philippine authorities report destroyirs.z over 2.8 million marijuana plants (said 
to be equivalent to 1,272 metric tons). DEA reported two separate eradications 


yielding 568 metric tons and 13.1 metric tons respectively. 
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SINGAPORE 


L Summary 


Singapore is neither a producing nor a processing center for narcotics, 
but international traffickers use the country as a storage and transit 
area for shipments as well as to launder their profits. In 1991, 
Singapore became a party to and gp sa in meetings of the 
Financial Action Task Force (FATF). The government has also drafted 
legislation on asset forfeiture with a provision for money laundering 
aimed at drug traffickers. This ene should be approved by the 
Singapore Parliament in 1992. Singapore has a strong drug abuse 
control program. 


IL Status of Country 


Narcotics are neither produced nor processed in Singapore. Domestic 
consumption of illegal drugs remains relatively low, in part because of a 
strictly enforced death penalty against dealers. The government also 
operates a rehabilitation and monitoring program for known addicts that 
discourages recidivism. 


Nonetheless, because Singapore is a major air and maritime port, 
international traffickers use Singapore as a storage area and transit 
zone for narcotics shipments. Commercial aircraft, vessels, and couriers 
remain the primary methods of transshipment. Local authorities have 
seized cannabis and heroin from ocean-going vessels in Singapore's 
harbor and from couriers ——s Changi Ai via ailand, 
Malaysia, Burma, and Hong Kong to the U.S. and other destinations. In 
the last year, Singapore Central Narcotics Bureau (CNB) officers 
arrested a number of Nigerians carrying significant quantities of 
narcotics into Singapore from Thailand and Malaysia for distribution to 
couriers en route to the U.S., Europe, and Nigeria. There have also been 
several heroin seizures involving Asian and European couriers 
transiting Changi Airport en route to Europe and the U.S. 


The Moneta Authority of Singa (MAS), which regulates 


international financial policy, contends that its strict control of the 
banking system inhibits money laundering by drug traffickers. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In part because of approaches by the USG and other 
concerned governments, the Government of Singapore (GOS) joined 
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the FATF and is drafting legislation to criminalize money laundering 
and permit asset forfeiture, which should be approved by the Parliament 
in 1992. The GOS has also been more receptive to international 


dialogue and cooperation on drug transit issues. 


Accomplishments. The GOS has improved its inspection procedure for 
oe eee in its harbor, although not to the degree we believe 
required. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Opium seizures through the first nine months 
remained at about the same level as in the previous year. Heroin 
seizures, however, were twice that of the same period in the previous 
year. Narcotics arrests were down slightly. These statistics indicate 
that trafficking remains a problem for Singapore. 


The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) believes that the 
Central Narcotics Bureau is highly effective. a in the law 
= area, as in the S, does not seem to be a significant 
Pp m. 


For the first time, the GOS extradited to the U.S. in 1991, narcotics 
itives who were not U.S. citizens. The case, = three 
ividuals, marked a significant step in cooperation with U.S. law 

enteoumanh agencies. 


and Treaties. As a member of the FATF, Singapore will be 
required to take certain steps, such as accession to 1988 UN 
Narcotics Convention and criminalization of money laundering. 
Additionally, Singapore has agreed to accept the FATF’s basic principles. 


te of 2.7 saillien . ; =A tm ros sol A 
tion appeers sta an consumption 
(mostly heroin and cannabis) has dec'ined. Three factors are primarily 
responsible: the country’s draconian penalties against drug abuse 
notably the death oe dl for age sey - or trafficking in, even sma 


© pee of i d state's com nature; and the 
queen ablect eat rehabilitation programs. ™ 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. For several years, the USG has urged Singapore to 
enact asset seizure legislation that would + * criminalize money 
laundering in narcotics-related cases, provide for the international 
sharing of financial information concerning drug trafficking, and 
authorize forfeiture of proceeds. USG officials visited Singapore in 
March and July to t with the GOS and to promote increased 
counternarcotics activities. 


Bilateral Cooperation. In a July meeting with an interagency group 
from Washington, the GOS items’ Ministry and the MAS agreed to enact 
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legislation to meet U.S. and international concerns, implementing asset 
forfeiture with some narcotics-related money laundering provisions. in 
addition, the GOS to endorse the recommendations of the FATF. 
In September, GOS officials participated in the FATF III meeting. 
Progress on money laundering and asset forfeiture has been slow, but 
encouraging. The Home Ministry and the MAS have drafted legislation 
thet is currently under review by the Attorney General. The legislation 
should go to the Parliament when it reconvenes in 1992. Enactment of 
this legislation would mark a major achievement toward U.S. narcotic 


policy goals in Singapore. 
eee see ee SY SNES SS See Se 
Singapore during 1991. 


The Road Ahead. Once Singapore enacts legislation to provide for asset 
Sdituen Gul > Gamanaan Guemer i in narcotics-related 
cases, U.S. agencies will monitor GOS implementation of the law to 
augment cooperation between U.S. and Singaporean law enforcement 
authorities in sharing drug-related financial information. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991* 1990 [a] 1989 1988 
est. 

Seizures 

Opium (kg) - 54.60 40.00 - 0.07 

Heroin {kg} - 50.30 20.00 - 0.03 

Marijuana kg] - 84.80 30.00 - 0.05 
Arrests - 3,501 - 3,648 3,693 
Domestic Consumption 

Opium [mt] - - - - 

Heroin [mt] - - - - 

Marijuana [mt] - - - - - 
Users /b person: - 5,500 5,573 5,037 4,734 





(a) January-September 1990 data provided by the Central Narcotics Bureau. 
(b) Average daily population of rehabilitation centers. 
*January-September 1991 data provided by the Central Narcotics Bureau. 
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I. Summary 


Thailand is a key transit area and minor producer for the heroin from 
the Golden Triangle of Southeast Asia, the source of most of the heroin 
sold in the United States. Decades of economic development and an 
annual eradication campaign have reduced Thai opium production to 
relatively small amounts, but Thailand is still the major staging area for 
Thai and Sino-Thai traffickers shipping heroin from Burma and Laos to 
the international market. Thai efforts to interdict such traffic have had 
some success but rapidly expanding production in the past three years 
has significantly increased the scope of the problem. The Thai National 
Police have created a Narcotics Suppression Bureau to expand and 
improve its interdiction capabilities. There were significant heroin 
seizures in 1991, including ones of 315 kg and 443 kg. Nonetheless, 
corruption, cross-border commercial relations with Burma, the rapid rise 
in container shipments from Thai ports, and the involvement of some 
influential Thai individuals who facilitate the narcotics trade, continue 
to obstruct effective enforcement. 


Thailand took an important step toward addressing some of these 
popes in August with the passage of narcotics conspiracy and asset 
orfeiture laws, a major objective. A new Extradition Treaty with the 
U.S. came into effect in May. After the passage of statutes 
implementing the Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT), Thailand is 
expected to ratify the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances in 1992. 


IL. Status of Country 


The hilltribes of northern Thailand have long cultivated opium for use as 
medicine in the absence of modern health care. The Thai Government’s 
extensive development effort over the past few decades, financed largely 
by international donors, has gradually integrated many of the hilltribes 
into the Thai socia! mainstream and provided economic alternatives to 
prowing poppy. There is still a ready market for Thai opium at large 

eroin refining operations across the border in Burma and Laos, and a 
few small-scale labs occasionally set up in Thailand's northern 
highlands. Nevertheless, Thai opium and heroin production today is a 
small fraction of overall Golden Triangle output. 


Southeast Asia produces some of the highest quality marijuana available 
in the international market. Much of the production in Thailand's 
northeast growing areas has moved across the border into Laos, where 
the threat of eradication is much lower. Cannabis is cultivated 
increasingly in southern Thailand. 
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Thailand’s major significance on the international drug scene is as a key 
trafficking conduit and a base of operations for ethnic Chinese 
traffickers. While firm data is unavailable, Drug Enforcement 
Administration and other law enforcement observers believe that a large 
percentage of heroin destined for the U.S. and other Western nations 

asses through Thailand. Thailand appears to be the preferred route for 

urmese oa Lao heroin because of its superior transportation and 
communications infrastructure. Road construction and other economic 
development projects that have helped to reduce Thai opium production 
have also facilitated heroin trafficking. Additionally, a rapid rise in 
containerized exports has increased the possibilities for smuggling large 
drug shipments out of Thailand’s ports. Large amounts of heroin also 
move south by land «ad sea to Malaysia and Singapore. 


Based on intelligence case histories, Thailand is not now believed to be a 
significant money laundering center. Most of the traffickers dealing in 
Thailand appear to work through financial syndicates based in Hon 
ixong and elsewhere and operate through informal, but well cmmemeel ; 
ethnic Chinese money transfer organizations. There are currently no 
anti-money laundering laws. Nevertheless, Thai authorities have 
informed the USG that they plan to examine financial transactions in 
Thailand more closely as they implement the new conspiracy and asset 
forfeiture law. 


Thai roads are the preferred route for essential chemicals which supply 
the heroin labs across the northern borders. While a few seizures were 
made in 1991, it is often difficult to distinguish chemicals intended for 
narcotics production from those destined for legitimate industrial uses. 
The government’s task of interdicting precursor chemicals is further 
complicated by refiner efforts to produce their own "final use" chemicals 
required for heroin production, such as acetic anhydride, by importing 
raw chemicals which are more difficult to tie to narcotics production. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In November, the Thai Cabinet approved a five-year 
Narcotics Control Plan for 1992 through 1996. The comprehensive Plan 
sets a number of goals: 1) elimination of narcotics uction through 
expansion of crop control and eradication and improvement of 
intelligence work; 2) reduction of narcotics trafficking by increasing the 
number of arrests of major drug traffickers by 10 percent annually and 
targeting drug trafficking organizations for prosecution under conspira 
and asset forfeiture laws; and 3) reduction of drug abuse throug 
enhanced education and treatment efforts. 


ts and Treaties. Thailand is a party to the 1961 Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, the 1972 Protocol to the Single 
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Convention and the 1961 Convention on Psychotropic Substances. A 
new Extradition Treaty with the U.S. came into force in May. Enabling 
legislation for the MLAT is under consideration. With this, and the 
assage in Au of long-awaited conspiracy and asset forfeiture laws, 
Thailand should be ready to ratify the 1988 UN Convention in 1992. 


Thailand was an observer in meetings of the Chemical Action Task 
Force. Officials are making regulations conform to those recommended 
by the Task Force. These commitments, together with the annual 
narcotics project agreements signed with the USG, meet the Chiles 
Amendment requirements. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Heroin seizures in Thailand in 1991 totalled 
approximately 1,700 kg. Included in this total were a 443 kg seizure, 
the largest in over three years, on a fishing trawler off the coast in wf 
and a 315 kg seizure at the Bangkok port in late December. Bo 
seizures were well planned and executed and resulted from joint 
U.S./Thai investigations. Opium seizures remained the same as 
previous years, at about 830 kg. Marijuana seizures in 1991 dropped to 
about 30 mt, down from 130 mt in 1990, reflecting the continui 
movement of marijuana production out of Thailand. In 1991, five sma 
scale heroin refineries were re destroyed, up from two in 1990. 
Overall narcotics arrests were down, fiom 56,000 in 1990 to a projected 
47,300 in 1991. Most of these arrests were for petty possession and 
personal use. Only thirty of these arrests involved seizures of more than 
ten kg of heroin -- which DEA defines as Class I offenses. Thai police 
and DEA are also cooperating closely in investigations resulting from 
the June seizure of 49 Ke of heroin in Oakland, California. In addition, 
Thai press reports indicate that opium, marijuana, and heroin 
shipments are sent through the mail. Extrapolating from 1990 
statistics, about 40 kg of opium with smaller amounts of heroin and 
eee were probably intercepted through the first six months of 


The Police Narcotics Suppression Bureau (PNSB), created in 1990, 
worked throughout the year to incorporate the various ad hoc police 
narcotics units which had previously worked independently. The 
attention by the police to this reorganization process may have 
contributed to the drop in narcotics arrests. the bureau is 
consolidated and expanded, its capabilities should grow. The 
pres created divisions focussed on conspiracy prosecutions in the 

ffice of Narcotics Control Board (ONCB) and the PNSB since the new 
narcotics law makes narcotics conspiracy a crime. 





There is no evidence that the RTG as a matter of policy protects or gives 
haven to known traffickers. 


Corruption. As a matter of government policy, Thailand does attempt to 
suppress the production and transit of illegal drugs, as well as the 
laundering of drug money; however, Thai security and commercial 
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relationships with Burmese ethnic insurgents -- many of whom are drug 
traffickers -- have had the side effect of facilitating drug trafficking. 
Narcotics-related corruption continues to be a major factor hampering 
Thai narcotics suppression. 


Inspired historically by anti-communist and border security concerns 
| more recently by commercial interests, there is a network of 
relationships among Thai military and government officials and the 
ethnic groups in Burma and Laos, some of which are heavily involved in 
the drug trade. In this environment, there are continuing reports that 
some Thai police, army and civilian officials -- a few of significant rank 
-- have facilitated and profited from drug trafficking. For its part, the 
Thai government has said it will take legal action against corruption 
when it has evidence usable in court. reports of illicit actions 
normally contain insufficient evidence for bringing prosecutions. 
Well-known traffickers such as SUA’s Khun Sa are no longer allowed 
into Thailand by the RTG which does not protect or give haven to known 
traffickers. The RTG, however, has not brought cases against major 
Thai traffickers. 


Cultivation and Production. Opium has been grown since the mid-1800s 
in northern highlands at elevations over meters (often accessible 
only by foot) by nomadic hilltribes who are not culturally, religiously, 
linguistically or often even legally part of mainstream Thailand. Opium 
is used by the hilltribes for medicinal purposes and has particular value 
as a cash crop in areas where infrastructure shortfalls make marketing 
of other crops difficult. In recent years, some opium cultivation by 
traditional wers has been supplemented by commercial enterprises 
financed and managed by heroin traffickers. 


Opium cultivation in Thailand is illegal. The Thai King has banned the 
use of herbicides or aerial eradication. The Thai government, however, 
seeks to reduce opium production through prevention patrols by army 
troops just prior to the growing season, and by manual eradication. 
Eradication efforts are complicated by a desire not to alienate hilltribe 
growers, formerly the basis for a Communist insurgency. Hilltribe 
opium farmers are generally not arrested, but police have taken action 
against commercial opium growers who resist eradication. Recent 
trends in response to eradication and enforcement efforts include 
dispersion of poppy fields, intermingling of other crops, and staggered 
cycle planting -- practices which make eradication more difficult. 


Nonetheless, the USG estimates opium cultivation to be 3,000 hectares, 
which is about a 14% drop from the previous year. An opium eae study 
conducted in Thailand from December 1991-February 1992 indicated 
that yield was about 28 percent lower tha previously supposed. (11.6 
kg/ha, instead of 16 kg/ha.) By this ratio, Thailand's estimated potential 
production was 35 mt in 1991. 
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Eradication y increased from 720 to 1,200 ha between 1990 and 
1991. The USG believes that this eradication effort resulted in 
maximum achievable reductions in production. ay ge | the same level 
of effort by RTG authorities in the next year as that of the past year, 
approximately the same level of reduction in hectarage is the maximum 
that can be expected. However, tonnage reductions are uncertain due to 
possible revision of yield calculations. 


Domestic Programs. Systematic surveys of target groups are still in the 
early stages and the lack of historical data makes it difficult to gauge 
how effective current prevention efforts are. In 1991, a joint USG/Thai 
study determined that there were 36,600 heroin addicts in Bangkok 
alone. There is an emerging awareness of the rapid increase of new 
heroin addiction among hilltribe youth in the north and among Muslim 
youth and fishermen in the south. 


prevention information is integrated into the Thai educational 
curriculum in primary and secondary schools and is _ broadcast 
throughout the country in television s and radio programs. Teacher 
training colleges require students to have at least one course in 
prevention education and the schools operate drug prevention outrea 
centers. 


therapeutic communities, religi ilitation institutions 
and self-help efforts. Thai health authorities believe amphetamine and 
inhalant abuse are the most widespread | ona Authorities also give 
attention to the high incidence of (AIDS) infection among IV } st 


users. 


Drug treatment efforts include inpatient a re eet detoxification, 
then mgm wed reha 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The foremost goal of U.S. counternarcotics policy 
remains supporting continued Thai efforts to interdict heroin shipments, 
to arrest major heroin traffickers and to attack the trafficking 
organizations. The USG also seeks to eliminate opium Poppy cultivation 
through assistance to eradication programs and to the development of 
viable economic alternatives for indigenous opium farmers. Several 
USG agencies as well as NGOs are also involved in Thai efforts to 
measure and curtail domestic drug abuse. 


Bilateral Cooperative Efforts. Official Thai-American narcotics 
cooperation is close and longstanding. In 1991, the U.S. and Thailand 
signed specific project agreements to cooperate on law enforcement, crop 
control and demand reduction. The RTG allows DEA a substantial 
amount of involvement in anti-narcotics operations. The RTG detained 
suspects in response to two USG extradition requests. The cases are 
Freccoemns under the terms of the new extradition treaty signed in 

991. The USG provides significant financial backing for both law 
enforcement and opium eradication. 
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DEA has a major presence in Thailand and works closely with the 
Narcotics Suppression Bureau, the Border Patrol Police, the Provincial 
rar a the a ee age theenee “8 the ae of Narcotics 

ntrol Board. provi intelligence and operational sup in 
many major narcotics arrest and seizure cases. INM. through ee US 
Embassy's Narcotics Affairs Section (NAS), provides substantial 
non-lethal commodity and training sup for law enforcement units 
and finances U.S. Customs training for al Thai customs units. The 
U.S. Department of Defense is also working with Thai Customs to set up 
a regional center to monitor the movement of small vessels. 


Economic development of northern highland areas has long been a 
cooperative effort between Thailand and foreign ts. USAID 
completed its last rural development Bp in area in 1989, but 
Germany, Norway, Australia, the , and various Thai agencies 
continue to fund development efforts. INM funds a modest development 
program in areas generally not receiving development assistance from 
other sources in exchange for village commitments to stop growing 
pou poner. With INM funding, the Thai Third Army, with help from 
; der pens and Provinci ne units, en, i —_ 
arge-scale eradication campai m November through ruary. By 
the end of the year, RTG au ities reported that -bout 940 hectares 
had been eradicated. The campaign was begun sc. «hat earlier than 
usual in 1991 so as to prevent early harvest. Cam-*'<. management is 
a cooperative effort between NAS, the American \...sulate in Chiang 
Mai, and RTG elements. 


NAS, USIS and USAID work with various elements of the RTG, media 
and non-governmental organizations to raise public awareness of the 
dangers of narcotics and build public support for more effective policies 
and enforcement. USIS keeps the U.S. narcotics policies and programs 
on the public record both in Thailand and internationally via foreign 
correspondent facilitation. USIS also conducts seminars and r 
programs, — a sophisticated narcotics data base for academi 
and journalists, and conducts public opinion research on Thai attitudes 
toward narcotics use, policy, and the U.S. cooperative role. INM 
provides extensive training and technical assistance in the area of 
treatment and rehabilitation. USAID has helped Thai officials deve 
survey and analysis —— to measure — abuse in Thailand an 
has supported a drug a revention project by a private organization 
in one of Bangkok's largest slums. In accordance with U.S. law, USAID 
cre, assistance to the Thai after the military coup of February 23, 


The Road Ahead. The USG will remain interested in peeriding ougpert 
for narcotics law enforcement and crop control as long as Thailand 
remains a primary conduit for heroin trafficking and a source of opium 
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production. Increased allocation of Thai resources and funding would be 
a welcome measure of the RTG’s commitment to counternarcotics 
efforts. Prompt and effective implementation of new conspiracy and 
asset forfeiture laws holds the greatest promise to improve RTG 
capability to reduce the heroin flow by bringing the organizers, 
financiers, and facilitators of the heroin trade to justice. 


In 1992, a key US priority will focus on providing conspiracy and 
financial investigations training. INM, in cooperation with the Colombo 
Plan, will pursue the establishment of a regional training center for dru 

revention and treatment. As Thai opium production has y Rewbboe 

SG counternarcotics assistance has shi to a greater emphasis on 
law enforcement. The FY 19$2 INM budget for Thailand is about $2.5 
million for law enforcement assistance, $1.2 million for crop control 
assistance, and $590,000 for drug awareness and education. While 
opium production has declined to a level which supports iocal hilltribe 
usage, continued effort is required to prevent a resurgence in remote 
areas. Current opium production levels are believed to be about the 
minimum possible. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 2,600 3,000 3,435 4,075 2,845 
Eradication (ha) 1,400 1,200 [c} 720 720 1,760 
Cultivation [a] (ha) 4,000 4,200 [b) 4,155 4,795 4,605 
Potential Yield [mt] 35 40 50 28 
Loss Factor [mt] 4 5 {d) 46 (d) 4 {d) 
Seized {mt} 0.6 0.6 (ff 0.8 [e) 24 18 
Consumed [g) [mt] 53.0 53.0 53.0 53.0 53.0 
Exported [h) [mt] . . . . . 
Available for 
refining [h) [mt] 
HEROIN 
Produced [i] [mt] . . . . . 
Seized in-country [mt] 18 1.7 (k) 1.1 {j) 0.4 24 
Consumed in-country [I] [mt] 45 45 45 10-15 10-15 
Exported [m] . . : . 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation {ha} . : . . . 
Eradication [n] (ha) 20 9 114 150 165 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 0.6 0.6 [ff 0.8 [e) 2.4 18 
Heroin [mt] 18 1.7 (k} 1.1 jj) 0.4 24 
Cannabis [mt] 80 30 [p) 130 [o) 50 62 
Other data 
Heroin Labs destroyed [q) 5 5 2 8 10 
Narcotics Arrests 47,300 (s) 56,071 [r} 55,550 46,000 
Heroin Users ([t] 62,000 62,000 62,000 100-150 100-150 
Opium Users [ul] 35,000 35,000 35,000 





* Figure based on December 1991-Februrary 1992 Opium Yield Study. 
Average yield per hectare is 11.5 kg. 

{a} Opium in Thailand is generally cultivated, harvested and eradicated from October to 
February each year. To make the data consistent with seizure and processing data, 
opium seasons are identified by the calendar year in which they end. For example, 
the October 1990 to February 1991 opium season is referred to as the 1991 calendar year 
season. 

{b) As reported by the American Consulate in Chiang Mai. 

{c) These figures are for “effective” eradication, as reported by the American Consulate in 
Chiang Mai. These data are based on on random and systematic technical analysis. 

{d) Loss is estimated at ten percent. 

{e) As reported by ONCB. 

(f] Projected to year end on the basis of 487 kilograms having been seized by ONCB. 

(g) Based on a dated ONCB estimate of 35,000 hilltribe opium addicts. No attempt has been 
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Statistical Tables 


made to survey opium use in Thailand in many years. Addicts are assumed to consume 
1.5 kilograms per year. 
(h] Northern Thailand is pert of a fluid regional opium market that transcends borders with 
Burma and Laos. Some opium produced in burma and Laos is consumed in Thailand. 
As available data indicate that Thailand consumes more opium than it produces, the net 
amount available for export and refining into heroin is zero. 
(i) Small-scale heroin labs are set up in Thailand from time to time. Their overall production is 
no doubt small ir. comparison to labs in Burma and Laos, but the actual amount cannot be 
determined on the basis of available information. 
[{k) Projected to year end on the basis of 1104 kilograms seized through July, as reported 
by the ONCB, adjusted for the extraordinary 443 kilogram seizure in May 1991. 
(1) Thai authorities have not yet calculated a revised figure for heroin addicts in Thailand 
since a joint study by the US Centers for Disease Control and the Thai Ministry of Heaith 
in late 1991 determined that there were 36,000 heroin addicts in Bangkok. Thai authorities 
had earlier calculated a total of 132,000 addicts in Thailand on the basis of an estimate of 
77,000 addicts in Bangkok. Using the same ratio and the new figure for Bangkok, the 
US Embassy calculated a figure of 62,000 heroin addicts for country as a whole. No trend 
data is available. Consumption is estimated by ONCB at .2 grams per addict per day. 
{m] Thailand is part of a fluid regional heroin market that transcends borders with Burma and 
Laos. Some the heroin produced in Thailand may well be exported. Given 
Thai heroin consumption,the net amount available for export is probably zero. 
[n] As reported by the ONCB. 
[o) As reported by the ONCB. 
[p] Projected to the end of year on the basis of 17.5 metric tons having been seized through 
July, as reported by ONCB. 
{q) As reported by DEA 
{r] As reported by ONCB. 
[s) Projected to end of year on the basis of 27,600 arrests through July, as reported by ONCB. 
[t) See note [1] above. 
{u) See note (g) above. 





Thai Heroin Seizures 1989-1991 
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OTHER ASIA AND PACIFIC 
AUSTRALIA 


L. Summary 


Australia is primarily an illicit drug consumer country. No large-scale 
production of narcotics takes place. The U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) and some Government of Australia (GOA) law 
enforcement officials maintain that Australia is a_ potential 
transshipment point for heroin. In support of this, officials point out 
that Australia is near Southeast Asia, has a significant organized Asian 
subculture, and enjoys the public perception that it is not a narcotics 
threat to the U.S. -- all factors that make it an attractive target for 
traffickers. Despite some major heroin seizures, reliable statistics on 
domestic consumption are not yet available. 


Il. Status of Country 


Illicit drug use is a growing problem in Australia, and is recognized as 
such by the GOA. Demestle production of illicit drugs consists of 
cannabis and clandestinely manufactured methamphetamine for local 
a. There is no hard evidence that any of these drugs are 
destined for the international market, except for amphetamines, which 
are routinely smuggled into New Zealand. Marijuana is the most widely 
abused illicit drug in Australia; domestic production satisfies a large 
portion of the market. Southeast Asian marijuana is also in demand, 
and heroin is a serious problem. As of September, Australian 
authorities had seized 40 kg of heroin in 1991. aine, smuggled in 
from the U.S. and South America, is becoming a problem, while hashish 
from Lebanon ye ees Asia is also ne found. — 
suspects smugglers may using containeri shipping to smuggle 
illicit drugs into and through the country. 





Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991. 


Policy Initiatives. Although the GOA is pursuing a vigorous anti-drug 
policy, its record in 1991 was a mixture of progress and setbacks. 


Australia has not yet ratified the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, although the 
GOA has strongly endorsed it. Before the Australian Federal 
Government can ratify the Convention, all of the Australian 
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states must amend their internal legislation. The states have agreed to 

do so, but enacting these amendments does not appear to be a high 

ponrey for most of them. The GOA has completed actions on a national 
vei to complv with the UN Convention. 


A Mutual al Assistance Treaty between the USG and Australia 
would be helpful in investigating “apenas a offenses, 


including financial crimes and money | tions have 
been un ay since 1988, and both ceuakelen Gallows are close to 
agreement on a final text. 


The Sixteenth Asia and Pacific Meeting of the Heads of National Drug 
Law Enforcement Agencies (HONLEA) was held in Canberra in 1991, 
hosted by the Australian Federal Police and the Australian Customs 
Service. a 8 deles — f pee Be — and international 
agencies. ation found use wor group meetings, 

which focused on trafficking trends, the uethemnphatanies situation, 
onl controlled deliveries. 


The GOA recently held two major conferences on Italian- and 
Chinese-organized narcotics crime. 


Accomplishments. The GOA conducts a vigorous anti-d —— 
and endorses all goals of the UN Convention. As noted, it is bringing 1 
domestic legislation into line with the Convention. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The Australian Federal Police (AFP) and 
DEA coordinate their efforts against narcotics age oy These efforts 
focus on ay * the transshipment of narcotics. Six Australian state 
and three federal ncies devote significant resources to comba 
illicit drugs. The U.S. and Australia cooperate on extraditions a 
prosecutions. 


During 1991, the Australian news A reported instances 
of itical and police corruption. Some of the police corruption 
reportedly invol narcotics. However, the GOA pursues corruption 
aggressively. The USG is unaware of narcotics-related corruption 
among senior officials of the GOA. 


Agreements and Treaties. A protocol to the 1974 U.S.-Australia 
Extradition Treaty was signed in 1990 but awaits ratification. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is the only illicit drug cultivated 
in Australia. Cannabis is n th hout the Agarassive GO but primarily 
in New South Wales and Queensland. A eradication 
efforts continue. Aerial reconnaissance is 2 ony emeployed to detect 
cultivation. Infrared techniques to identify crops have met with varying 
degrees of success. 


Domestic Programs. The GOA has a number of demand reduction 
programs throughout the country. 











IV. US. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


US. icy Initiatives. The primary USG law enforcement goal is to 
assess trends and work with Australian agencies to curtail 
the movement of narcotics to the U.S. 


Bilateral Agreements. The GOA and USG exchange narcotics-related 
intelligence information, and continue to extradite narcotics fugitives 
between the two countries. 


The Road Ahead: The U.S. Oa Contam & wars @ Se Reece 
issue with the GOA, and will assist nog ey the 


mE 
: 


the 
a a ee and 


NEW ZEALAND 
I. Summary 
New Zealand not have substantial narcotics production or 
racking nor dee nares relaed money a a to be a 
lem. But the Government of New Zealand ( ) is concerned 


about the increase in narcotics-related crime. Cannabis remains the 
most widely produced and consumed illicit drug, but neither this nor any 
oe ee ee een = aE a 
latislotion be or suppression and con is 
= ei a ae it into full compliance with rr 1988 UN 
vention inst Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances and permitting its ratification. 


Il. Status of Country 


New Zealand is not currently a center of narcotics uction, 
trafficking, or money laundering; nor is it a source precursor 
chemicals. An increase in both uction and trafficking, Lomever, is 
— the limited resources loyea by the GNZ against the drug 
tra 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Partly because of a change in government in October 
1990, the GNZ entered 1991 with only limited specific plans for 
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eliminating illicit drugs. Its goal was to make greater in 
emphasis 


eradicating cannabis production, while p the primary 
private public demand reduction and rehabilitation programs. 


a. Before it can ratify the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, the GNZ 
must bring its national legislation into conformity with the Convention's 


ls. To this end, the government has introduced an asset forfeiture 
ill which is likely to be passed by partioment in early 1992. The GNZ 
plans to Tete we money laundering tion in 1992. It may also 
consider an international cooperation bill authorizing bilateral narcotics 


cooperation agreements. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The absence of asset seizure and money 
laundering legislation has ha the GNZ’'s enforcement efforts to 
confiscate the assets of convi traffickers. Resources for enforcement 
seem insufficient to contend with what appears to be an increasing, 
though still minor, problem. If the Parliament passes asset seizure 

isiation in 1992, the new law may bring P with it additional 
enforcement resources. 


The GNZ and USG cooperated on narcotic-related extraditions in 1991. 


Corruption. The USG is unaware of any reports of official 
narcotics-related corruption in New Zealand. 


and Treaties. The GNZ has no formal, bilateral narcotics 
agreements with other countries. It uses existing customs, police and 
Interpol agreements, as well as informal saitlendhl to foster 
international counternarcotics activities. The U.S. and New Zealand 
entered into a bilateral Extradition Treaty in 1970. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis is em an increasingly 

serious problem. Government officials acknowledge at New Zealand's 

marijuana production can now support the nation’s marijuana-abusing 

ation. More cannabis is seized and but more is 

also available on the streets. The GNZ made only limited inroads into 

Title production during 1991, but officials believe that, by the end 

of 1 Fem of cannabis plants will be at near-record totals. The 
GNZ appears to be making adequate efforts to eliminate cultivation. 


The amount of other illicit d is also on the rise. There has been an 
increase in the production of -baked heroin derived from codeine, 
thefts of legitimate pharmaceutical d , and imports of LSD and 
amphetamines. Government authorities ave noted the emergence of 
more sophisticated drug production and distribution methods at the 
same time as resources available for drug control are levelling off. 
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Domestic Programs. In 1991, the GNZ gave responsibility for oversight 
of e epee to combat narcotics abuse to a government committee 

by the Department of Health. This program placed greater 
emphasis on demand reduction programs and rehabilitation than on law 
enforcement. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. USG goals have been to encourage GNZ enforcement 
authorities to eliminate domestic drug production and control drug 
transit; to assist by providing training; and to cooperate with the GNZ to 
detect and reduce the flow of drugs destined for the United States. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Although there is no formal bilateral narcotics 
control aprecmens, aie G cooperates with a number of USG 
. anizations. ovided two training positions for GNZ 

cials in U. sD orcement Administration (DEA) and U.S. 
Gelnene Service fone Ty If the asset forfeiture legislation passes, the 
GNZ will have taken an important step forward toward establishing a 
more effective counternarcotics structure. 


The Road Ahead. To encourage the GNZ to attack its illicit drug 
problem, the USG will continue to offer training programs for 
enforcement officials and share relevant U.S. narcotics legislation as a 
possible model for New Zealand. It will continue to assist in monitoring 
trafficking through cooperative efforts among U.S. and various Pacific 
customs services to track the movement of small vessels, and will 
encourage New Zealand to ratify the 1988 UN Convention. 


V. Statistical Tables - No statistical data is available. 
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BULGARIA 


IL Summary 


Bulgaria is an important transit area for Southwest Asian heroin. 
Seizures in a number of West European countries indicate that 
Bulgaria’s main highway and railways connecting the two regions are 
still the primary routes used by the trafficking organizations. Recent 
intelligence suggests that Nigerian heroin traffickers, travelling on 
commercial air flights, are increasingly using Bulgaria as a transit 
country. Additionally, Bulgarian officials now believe that the domestic 
problem is growing. Traffickers appear to be making inroads into the 
region by expanding internal distribution networks and heroin markets. 


Nevertheless, 1991 was a pivotal year for Bulgarian drug control 
cooperation with the U.S. and other countries. Coinciding with the rapid 
movement towards democratic political institutions, Bulgaria’s 

t-communist leaders have indicated that anti-drug cooperation is a 
ey priority, to put to rest any lingering suspicions of government 
involvement in narcotics trafficking stemming from the previous 
regime. Bulgaria bolstered enforcement efforts, and seizures increased 
on Bulgarian territory. In addition, political democratization led to a 
much broader range of contacts with anti-narcotics organizations in 
other countries. In 1991, the Government of Bulgaria (GOB) established 
the “Central Organization for Combatting anized Crime and 
Narcotics Trafficking" in the Ministry of Interior, which centralized 
government anti-narcotics efforts. 


Bulgaria signed the 1988 UN Convention Against [Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances in April 1989. The GOB’s 
se attention was on drafting a new constitution and election law 
ae 1991, and the Parliament is expected to ratify the Convention in 


IL. Status of Country 


Illicit drug traffickers continue to exploit Bulgaria’s location, smuggling 
significant quantities of illicit narcotics (particularly heroin) from 
Southwest Asia and Turkey to the West. The difficulty of ene the 
large number of bonded (TIR) trucks that transit the Balkan route 
makes it even more attractive to traffickers. In addition, they 
increasingly have begun to target the domestic population, according to 
Bulgarian officials. Historically, Bulgaria has n considered only a 
drug transit country without a serious internal abuse problem. Local 
officials still consider this to be accurate but warn that, with the opening 
of Bulgarian society, consumption is likely to increase. 
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Ifl. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


a Initiatives. The most significant policy initiative of the GOB was 
the formation of the Central Organization for Combatting Organized 
Crime and Narcotics Trafficking which began operations on July 1. The 
Central Organization has been assigned the primary authority to 
coordinate GOB anti-narcotics activities. 


The Central Organization coordinates the anti-narcotics activities of 
Bulgaria’s several police forces and its Customs Service. 
Organizationally, its narcotics trafficking elements include an 
International Trafficking and Intelligence Division and a division 
focused on demand reduction. In addition, because its mandate extends 
beyond narcotics control to the entire range of organized criminal 
activity, this office can target narcotics-related, issues such as official 
corruption and money laundering. 


A primary objective in establishing the Central 

Organization was to eradicate any possible official corruption related to 

narcotics activities. The USG has no indications that senior Bulgarian 

pores officials are currently involved in the drug trade. The GOB 

as expressed its determination to pursue the investigation and 

prosecution of officials engaged in the production, processing or 
shipment of narcotics. 


Agreements and Treaties. During 1991, Bulgaria reached bilateral 

agreements on cooperation in anti-narcotics activities with Greece and 

——- The GOB also held discussions on a similar agreement with 
ey. 


Although the 1988 UN Convention was not ratified by the Bulgarian 
Parliament during 1991, some progress was made. For instance, the 
reliminary inter-ministry coordination required to implement the 
nvention was completed. The Bulgarian Council of Ministers is 
expected to send the Convention to Parliament for formal ratification in 
early 1992. Meanwhile, the GOB has declared that it will adhere to the 
Convention’s terms to the extent possible prior to ratification. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Goals and Objectives. The USG’s primary objective — 1991 
was to increase access to and cooperation with Bu ‘ae 
counternarcotics agencies. This objective was accomplished through: 


--Increased liaison between the USG and Bulgarian counternarcotics 
agencies; 
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= International Visitor Programs to send Bulgarian officials to the 


--Increased liaison between the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) officials stationed in Austria and Bulgarian counternarcotics 
agencies; 


--Participation in a DEA-sponsored regional seminar in Prague during 
August by two Bulgarian officers from the Central Organization; 


--A visit to Bulgaria in July by a team from the U.S. Department of 
Justice to investigate the possibilities of legal assistance and cooperation 
between the U.S. and Bulgaria. 


The Road Ahead. During 1992, the USG will continue to build on 
accomplishments of the previous year. Of special importance will be 
encouraging the Bulgarian Government to increase cooperation with 
other European nations. The USG will urge rapid ratification of the 
1988 UN Convention and passage of necessary implementing legislation. 




















Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1991 1990 1889 1988 
Seizures 
Opium (mt) 0.003 0.000 0.000 0.003 
Heroin (mt) 0.144 0.058 0.234 0.155 
Other Opiate (mt) 0.000 0.006 0.247 0.001 
Marijuana (mt) 0.010 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Other Cannabis (mt) 0.018 0.013 0.000 0.000 
Arrests 
Nationals 0 0 0 0 
Foreigners 20 15 26 16 
Total Arrests 20 15 26 16 
BULGARIA 1992 INCSR 
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CYPRUS 


L Summary 


neither produces nor consumes significant amounts of narcotics, 
but its location in the eastern Mediterranean, and its well developed 
facilities for business, tourism and international communications make 
the country an attractive meeting point for traffickers. Heroin transits 
Cyprus in container traffic, and air connections are used to carry illicit 
narcotics, currency and bullion to and from Europe. In April, Cyprus 
adopted tougher laws in accordance with the 1988 UN Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 
Cyprus police and customs authorities strictly enforce these laws, and 
they maintain excellent relations with the USG and other foreign 
government law enforcement authorities. Cyprus’ system of controls on 
the movement of bullion and currency discourage the development of the 
country as a financial haven for traffickers. Monitoring of monetary 
activities by the central bank prevents widespread money laundering 
activities. 


IL Status of Country 


Cyprus is neither a producer nor a significant consumer of narcotics. Its 
location in the eastern Mediterranean and its status as the gateway to 
and from Lebanon make it convenient for traffickers, especially those 
from Lebanon and Turkey. Highly developed business and tourism 
facilities and a modern telecommunications system further attract 
traffickers to rus, where they can negotiate deals with third-country 
buyers, conceal heroin and cannabis resin in the substantial container 
traffic transshipped through Cyprus, and take advantage of air 
connections to move currency and bullion to and from Europe. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In April, Cyprus adopted stricter laws in accordance 
with the 1988 UN Convention Against THlicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances. Authorities strictly enforce drug laws and 
maintain excellent relations with the USG and other foreign government 
law enforcement authorities. 


ts. President Vassiliou chaired a meeting of the National 
Committee for Prevention of Trafficking in April, which advocated the 
establishment of a public campaign against drug trafficking as well as 
more extensive counseling services for drug abuse. 
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The Government of Cyprus (GOC) ratified the UN Cervention in May. 
In April, the house of representatives passed legisiation, en 
penalties for trafficking and providing for co ation of profits an 
assets obtained from trafficking. 


The Interior Ministers of Cyprus and Italy ee a bilateral protocol in 
May to cooperate against drug trafficking and terrorism. A similar pact 
was signed with Syria in May. 


In June, a Larnaca court was the first to apply stiffer sentences 
authorized by amendments to the Cypriot anti-drug law. The judge sent 
the crew of a Lebanese vessel smuggling heroin and hashish to jail for 
see Senteas ae Sine Se Se eae and gave a seven-year sentence to 
a Kuwaiti middleman resident in Cyprus. 


Cyprus signed the Council of Europe Anti-Doping Convention instituting 
controls over use in sports of banned substances in June. 


In August, rus hosted a Commonwealth conference on — 
trafficking. ressing representatives from several Commonweal 
countries, the Minister of Justice reaffirmed Cyprus’ commitment to 


fight drug trafficking. 


In October, Cypriot authorities quickly assented to the USG’s request to 
conduct and complete a search of a Cypriot registry vessel boarded by 
the U.S. Coast Guard in international waters southwest of Jamaica. 


Law Enforcement Effort. Narcotics laws are enforced strictly and in 
most cases the judicial process operates effectively. Although 
drug-related sentences were relatively light in the past, consisting 
mainly of fines, the majority of sentences now consist of prison terms 


ranging to eight years. 


Narcotics control involves the Cyprus Police Force and the Cyprus 

Customs and Excise Department. Cooperation between these agencies 

ran from good to excellent, and they also cooperate with the 

_ ve full-time foreign narcotics enforcement attaches now stationed in 
yprus. 


International enforcement cooperation is limited by the de facto division 

of the island into a government-controlled area and a_ northern 

Turkish-speaking area. riot enforcement authorities have no direct 

wormens relations with Turkish Cypriot enforcement authorities or with 
urkey. 


ae. Corruption is not considered to be a major problem in 
Syprus. 
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Agreements and Treaties. The GOC is a party to: 


the 1961 United Nations Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs and 
its 1972 Protocol: 


the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic Substances; 


the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances; and 


the 1987 United Sta rus Agreement Regarding Mutual 
Assistance Between Customs ices. 


Cultivation and Production. The only known production is the 
occasional cultivation of cannabis for individual use. 


Domestic In October, the Director panes + jag of the 
vernment’s th Agency estimated that there are hly 700-1,500 
rug abusers in Cyprus. The estimate was based on the number of 
inquiries received each month (around 150) at his agency's Narcotics 
Crisis Center. His estimate, which is less than 0.3 percent of the 
population, created a public furor, as many iar regarded these 
numbers as shockingly high. President Vasei Chairman of the 
National Anti-Drug Abuse Committee, held a press conference to 
address a — This ~ result in pote mem Ci-t th = 
s t potentially growing, population o users e 
Cyprus Rotary Clubs have initiated an anti-drug awareness campaign 
aimed especially at Cypriot youths. The GOC, the Cyprus Police and 
local businesses support this program. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. To facilitate counternarcotics investigations, the USG 
is encouraging GOC to enhance or implement laws relating to 
undercover operations, electronic survelliente, controlled deliveries and 
asset seizures, and is providing technical assistance to Cypriot officials. 


Bilateral Cooperation. GOC authorities have extradited one fugitive to 
the U.S. under - existing U.S.-UK treaty governing extradition which 
predates C independence in 1960. In June, Cypruc courts 
confirmed the sutredition to the United States of a Lebanese fugitive 
wanted for violating federal drug laws in Virginia. The case is now 
being appealed in the Supreme Court of Cyprus. 


The 1987 U.S.-Cyprus Customs Mutual Assistance Agreement has 
resulted in excellent cooperation with Cyprus Customs authorities. The 
USG initiated bilateral discussions in 1991 to further strengthen this 
agreement which will allow the sharing of assets resulting from customs 
——. The USG expects the amended document will be concluded in 
mi 
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The Road Ahead. The U.S. Embassy anticipates continued cooperation 
from beth the Cypriot Police and Cypriot Customs. The Embassy will 
continue to encourage the Cypriot Government to enact legislation that 
would enhance the authority of police and customs officials to 
investigate narcotics violations. 

















Nationals 55 47 41 72 63 
Foreigners 70 51 37 62 24 
Total Arrests 125 98 78 134 87 





* Data has been revised by Cypriot authorities to replace data 
reported previously, which was for only ten months. 
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L Summary 


atl Raped ay yagl sey ne en mr Peat aes a em A 
geography makes it a natural transit point for heroin an one mone 
thwest and Southeast Asia to Europe and the U_S. also 
offers a considerable domestic market for hashish and heroin from 
Lebanon and Syria. The busy air ili 
clandestine movement of all types of naxcotics into or through Egyptian 
territory. The Government of Egypt (GOE) maintains an active 
interdiction effort at Cairo International Airport, but has no am or 
means to interdict narcotics shipments the Caaal 
and is new euuibented with ts Gibeuk dialees drug interdiction 
presented by the recent opening of the land border with Libya. 


IL. Status of Country 


Hashish is the pri illegal drug of choice in Egypt, and is readily 
available. Although | authorities differ, estimates on use 
range up to two million people bulk of Egypt's hashish appears 
originate in Lebanon and Syria. Trafficking routes include coastal 
—_— through Jordan and Sudan and, perhaps, Saudi Arabia as 


s 


Opium and heroin trafficking and consumption appear to be increasing. 

olen he po have been cultivated for centuries on the arable land 
ile River and the Nile Delta. Almost all domestic opium 

production is believed to be consumed within E , al 


‘by poor roads and support faci ities, The frrtile Delta 

— a much greater potential for significant opium cultivation, but its 

population and good communication links work against 
large-scale, clandestine cultivation of illicit crops. 


Evidence of cocaine use first appeared in 1983, but it appears to be at a 
very low level. Of much greater concern to Egyptian authorities is an 
apparent increase in the use of heroin you students, 
professionals, and the children of the wealthy ond highly skilled. 
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Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 
Policy Initiatives and Accomplishments. In 1991, ian authorities 
made over 12,000 narcotics arrests and seized y 11,000 kg of 
hashish, 47 kg of opium, and 78 kg of heroin. 


Heroin seizures have increased at Cairo International Airport, with 


ene ft Se Sree from West African couriers in transit between 
Bangkok and 11 's active airport interdiction program is 
supported by the Enforcement Administration (DEA) and uses 
an x-ray machine by the State Department Bureau of 


International Narcotics Matters 


seus Saeee signed and —s the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic 
arcotic Substances in 1991. However, the 
People’s Assembly till mest a legislation to implement some of 
tho Conwentients beovidinna, as asset seizure, money laundering, 
extradition, and international mutual legal assistance. 


The Narcotics General Administration (ANGA), whose responsi io 
roughly parallel those of the DEA. is the ‘lead agency for 

enforcement in Egypt. ANGA, established in 1929, is hast aguas 
of its kind in the world. ANGA's _100-man force works ks in coordination 


agencies 
ible for narcotics enforcement work closely with DEA 


In June, the United Nations International Drug Control m 
(UNDCP) yop a USG drug enforcement expert's visit to evaluate 
ANGA and help identify its technical and operational requirements. The 
UN also sponsored a two-week, train-the-trainer enforcement seminar in 
December, attended by representatives of twelve nations. 


Egypt continued to serve as the site of regional training seminars for 
narcotics control officers from Saudi Arabia and Jordan. In November, 
DEA conducted a regional training school which focused on airport 
interdiction, asset seizure, and =— laundering. The school was 
attended by law enforcement personnel from thirteen nations. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. A — drug-related scandal occurred in the 
People’s Assembly when opposition party accused ten 


_ rliamentarians from the ruling National Democratic Party (NDP) of 

trafficking. The NDP leadership's investigation of the allegations 
senuited in the November expulsion of two assembly members and the 
resignation of another. The three were stripped of their parliamentary 
immunity and are subject to possible prosecution. There 1s no evidence 
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of mpnoent narcotics-related corruption among Egyptian drug 
officials. ANGA carefully selects and monitors its agents. Nevertheless, 
low salaries make law enforcement officials vulnerable to bribes from 
narcotics traffickers. 


Egyptian legal structures are generally adequate to deal with narcotics 
issues. Anti-drug legislation enacted in 1989 expanded the activities 
punishable as drug offenses and applied stiffer penalties for a number of 
offenses, including capital punishment for both producers and traffickers 
of hard drugs. To date, only one person--a Pakistani--has been executed 
in Egypt for drug trafficking. Current reports indicate that there are 
over twenty inmates on death row convicted of drug offenses. To what 
extent the sentences will be carried out is difficult to predict. 


Corruption. The special Administrative Control Authority investigates 
allegations of corruption within the bureaucracy. Its Director reports 
directly to the President. Although not specifically designed to deal with 
narcotics activities, Egyptian laws provide for the seizure of 
“unexplained” assets. Drug enforcement officials can refer suspects to a 
special prosecutor who determines whether the evidence warrants the 
seizure of assets. Under this law, seized property can be held for ae Se 
five years, with the property returned after that time if the accused has 
not further engaged in suspected illegal activities. While under 
sequestration, the property may be used to pay any fines or taxes owed 
as a result of illegal activities. Vehicles seized in the course of drug 
operations (including boats) are usually turned directly over to ANGA, 
which may use them while the case is pending. 


The Egyptian government does not, as a matter of policy, encourage or 
facilitate the production or distribution of illicit narcotics. No senior 
official is known to engage in illicit narcotics activity, although the 
potential for corruption remains high. 


Egypt is not considered a money laundering center by the USG or other 
foreign government officials nor does DEA consider Egypt a haven for 
assets. It is neither a tax shelter nor an offshore banking center. 


Domestic pha) sea The estimates of drug authorities are drawn from 
anecdotal evidence and projections based on seizures and the number of 
patients seeking treatment in rehabilitation centers. The GOE’s 
national drug awareness campaign continues. There are almost daily 
reports in the national media on drug issues, in sharp contrast to a 
virtual silence on drug matters as recently as five years ago. The 
Interior Minister's assertion in October that illicit narcotics form Egypt’s 
— threat was widely reported and commented upon by the media. 

gyptian television national coverage for ceremonies and 


activities in support of International Drug Awareness Day. 
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PRIDE International of Egypt, the only private anti-drug organization 
devoted to prevention, entered its second full year of operation in 1991 
with a broad campaign of public awareness directed at parents, 
students, and teachers. Working with the Ministry of Education, PRIDE 
board members conduct drug prevention education/awareness programs 
at youth clubs in low-income areas, at private schools, and at 
universities. In June, PRIDE held its second annual conference on 
prevention. The conference was opened by the wife of the President an 
attended by the Prime Minister, ten other cabinet members, and over 
600 participants. Plans for the future include seeking funds from 
international donors for a Cairo drug survey, designing a “drug free 
workplace” am for factories, and establishing more PRIDE youth 
groups in schools and universities. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Bilateral Cooperation. The USG and Egypt signed a bilateral project 
agreement in September to combat illicit g trafficking and enhance 
enforcement. will provide Egypt with law enforcement equipment 
and the GOE will use the equipment to improve existing capabilities. 
Previous assistance included training and an airport X-ray machine. 


In June, three high-ranking ANGA officials participated in a 
month-long, USIS-sponsored International Visitors Program focusing on 
narcotics control procedures. The efficiency of GA narcotics 
enforcement operations has improved as training and new methods are 
integrated into procedures. USIS also sponsored the travel of three 
Egyptians to the U.S. to study drug education, treatment, and 
prevention. 


The Road Ahead. Further implementation of the ry to weed bilateral 
agreement, the possibility of an agreement on asset forfeiture oene 


and the initiation of a use survey are areas for future bilater 
couperation. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1982 1991 1990 a 1989 1988 
est. 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation {fha]) - - - - 
Eradication /b (ha) - - 105 115 
Cultivation (ha) . - . - 
Potential Yield [mt] - - 2.3 2.3 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) - - - - 
Eradication /b (ha) - - 1.0 1.0 
Cultivation (ha) - - - - 
Potential Yield {mt} - - 1.0 1.0 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 0.05 0.05 0.5 4.4 
Heroin (mt) 0.08 0.07 0.1 0.3 
Cocaine [mt] 0.001 0.002 0.0 0.1 
Hashish (mt) 10.62 8.5 29.0 14.0 
Arrests 12,210 9,114 8,500 11,149 
Domestic Consumption 
Opium [mt] . . 12 12 
Other Cannabis [mt] - - 350 350 
Users (thousands) 
Opium - 500 500 
Hashish . . 2,000 2,000 
(a) January-September 1990 
(b) The Government of Egypt reported 2,859,893 opium plants and 378,050 cannabis 
plants eradicated during the 1991 reporting period. 2/4/92 
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lL. Semmary: 


Drug traffickers exploit Greece’s location between major pooeveng 
nations in the Middle East and South Asia and consumers in Europe an 
the U.S. Narcotics abuse is also a growing problem in Greece. 
Cannabis, cultivated for local use, is the only illicit ate produced in any 
quantity. Nevertheless, small amounts of illegally-grown opium have 
also been discovered. 


The Government of Greece (GOG) bolstered its anti-drug campaign over 
the last year, focusing on increasing arrests and seizures. 
Intelligence from these efforts has resulted in the dismantling of several 
trafficking rings. Such successes are due in part to the increased 
cooperation between U.S. and Greek drug enforcement agencies, 
including the provision of equipment and law enforcement ven 8 
the State Department Bureau of International Narcotics Matters ( ). 
Other GOG progress has included ratifying the 1988 United Nations 
Convention Kaplpak Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances and taking a more active role in multilateral 
counternarcotics fora. 








IL. Status of Country 


Greece's location, as well as inadequate resources to police its lon 
coastlines, make it an ideal gateway for traffickers smuggling heroin an 
cannabis products from the Middle East and Southwest Asia to the West 
and precursor chemicals to the East. Greek officials, however, do not 
have reliable estimates of the extent of transit through Greece. 
Traffickers transship heroin from the Golden Crescent and hashish from 
Lebanon through Greece. Trucks (bonded and sealed) offer traffickers 
prime smuggling opportunities either overland through Turkey or via 
the Syria-Piraeus ferry line. Once in Greece, these trucks cross by ferry 
to Italy or by land through Yugoslavia, and more recently, from Bulgaria 
through Romania. Shipments of illicit drugs are secreted in the 
legitimate sealed cargoes or within compartments in the trucks. 


Greek shipping and commercial facilities are often used to smuggle illicit 
narcotics to the West. Greek-owned commercial vessels play a role in 
the transshipment of hashish from Lebanon to Western Europe and the 
U.S., and Greek nationals provide an experienced body of nautical 
personnel adept at such smuggling. Greece is also used as a 
transshipment point for precursor chemicals that are exported from the 
West European nations to the Middle East and Southwest Asia. 
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There are indications throughout Greece that domestic drug abuse is 
rising. Although cannabis, produced for local consumption, is 
widespread, distributors of heroin and hashish also have access to a 
growing pool of underemployed urban youth. Moreover, hetamine 
use is marooningy pravanens. A steady increase in overdose deaths and 
the visibility of heroin paraphernalia around schools and parks have 
heightened concern about consumption. By contrast, cocaine is still 


largely an upper-middle class drug. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis has raised 
the profile of the drug problem. A meeting of key cabinet members and 
police officials was convened in early 1992 to stress his commitment. As 
a result, the ministers anded the narcotics divisions of the local 
police and established intelligence centers with direct communications 
with Athens throughout the country. 


Although no formal timetable exists for the eradication of locally 


produced ry Greek authorities did destroy a small quantity 
(some 26,700 plants). 


Accomplishments. The escalation of drug abuse and trafficking has 
rompted the GOG to take an active role in multilateral fora and to 
ocus increased domestic attention on the issue. Within both the 
European Community's anti-drug group (CELAD) and the Dublin Group, 
Greece is now the chair of the Balkan Route Group and will head an 
effort to assess and report on the problems in the region. The GOG 
ratified the 1988 UN Convention Against Trafficking in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances in January 1992. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Drug iegislation enacted in 1987 
strengthened the legal framework for drug enforcement, including stiff 
sentences which are often imposed. Several heroin dealers were 
sentenced to life imprisonment in 1991. Government programs in drug 
rehabilitation and treatment, however, are still in the development 
stages, complicating efforts to implement mandatory treatment for 
convicted addicts. Greek legislation permits access to bank accounts by 
rosecuting magistrates only when probable cause exists; moreover, 
beak authorities have been reluctant to authorize access to bank records. 


To facilitate interagency counter-drug cooperation, the 1987 narcotics 
law mandated the creation of a Central Narcotics Council consisting of 
one representative each from the Ministries of Public Order (Police), 
Finance (Customs), and Merchant Marine (Coast Guard) to act as a 
coordinating body. 


Corrupti Greek law imposes severe penalties on police malfeasance. 
The USG has no evidence that traffickers have been able to influence 
Greek narcotics enforcement authorities. 
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Agreements and Treaties. In addition to ratifying the 1988 UN 
Convention, the GOG over the past year has signed Letters of 

ment with the U.S. in which the USG agreed to provide equipment 
for Greek Police, Customs and Coast Guard, as well as aid for the 
demand reduction component of the Health Ministry. 


Domestic Programs. Minister without Portfolio Mikis Theodorakis was 
encouraged by the Prime Minister to — a public awareness campaign 
against drug abuse. As a result, the Ministry of Justice opened a drug 
information center and a drug abuse hot line. 


The Central Council for Combatting Drug Abuse, KESYKANA, 
coordinates narcotics abuse and prevention programs. Located in the 
Ministry of Health, this Council also includes Justice, Education, 
Finance, and Culture officials. There are a number of civic organizations 
throughout Greece that also address the drug abuse/treatment issue. 
One such group, KETHEA, hosted a world conference last year. The 
governing New Democracy Party's youth group also hosted an 
international anti-drug seminar in Athens. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. USG policies have focused on strengthening 
cooperation on interdiction and on assisting Greece to gain a better 
understanding of its domestic consumption problems. In this regard, the 
USG has successfully encouraged the to devote more resources to 
the issue and to work more closely with U.S. enforcement and demand 
reduction officials. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Greek anti-drug efforts continue to be 
strengthened by increased dialogue on counternarcotics issues between 
the two countries. In law enforcement, the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) and GOG narcotics officials have cooperated on 
several key investigations that resulted in record heroin seizures and 
arrests. For example, an international drug ring, responsible for 
smuggling multi-kilogram shipments of heroin to the U.S. on a monthl 
basis, was dismantled when five members were arrested in New Yor 
City and four in Greece. Moreover, in response to the GOG’s request for 
law enforcement assistance, INM provided training, equipment, to the 
Police, Customs, and maritime forces. 


On the demand side, the GOG sought USG assistance on dru 

rehabilitation and prevention. In response, INM provided severa 
seminars and training classes on demand reduction and rehabilitation 
and USIS sponsored visits to the U.S. by several journalists and 
government officials to discuss drug issues. Additionally, INM funded 
the purchase of a computer to assist KESYKANA in its assessment of 
domestic drug use. 
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The Road Ahead. The USG is seeking to increase cooperation with 
Greece’s anti-drug agencies. The DEA office in Athens received 
authorization for a third special agent to be — to Greece. The 
USG continues to believe it is essential that the pass legislation to 
implement the 1988 UN Convention. 
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GREECE 1992 INCSR 
Statistical Tables 

TABLES for CY 1991 1990 1989 1988 
Seizures 

Heroin [mt] 0.24 * 0.081 0.03 0.07 

Cocaine [mt] 0.01 0.034 0.01 0.01 

Hashish [mt] 2.20 5.100 0.70 8.40 

Marijuana /a [mt] 0.20 3.900 2.00 - 
Arrests 

Nationals 3,000 ** 2,800 2,800 2,300 

Foreigners 250 310 - 400 
Total Arrests 3,250 3,110 - 2,700 
Domestic Consumption 

Heroin [mt] 0.40 0.56 0.30 0.25 

Cocaine [mt] 0.15 3.40 0.10 0.10 

Marijuana [mt] 0.85 0.25 0.25 2.00 
Users (thousands) 

Heroin 47 45 30 30 

Cocaine 16 15 12 10 

Marijuana 70 140 300 300 
Overdose Deaths - . 70 60 





(a) In addition, Greek authorities report about 503,000 carnabis plants were 
seized/destroyed in 1990. 

*Through December 31, 1991. 

**Through December 1, 1991. 
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lL Summary 


Lebanon is a major illicit narcotics producing and trafficking country. In 
addition to traditional hashish production, Lebanon has become a 
significant producer of opium and heroin, iP wns well as a transshipment 
point for cocaine from th America. caved Beka Valley ps and 5 — 
produce hashish and opium in the Syrian-occupied 
sine aad Golliddan Gilde Lebsnen alee entten to be naeeciee, ome 
efforts of the Lebanese Government to expand its authority and its 
stated desire to combat the narcotics problem offer the U.S. an 


opportunit expand contacts with Lebanese drug authorities and to 
press the be Covecentent of Syria (SARG) on counternarcotics issues. 


Il. Status of Country 


Despite improved security conditions, accurate data on _ narcotics 
production is im ible to obtain from the Government of Lebanon 
(GOL). USG officials estimate, however, that 34 mt of opium were 
pare on 3,400 ha of cultivation in 1991. In addition, estimated 
ashish production was 545 mt on 15,200 ha of cultivation. 


The Bekaa Valley of eastern Lebanon has become one of the world’s 
leading centers for narcotics activity, including the production of 
hashish, opium and heroin and, accor to credible reports, the 
conversion of cocaine base to hydrochloride (HCl). The dramatic 
expansion of drug production and nd order th activities can be traced 
primarily to the breakdown of law and order throughout Lebanon d 

the Hekas eines 1976 and rama tens Songs have ecuupiel 
the Bekaa since 1976, and remain only format security authority in 
the area. Despite recent Syrian media reports of drug eradication and 
confiscations in the Bekaa, USG information indicates that Syrian 
military forces have done little, if anything, to control the narcotics 
situation there. 


There are credible reports that a sizable number of Syrian military 
officials in the Bekaa Valley are involved to some degree in the drug 
trade. While Syrian officials do not appear to be participating directly in 
the cultivation oy: uction of narcotics, reports indicate that many of 
a — and facilitate the movement of narcotics within and out of 
t alley. 


The proceeds of the lucrative drug trade in Lebanon have helped to 
ae the activities of a number of Lebanese militias over the 
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—- This has exacerbated instability and contributed to civil 
ilities. In addition, the drug trade provides one of the largest 
sources of income in Lebanon's war-torn economy. 


Ill. Country Actions Against Drugs in 1991 
Policy Initiatives. With political conditions slowly improving, the Hrawi 


Government has sta eS Den eee © 8 ee ew 
However, the government can accomplish little without p from 
outside powers, particularly Syria. The GOL has expressed an interest 
in joint counternarcotics activities with the SARG. 


Accomplishments. There are unconfirmed reports that, in early March, 
Syrian military forces in the Bekaa confiscated 80 mt of hashish as well 
as 14 kg of opium and 12 kg of cocaine; Lebanese police are believed to 
Deported detteoyed ina publ So ee ae Sap wee 
repo destroyed in a one he . No independent sources or 
experts, however, authenticated the substances burned; other 
unconfirmed reports cast doubts on its validity. Eradication exercises 
were conducted in September. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. ee age DEA/GOL investigation resulted in 
the seizure of 600 kg of hashish and 20 kg of heroin in Beirut at the end 
of 1991. There were no other reports of seizures during the year. 


Nominally, Lebanese laws appear —— to provide for effective 
narcotics control but the long armed conflict has severely hampered or 
eliminated routine and frequent law enforcement activities. 


Corruption. The GOL, as a matter of policy, neither encour nor 
assists in the production or distribution of illicit aeweelle. and 
psychotropic . There are, however, reports of high-level official 
involvement in drug trade. Some parliamentarians are reported to 
be connected with known traffickers and a high-ranking military officer 
was suspended for drug smuggling. There were no additional reports of 
efforts to combat bribery and corruption. 


and Treaties. Lebanon is a party to the UN Single 
Convention on Narcotic of 1961, but not to the 1972 Protocol 
amending the Single Convention nor to the 1988 UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. The 
Lebanese and Syrian Governments included as a matter of 
“national and internal security” which their military and security 
services would discuss in joint committees under the terms of the 
Defense and Security Agreement signed September 1, subsequently 
ratified by their respective parliaments. 


Cultivation and Production. In 1991, Lebanon had the potential to 
produce about 34 mt of opium from the 3,400 ha of opium poppy under 
cultivation. This represents a _ six-percent increase over 
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meee uction, when about 32 mt of opium gum could be produced 
m3 ha of poppy. 


In 1991, there was potential hashish production of 545 mt on about 


15,200 ha of cultivation. This nts a dramatic increase of more 
than 500 over 1990 estimates of 100 mt on 11,100 ha. 
Estimated eee gate searhed be Cas SS Oe per Soave ive 
achieved prior to the 1989/90 season. This increase is due to the return 


of favorable weather after the 1989/90 drought. 


The U.S. Government is unable to make a reliable estimate of the 

a Se eee Se ee eee see 

uncertainties surrounding the ability of the L to effectively control 

the major production areas in the Bekaa Valley. In addition, weather 

ee Se ee apes on the production level in the next year, as it has in 
past two. 


Domestic Programs. There are no reports of domestic anti-drug abuse 
programs in Lebanon. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The principal goal of the USG is to convince the GOL, 
in cooperation with the , to make a serious effort to eradicate the 
cultivation of hashish and opium in the Bekaa Valley. We hope to 
interdict the passage of drugs Lebanon and to cooperate with 
the GOL on joint at leading to arrests and seizures in 
Lebanon, Eu , and the U.S. Meetings with the Lebanese Economic 
and Interior Mini during the latter part of the year have 
underscored USG objectives. 


Bilateral ; During 1991, improved security and encouraging 
itical developments permitted the reopening of the U.S. Embassy in 
irut. DEA is now working with the GOL on anti-narcotics 

investigations. If sustained and effective eradication and enforcement 

efforts possible, the USG would be willing to consider in-depth 
discussions about an ongoing, formal program. 


The Road Ahead. The presence of the Syrian military in the Bekaa for 
the foreseeable future, the lack of GOL control in the area, and 
inadequate security make GOL counternarcotics programs difficult. 
However, indications from the Lebanese on crop eradication and d 
control efforts may offer an opportunity for more meani 
counternarcotics actions. 

















Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
OPIUM 
Harvestable Cultivation ha) 3,400 3,200 4,500 2,000 
Eradication (ha) 0 0 0 0 
Cultivation (ha) 3,400 3,200 4,500 2,000 
Potential Yield (mt) 34 32 45 30 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation (ha) 15,200 11,100 24,500 16,000 
Eradication [ha] 0 0 0 1 
Cultivation (ha) 11,000 11,100 24,500 16,000 
HASHISH 
Converted from 
cannabis (mt) 545 100 905 700 
HEROIN (mt) 3.4 6.5 5.0 26 
Refining 
Heroin (mt) 3.4 6.5 5.0 26 
Hashish [mt] 545 100 905 700 
Seizures 
Opium {mt) 0.01 0.002 
Heroin {mt) 0.02 0.020 
Cocaine [mt] 0.01 0.011 
Marijuana [mt] . - 
Other Cannabis [mt] 0.095 
Arrests 231 
2/4/92 
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SYRIA 
lL. Summary 
trafficking. the Syrian Arab Republic Government uction and 
Arab Republic Government ( ) has done 


ttle to “demenshote that it "sill undetele sstious, 
counteransostioe efinete b SPEND 26 0 SERRE Comeeny Se See Sey ae © 


suspected site small amounts of heroin, 
Lebanese-produced i hechioh, "and Berean destined for Europe and the 
U.S. Asian morphine base and opium en route to processing labs in the 
Eien Vilier t& Labanen toned Sects. Small amounts of cocaine 
refined in Lebanon and Turkey, also transit Syria, as do heroin an 
hashish destined for markets in the Persian Gulf area. Syria is not a 
ucer of narcotics nor is it a site for international erage 
yrian military and government officials stationed in 
reliably reported to facilitate drug production and trafficking there. 
Syria has not yet shown a willingness or ability to take effective 
anti-d actions on its own against such corruption. The USG 
contin its discussions with the SARG on narcotics cooperation in 
1991 in hopes of improving Syrian efforts in this field. 


IL. Status of Country 


Syria's continued control over Lebanon's Bekaa Val 7 ein « to 
the involvement of Syrian military personnel in 

trade. Numerous credible reports continue to a that Syrian 
officers and soldiers protect and facilitate the production and 
transportation of drugs out of the Bekaa. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Syria aged in some public (and publicized) 
eradication operations directed against hashish and opium crops in the 


Bekaa Valley. These appear to have been accomplished more for show 
than effect. "The Syrian and Lebanese Governments included drugs as a 
matter of “national and internal security” which their military and 
security services would discuss in joint committees called for under the 
terms of a Defense and Security Agreement si September 1. 
Subsequently, these intentions were ratified the respective 


parliaments. 


The SARG has provided no information on the extent 
to which it has met UN Convention goals and objectives on cultivation, 
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ion, distribution, sale, transport, asset seizure, extradition, 
mutual legal assistance, law enforcement, transit ene dnat ‘police and 


liaison relationships with several of its gibors and with European 
ee See Ee ae trade 

channels, Syria has cooperated in limited coatrolled a delivery 
operations and occasionally furnished information requested by foreign 
governments to assist in their police investigations. 


Syrian National Police intensified their interdiction of the narcotics flow 


through Syria in 1991. , the SARG sought to curb the domestic 
consumption of illicit drugs. Law enforcement measures more 
vigorous and the t-owned media featured public awareness 


governmen 
highlighted  pumber of narcotics related = ee ee 


appeared to be addicts rather than major traffickers. Syrian 
mathariline have indicated there are adequate lanai mssasures (und torial 


pressures) to control domestic drug consumption. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Syrian military forces in Lebanon conducted 
a series of “show” raids in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley in early March and 
May and reportedly seized nearly 90 mt of , 14 kg of opium, 12 
Src ian Pana a tity of chemicals used to process cocaine. 


eee eee ee and Lebanese forces reported joint 
operations against hashish in the Bekaa Valley. According to 
information provided the SARG. this resulted in the destruction of 
hl ha of cannabis cultivation. Other reports cast doubt on the 


or Se Se Syrian and Lebanese media reported 
in late that Syrian forces had confiscated and destroyed a 
total of 115 mt of hashish inside Lebanon since the beginning of the 
year. However, other reports call these figures into question. 


The SARG reports that the Syrian National Police is proceeding with 
to ro pa a: branch, currently under the — of 
Criminal Investigation aS separate entity reporti siting 

to the Minister of Interior. officials, in meetings with visi 
foreign dignitaries and through offic official media, have often stated Syria's 
to expand its cooperation with other governments and 

intornationel organizations in the fight against drugs. This 

— however, has yet to be matched by concrete anti-drug 


Osrregtin Syrian officials acknowledge the ible involvement of 
individual members of the Syrian armed hoses f in Lebanon in the 


Lebanese drug trade and claim that accusations of illegal activity are 
investigated by a competent military judicial authority. If accusations 
are found to “4 warranted, the is purportedly returned to Syria 
for further investigation and, if necessary, punishment. These claims 
have little credibility, and the SARG has not publicly reported any such 
cases being Bee) to trial or the number of military and security 
officials punished for involvement in the drug trade. 
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The SARG does not, as a matter of official policy, encourage or facilitate 
the illicit production cr distribution of drugs or the laundering of drug 
money. Credible reports, however, indicate that several senior Syrian 
officials have links to individuals or groups involved in the Lebanese 


drug trade. 


Agreements and Treaties. Syria has not ratified the 1988 United 
Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances, but it is a party to the 1961 United Nations 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs and its 1972 Protocol, as well as 
the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic Substances. Syria has concluded 
a on the control of drug trafficking with Germany, the 

etherlands, and Jordan, and it has ———— on combatting drugs 
with Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Turkey, and Cyprus. Syria is a member of 
Interpol, and Syrian representatives arly attend monthly liaison 
meetings in mw of police officers concerned with narcotics. Those 
represented include the U.S., Europe, other Mediterranean countries, 
and certain Scandinavian countries. 


Cultivation and Production. No significant quantities of illicit drug 
crops are produced in Syria. 


Domestic SARG efforts to prevent drug abuse are ——— 
twofold: instilling public awareness of the dangers of drugs thro 
government-controlled media and educational institutions; and family 
—— as a means of rehabilitating addicts or stopping casual use. 

yria’s close-knit society, which places a heavy emphasis on the family 
unit, in combination with extremely stringent laws against the 
consumption, possession, and dealing of illicit drugs, seem to have 
resulted in a small domestic drug abuse problem centered on abuse of 
marijuana. 


Growing government concern about the abuse of harder narcotic 
substances and the influence of the comparatively strong drug culture in 
neighboring Lebanon (felt mainly through military personnel returning 
from duty there) have prompted the government to deliver strong 
warnings about the social co uences of drug abuse. There are no 
public drug treatment facilities in Syria. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The primary U.S. goal is to convince Syria to 
cooperate fully and substantially with Lebanon in a crop eradication 
_ directed against the cannabis and opium fields of the Bekaa 

alley, as well as the processing and refining plants associated with 
them, and to disrupt traffickin from that area. Linked with this goal is 
the objective of seeing the SARG take meaningful and decisive action to 
investigate and punish those members of the Syrian Government and 
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military involved in the Lebanese drug trade. Thus far, the SARG has 
not taken meaningful actions in these areas. The USG also wishes to 
expand its liaison with Syrian law enforcement authorities to aid in 
bilateral and multilateral efforts to interdict the flow of drugs through 
Syrian territory, whether from Lebanon or elsewhere. 


Bilateral Cooperation. The U.S. has no bilateral narcotics agreement 
with Syria, and the USG will not enter into one until there is tangible 
evidence of Syria’s intention to control the Lebanese drug trade and to 
deal with internal corruption linked to that trade. Nonetheless, the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), through its Nicosia Regional 
Office, has established a liaison relationship with the Syrian National 
Police which is used to exchange information with law enforcement 
authorities about active investigations and operations to stem the flow of 
drugs out of Lebanon. 


The USG, through a variety of diplomatic representations, has 
repeatedly demonstrated its strong concerns about narcotics trafficking 
in Syria. The U.S. Embassy in Damascus, the DEA regional office in 
Nicosia, a delegation led by the Chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, and a USIA-sponsored visit 
to the U.S. by Syrian law enforcement and drug treatment officials have 
all underscored USG concern. In addition, the USG has urged the SARG 
to cooperate more effectively with the Lebanese Government on a 
comprehensive eradication and control program in Lebanon. 


The Road Ahead. The USG will press ahead to convince Syria to take 
meaningful actions against narcotics production and trafficking. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES* for CY 1992 1991** 199 a 1989 b 1988 
est. 
Seizures 
Heroin (kg) 37.09 20.00 20.00 10.00 
Cocaine [kg] - 10.00 10.00 0.00 
Marijuana (kg) - 23.00 1,680.00 0.88 
Hashish**** [mt] 115 
Arrests 3,684 1,175 1,474 1,683 
Consumption*** 
* All information contained in these tables has been provided by the Syrian 
Government. 


** January -October 31, 1991 
*** The Syrian Government does not keep records of estimated quantities of 
drugs consumed. 
****Reported seized in Lebanon by Syrian patrols. 
(a) January-November 1990. Statistics on narcotics seizures and arrests in Syria 
are from Government of Syria sources. 


(b) Figures for 1989 are revisions of previous totals. 
2/19/20 
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lL Summary 


Forming a land bridge across which heroin and hashish from Southwest 
Asia pass en route to consumers in Western Europe and America, 
Turkey faces a rising tide of narcotics trafficking. It is an increasingly 
difficult struggle. er one-half of all drug seizures and arrests in 
Europe involve Turkish traffickers and narcotics coming from Turkey. 
There are reports that heroin laboratories have begun to appear in 
isolated areas of the country. The USG has assisted Turkey in obtaining 
a and training to better deal with the heroin traffic. 
1991, numerous, successful cooperative investigations coordinated by the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) offices in Ankara and 
Istanbul successfully hindered the flow of heroin across Turkey and of 
essential chemicals into the country. 


The Government of Turkey (GOT) is keenly aware of its position in the 
narcotics production chain and is working to diminish both the heroin 
passing t h and that which is processed in the country. Record 
numbers of narcotics and laboratory seizures were made in 1991 by 
Turkish authorities. 


The Turkish Government’s success in controlling licit opium poppy 
cultivation continues, with virtually no reported leakage into illicit 
channels because of the strict controls asada | vs the government. 


IL. Status of Country 


Turkey's primary narcotics challenge is the traffic of heroin and hashish 
transiting Turkey from Asia to Europe. An estimated 250,000 trucks 
cross Turkey each year, providing a ready means of transport for 
traffickers. Air and sea routes are used occasionally for smuggling 
heroin and hashish to Europe and the U.S. Seizures during the last 
three to four years confirm that drug traffickers are now processing 
some heroin in Turkey. Laboratories to convert imported morphine base 
into heroin have surfaced in remote regions of southeastern Turkey, as 
well as in the Marmara region near Istanbul. Most of the laboratories 
operate in very primitive conditions. In 1991, Turkish authorities seized 
five laboratories containing a total of nearly one-half ton of heroin. 
Major Turkish, Iranian and other international trafficking organizations 
operate out of Istanbul, where they maintain connections with Pakistan, 
Iran and eastern Turkey, as well as Europe. the U.S., and Canada. 
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Opium poppies have been cultivated in Anatolia for medicinal purposes 
for centuries. Turkey is one of the traditional opium poppy growers 
recognized by the USG for legal poppy cultivation. In 1971, to combat 
leakage into illicit + ether Tay ol y enforced a comprehensive ban on 
Poppy cultivation. The ban was eased in 1974 to permit licit poppy 

tivation in a limited number of provinces using the concentrate of 
Poppy straw (CPS) method of production. Using this process, Turkey 
produces licit morphine for the U.S. and other countries for use in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals. 


Turkish Government controls over the cultivation and production of 
opiates appear effective. There is no significant leakage from licit 
cultivation because of the high prices paid for licit opium, heavy 
penalties for using the old incision method of ——. 9 ium gum, and 
government monitoring of the growing areas. The vadin alkaloid 
plant, the GOT’s CPS facility, is the largest of its kind, with an annual 
capacity to process 20,000 mt of straw. The 1990 crop was very small 
because of drought and low prices; the — processed virtually no straw 
in 1991 until the new crop in August. total amount processed at the 
Bolvadin plant for all of 1991 is about 7,000 mt of straw, for a total of 18 


mt of CPS. Turkey exported only 2 mt of CPS to the U.S. in 1991. 


Turkey has no legislation prohibiting money laundering. It does take 
lace on a limi scale and there is potential for increased activity. 
urkish nationals may freely purchase foreign exchange and hold —« 

exchange denominated accounts. These transactions are reported only 

in the aggregate to the central bank. 


Ill - Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Turkey was one of the first countries to sign the 1988 
UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic gs and 
Psychotropic Substances. The GOT is working on draft legislation to 

rmit it to ratify the Convention. Turkey is also a party to the 1961 
Jnited Nations Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, but not to its 1972 
Protocol; it is a party to the 1971 Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances. 
i ts. The Turkish Police made several significant seizures 
during the year. This illustrated not only Turkish enforcement activity, 
but also the increased amount of drugs now transiting Turkey. It is 
evident that Turkey needs laws permitting the controlled delivery of 
illicit drugs. This would greatly increase Turkey’s narcotics interdiction 
capability by allowing suspected drug traffickers to travel to another 
country and lead authorities to other members of _traffickin 
organizations. Laws against money laundering, asset seizure. an 
conspiracy are also required. 
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Though the U.S. has made no extradition requests, an agreement on 
extradition and mutual assistance between the USG and the GOT has 
been in force since 1981. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Turkish enforcement agencies cooperate 
closely with the U.S. and other countries, agpemnrey pursue roe 4 
investigations, and prosecute traffickers. A major problem in Turki 
interdiction efforts is a lack of manpower. Currently, there are only 120 
narcotics officers in Istanbul, a city of over 10 million with a serious 
trafficking problem. There have been no major changes in anti-narcotics 
law enforcement measures since 1988, but there is mounting pressure 
from countries affected by narcotics from Tur to make the changes 
needed to comply with the 1988 UN Convention. Very little of the heroin 
passing from and through Turkey is detected and seized. The principal 
agencies involved in law enforcement are the Turkish Police and the 
Jandarma. The Turkish Customs turns narcotics matters over to the 
Police. The Turkish Coast Guard is beginning to play a larger role in 
ee The Ministry of Interior coordinates all smuggling 
interdiction. 


During the first ten months of 1991, the Police and Jandarma seized a 
poe 1,480 kg of heroin/morphine base and five heroin processing 
ratories. 


Corruption. Turkish criminal and anti-smuggling laws ca heavy 
penalties for corruption, especially if related to narcotics. But there are 
allegations of corruption at many levels of the criminal justice — 
Although senior law enforcement and most other government officials 
fully cooperate on narcotics interdiction efforts, drug investigations have 
been compromised at the investigative level and there are problems of 
corruption once apprehended traffickers enter the judicial system. 


The USG is unaware of reports of any senior Turkish officials engaged in 
illicit drugs or money laundering. 


Agreements and Treaties. Turkey has signed several bilateral 
agreements for narcotics interdiction. Denmark, Spain, the UK, Austria 
and Germany, as well as the U.S., have resident police liaison officers in 
Turkey. The USG and the GOT signed an Extradition Agreement in 
1979 and a Narcotics Assistance Protocol in 1980. 


Domestic Programs. addiction is not presently a significant 
problem in Turkey, although some educators, police officials and medical 

nnel are concerned that it could become one. Most Turks believe 
that only a few of the most wealthy, young Turks in large cities use 
cocaine; hashish is more widely consumed. Heroin addiction appears to 
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be confined to Iranian immigrants, principally in the major cities. The 
GOT paar a role of + meagan in —— rind —, 
es y among young. any primary and secon schoo 
officials invite narcotics officers to lecture on the health hazards of 
abuse. The Ministry of Health has control over the sale of contro 


drugs through a special prescription system. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives U.S. policies and strategies have focused on 
strengthening investigation and interdiction efforts in Turkey, especially 
in the southeastern region, as well as al the east-west highways of 
the country. Training of Turkish National Police and Jandarma officials 
has also been a priority. USG funds are used to improve the mobility of 
the Turkish Police, enhance their detection of illegal operations, and 
facilitate the transmission of intelligence on potential sm i 
rations. A small portion of the assistance is provided to the Turki 
kaloids Board to support its efforts to prevent the diversion of opium 
Poppy. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Because drug seizures have increased, the USG 
considers that has been made in achieving the goal of 
improving the ability of the Turkish law enforcement abilities. USG 
assistance is used principally for obtaining electronic and computer 
equipment for the Turkish Police. 


The Road Ahead. The Turkish Government is committed to reducing 
narcotics trafficking across Turkey. Given the challenges this poses, it 
is imperative that Turkey move quickly to take the steps necessary to 
ratify the 1988 UN Convention. This will greatly strengthen 
interdiction efforts and international cooperation. 
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TURKEY 1992 INCSR 
Statistical Tables [a] 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures (b) 
Opium (mt) 0.05 0.022 0.004 0.004 0.008 
Heroin [mt] 15 1.480 1.036 1.100 1.425 
Hashish 8 5.511 11.900 6.860 6.500 
Other Opiate (mt) - 0.350 0.430 0.242 0.054 
Other Cannabis (mt) - 5.000 5.000 6.850 6.498 
Acetic Anhydride [mt] 22 22.730 5.440 - 0.417 
Cocaine [mt] 0.001 0.001 - - - 
Arrests persons 2200 2,201 2,213 1,955 1,404 
Labs Destroyed 
Heroin 5 5 7 6 2 








(a) Sources: Turkish National Police, Jandarma, and Turkish Opiates Board (TMO). 
(b) From January 1-November 20, 1991 1/29/92 
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IVORY COAST 


L Summary 


winter: pcre sateen Sl stm Sag sere otis Bone fpconde ~ypontecer bg 
some cocaine as well. Ivory Coast produces only small amounts of 
Of itcgal ‘nerestice increseed ta 1901. The Domestic co 

i 


(GOIC) recognizes that narcotics are a growing lem, but its control 
efforts are hampered by a lack of resources. a 


IL. Status of Country 

eS ee t tues through the capital, Abidjan® Nieeris's 
international t pass capital, Abidjan. Nigeria's 
Sighter anti teaffiking moabares af Lagos airport have prompted 


ee ae Se 9 eee eee ee ee ee ee 
n cocaine bound for Europe and North America. Domestic drug 
drags moot commonty abused ate amphetamities and tharijuan The 

most ij 
cocaine and heroin abuse increased in 1991. Abidjan is a regional 
financial center and ay coming in Weory Const site. The USG is not 
aware of any narcotics 


He 
a 
| 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GOIC started operations out of six 

See ee or ee ae eet ee ee 
in the interior of the country. The GOIC had planned to open five more 
local offices in 1991 but lacked the resources to do so. 


: 


resources on the more important traffickers. The GOIC concentrated on 

reducing the use of Abidjan’s airport as a narcotics transit point and the a 
supply p point for the domestic market. The GOIC demonstrated 

ee ic attention to the narcotics issue through policy statements “the 
nister of Interior and Internal Security and in articles on drug abuse 

carried in the government-owned media. 
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Law Enforcement Efforts. National Drug Police enforcement programs 
a we eee He 991. they had Little impact nm the 
Althoug arue Clmneee saevenet e impact on 
availability of narcotics. Jail sentences are mandatory for drug 
offenders, with five-year terms for consumers and ten-year terms for 
dealers and traffickers. 


i <a ae Meee seeeee Sees < ie eee 
corruption, an appears to be making an effort 
rap beng ym, No senior officials were indicted for drug-related 

The GOIC does not the production or distribution 
of narcotics, rae See & controlled substances. The 
USG has no evidence that an Ste lenin at cain 
ceaiedion ex Gitctbelion of or the laundering of narcotics 


and Treaties. The GOIC is a party to the 1961 United 
ce See seen OB herein Sree OF the 1971 Convention 
Substances. It eee ee een 

Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Paychotropic Substances in 199 


Cultivation and Production. Marijuana is grown in small quantities 
ee ae, eee = ee Se ee Production levels 
appear to have been tively in 1991 but the Drug Police 


have no reliable data on quantities. In light of the small amount of 
cultivation and the limited sounbernavestion resources, the GOIC is not 
likely to reduce production significantly. 


Domestic There was an increase in domestic consumption of 
narcotics in 1991, particularly in heroin and cocaine abuse. The GOIC 
initiated a demand reduction education program featuring public events, 
articles in the press and other activities to alert the tion to the 
dangers of drug abuse, but demand reduction and treatment 
programs were hindered by the lack of resources. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


U.S. Policy Initiatives. The USG supports National Drug Police efforts 
to limit the use of Abidjan as a transit point for international narcotics 
traffickers with training and some material support. 


The USG in 1991 sent four police officers to 
l salen tablinn aaieanate conducted the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
et I (DEA) in Benin and Morocco. This program has 
the technical skills of the Drug Police and has encouraged the 

WIC to to cooperate with the USG on narcotics control. 
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The Road Ahead. In November, the Minister of the Interior and Internal 
Security agreed in principle to expand cooperation with the DEA. This 
will focus on joint operations against traffickers based in Abidjan as well 
as information exchanges on narcotics passing through the airport. The 
USG will provide some assistance to improve airport security and 
communications. 
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Statistical Tables /a 





TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures 
Cocaine [mt] 0.0043 0.0025 0.005 
Heroin [mt] 0.0043 0.0028 0.004 
Cannabis [mt] na 0.7261 0.647 
Amphetamines Capsules 817,008 na na 
Arrests 
Nationals 226 4 
Foreigners - 445 418 
Total Arrests* 849.0 750 422 
{‘a) Records were not tabulated prior to October 1988. 
1/27/92 
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KENYA 


Il. Summary 


Kenya is a transit point for Golden Crescent and Golden Triangle heroin 
destined for both European and North American markets. Indian 
methaqualone (Mandrax) also transits Kenya en route to South Africa. 
Kenya is not a signatory to the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. The government 
has yet to present to parliament draft legislation providing for asset 
seizure/forfeiture and life imprisonment for drug trafficking. As a result 
of inefficiency, lack of political will to attack drug trafficking vigorously, 
and, perhaps, corruption, both heroin and marijuana seizures declined 
markedly in 1991. In September, the UoG agreed to provide an X-ray 
machine for use at the international airport. Cannabis ws widely 
throughout the country, but the extent is unknown. ost of it is 
consumed domestically. With UN assistance, the Government of Kenya 
(GOK) is attempting to raise the nation’s consciousness about the 
dangers of drug abuse. While there are no statistics on the extent of 
— the police put the number of heroin addicts in the country 
at 1,700. 


Il. Status of Country 


West African couriers continue to transit Nairobi’s Jomo Kenyatta 
International Airport and, to a lesser extent, Mombasa’s Moi 
International Airport, laden with Asian heroin destined for markets in 
both Europe and North America. Moreover, USG authorities believe 
Kenya to be the principal transit point for methaqualone, a sedative also 
known as Mandrax, sent to South Africa by Indian traffickers. Fears 
that South American cocaine will transit Kenya have yet to materialize. 
‘ i soo Ty carrier Varig does not plan to commence flights to Kenya 
ore ) 


The inability of Kenya’s Navy and Coast Guard to patrol effectively its 
territorial waters means that large amounts of narcotics probably 
transit the country via the Indian Ocean. While there are reports of 
illicit money laundering, there have been no reports linking it to drug 
trafficking. 


The GOK has yet to adopt any measures or enact any legislation 
concerning precursor or essential chemicals. 
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Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. In April, Kenya hosted the fourth regional meeting of 
African Heads of National Drug Law Enforcement Agencies (HO ). 
Burudi Nabwera, then a Minister of State in the Office of the President, 
inaugurated the conference and called for African nations to ratify the 
1988 UN Vienna Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 

and Psychotropic Substances and to enact legislation increasing the 
sanctions for drug trafficking. 


i The Kenyan Government, however, failed to ratify 
the UN Convention, and legislation authorizing asset seizure/forfeiture 
a life imprisonment for traffickers has yet to be submitted to 

arliament. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. According to GOK statistics, heroin seizures 
dro significantly in 1991. Through the third week of November, the 
GOK had seized 9.2 kg compared to 56.4 kg the preceding year. Since 
aircraft and couriers are still flying into Kenya from the source 
countries, the USG attributes this reduction to inefficiency and 
corruption. Similarly, GOK enforcement authorities seized 10.31 mt of 
cannabis in 1990 as compared to 6.54 mt through mid-November 1991. 
Mandrax seizures have remained essentially constant with 1.5 million 
tablets confiscated last year as compared to 1.3 million through 
November 1991. 


While seizures have declined, prison terms meted out to traffickers have 
increased. Most traffickers are now being sentenced to five to six-year 
terms as compared to four-year terms in 1990. 


Except for the February extradition of Nigerian Agboyi Robinson to the 
United States, the USG. is unaware of any requests made to the GOK for 
the extradition of drug traffickers. 


Corruption. To address the problem of corruption, including in the 
bureaucracy, the GOK has introduced legislation in parliament to stiffen 
Kenya's anti-corruption laws. As noted, the USG attributes the decline 
in the amount of heroin recovered in 1991 to = inefficie 
and to corrupt officials who permit narcotics shipments to pass throug 
Kenya. The GOK, as a matter of policy, neither encourages nor assists 
the production or distribution of illicit narcotic and psychotropic drugs. 


7 a and Treaties. The USG entered into an agreement with the 
GOK in September to provide X-ray equipment to narcotics control 


officials at the Jomo Kenyatta International Airport. 


Cultivation and Production. Cannabis grows naturally throughout 
Kenya and the government does not keep statistics on production per 
hectare. While most of the marijuana is consumed locally, significant 
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amounts are shipped to Europe or are used in illicit barter trade with 
neighboring east African countries. Miraa, also known in the Arab 
world as , is a plant whose leaves are chewed for its mildly 
stimulating effect. In 1991, a number of towns proscribed its sale and 
consumption. 


Domestic Programs. GOK statistics on the extent of drug addiction and 
abuse in Kenya are not available. The government, however, has 
received funding from the United Nations International Drug Control 
Program (U P) to address this problem. The Ministry of Health has 
embarked on a survey to determine the number of drug users in six 
districts of the country. Without a firm basis for their estimate, the 
Kenyan Police believe that there are between 1,000 and 1,700 heroin 
addicts in the country, the majority of whom reside in Nairobi and the 
Indian Ocean city of Mombasa. Marijuana abuse is widespread in all 
socioeconomic strata. Many rural Kenyans smoke marijuana in 
conjunction with religious rites and for perceived medicinal effects. 
Middle- and upper-class urban Asian youths are the principal abusers of 
Mandrax. In 1991, the Ministries of Health and Education, with UN 
assistance, launched a awareness program, holdi several 
seminars to educate teachers, doctors and pharmacists on the dangers of 


drug abuse. 
IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 
Policy Initiatives. The principal goal of the USG is to assist local law 


enforcement authorities to detect and interdict narcotic drugs transiting 
Kenya en route to the United States. 


The Road Ahead. The USG will try to enhance cooperation and 
information exchanges between the GOK and the U.S. _ 
Enforcement Administration (DEA), train local authorities in the area o 
narcotics detection, and encour the GOK to enact legislation 
expanding the penalties for drug trafficking. 
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Statistical Tables 
DATA TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
Seizures 
Heroin [mt] 0.009 0.056 0.009 - 
Cannabis [mt] 6.5 10.3 13.2 - 
Other Drugs [1000 units) 1,300 1,500 276 - 
Total Arrests - - 1,766 - 





[a] Data compiled and supplied by the Government of Kenya's Anti-Narcotics Unit. 
through third week of November 1991. Arrest data not available. 
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MOROCCO 


I. Summary 


Morocco is one of the world’s largest producers of cannabis, the majority 
of which goes to Europe and North Africa as hashish. A small but 
increasing amount of cocaine is transiting from the Americas through 
Morocco en route to Europe. Limited interagency cooperation, budgetary 
constraints, alleged official corruption and a lack of political will by the 
Government of Morocco (GOM) hamper efforts to control the production 
and trafficking of narcotics. 


Il. Status of Country 


Morocco is a significant producer of cannabis; most of it is processed into 
hashish resin or oil and exported to Europe directly from Morocco. 
Moroccan cannabis products also flow into Algeria and Tunisia for 
consumption or — to Europe. Estimates of the amount of cro 
consumed domestically range from 20 percent (Ministry of Health) to 7 
percent (Ministry of Interior). 


Moroccan officials have ressed concern that marijuana smuggling 
networks are diversifying into the trafficking of heroin and cocaine. 
Seizures of heroin and cocaine remained small in 1991. Ministry of 
Health officials note that smugglers now appear to be repatriating some 
profits from the sale of hashish in Europe as cocaine and heroin. The 
COM is currently studying evidence of increased heroin and cocaine 
addiction in Casablanca, Tangier, Tetouan and other cities. However, 
the Ministry of Health cites abuse of prescription drugs as the most 
serious non-cannabis drug abuse problem. 


Most traffickers arrested are Moroccan, although authorities have 
detained many Europeans and a growing number of traffickers from the 
Americas and North and Sub-Saharan Africa. Most of the cannabis 
— move into Europe in trucks and cars on the ferries which run 

tween Morocco and Spain, Gibraltar and France. The authorities 
frequently seize European and Moroccan trucks loaded with Moroccan 
cannabis products in Spain, France and Northern Europe. Traffickers 
also use the large fleet of fishing boats off Morocco’s Mediterranean coast 
to smuggle narcotics into Spain. There are indications that they are 
using Atlantic coast fishing boats as well to smuggle cannabis products, 
and possibly cocaine, into the Canary Islands for transshipment to Spain 
and the rest of Europe. 
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Most cocaine traffickers arrested in Morocco arrive at the Casablanca 
Airport on flights from Latin American cities. These traffickers 
generally seek to transit Morocco en route to Spain or Portugal, and 
perhaps further into Europe. 


III. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The GOM’s Project Derro, a yews. program 
aimed at promoting economic development in the Rif Mountain region, 
oe to develop monitoring mechanisms in 1991 for the crop 
substitution program sponsored by the United Nations International 
Drug Control Program (UNDCP) in Al-Hoceima Province. In 1992, the 
UN plans to expand the program into a a ay si province. The 
Ministry of Health is currently conducting a study, funded in part by the 
European Community (EC), of drug use in Morocco. The Ministry ho 

to use this information to develop drug abuse treatment and education 
strategies. 


The GOM created an Office for Direction of Anti-Narcotics Efforts within 
the Ministry of Interior to direct and coordinate the anti-drug activities 
of various Moroccan law enforcement agencies. By the end of the year, 
——— no significant increase in coordination or cooperation was 
evident. 


i ts. The UNDCP-sponsored crop substitution program in 
Al-Hoceima Province reported limited progress in 1991. In the two years 
since its inception, the program has succeeded in eliminating only 
approximately 80 hectares out of the estimated 2,000 hectares of 
cannabis in the operative area. Approximately 30 hectares were 
eliminated in 1991. 


In September, the U.S. and Morocco held a review of bilateral 
cooperation under their 1989 Anti-Narcotics eement. Also in 
September, the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) conducted 
a two-week training course in anti-narcotics law enforcement for police 
officers from Morocco’s Surete Nationale and from nine other North and 
Sub-Saharan African countries. Two other Surete Nationale officers 
attended a similar DEA course in November in Cairo. British Customs 
officials conducted a two-week training course for Moroccan Customs 
officers in November. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. GOM officials stated that budgetary 
constraints limited their interdiction efforts. A lack of coordination and 
cooperation among the Surete Nationale, the Gendarmerie Royale, 
Moroccan Customs and the other agencies responsible for the control of 
narcotics also limited the success of GOM efforts. In addition, Moroccan 
law enforcement officials complained that Moroccan legal codes 
prevented their conducting undercover and “sting” operations. Narcotics 
cooperation between Moroccan and foreign law enforcement agencies has 
been confined primarily to training and liaison. The government 
—— no extraditions, joint operations or investigations during 
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Corruption. There is evidence -- primarily —_— from reliable official 
and other sources -- that corruption of local officials and police 
undermines the GOM’s enforcement efforts. In particular, there are 
reports of investigations being dropped to cover up the involvement of 
prominent offici or private citizens. Law enforcement officials 
reportedly pay large sums for aements to Tangier or the Rif because 
of the financial rewards available from the drug trade. Despite the 
indications of widespread corruption, only a few low-level ms 
employees have been arrested and prosecuted. 


and Treaties. Morocco is a signatory to the 1988 UN 
Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances, but has not ratified it. Morocco is a to the 1961 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, although not to its 1972 Protocol, and to 
the 1971 UN Convention on he yy vee Substances. The U.S. and 
Morocco signed a Mutual age Assistance Treaty in 1983; it was 
ratified by the U.S. in 1984, but continues to await Moroccan 
ratification. In 1989, Morocco and the U.S. signed a bilateral narcotics 
cooperation agreement in compliance with the Chiles Amendment. The 
Agreement provides for cooperation in the _ against illicit production 
trafficking, and abuse of narcotics. orocco also has bilateral 
anti-narcotics or Mutual Legal Assistance nts with the EC 
France, Germany, me fy Portugal, Spain, and United Kingdom, and 
is a member of Interpol. 


Cultivation and Production. The GOM estimated the area under 
cannabis cultivation in 1991 to be approximately 30,000 ha. Nonofficial 
estimates range as high as 40,000 ha. Most cannabis is uced by 
farmers in the Rif Mountain region of northern Morocco, although some 
production also occurs in the Souss Valley in the south. There was no 
apparent reduction in cultivation in 1991 apart from the negligible 

uction of 30 ha in Al-Hoceima Province noted atte sr . Areas of 
cultivation under official scrutiny were sometimes abandoned, only to be 
replaced by more remote fields. GOM officials estimate that an average 
hectare of cannabis produces 8 to 12 mt of — or kif. Each mt of 
kif is estimated to dy» 20 kg of premier hashish and 10 kg of secondary 
quality hashish. No figures were available for conversion ratios of kif to 
cannabis resin or hashish oil. 


The GOM has officially adopted a policy of total eradication. In practice, 
however, eradication is undertaken only in conjunction with substitution 
of crops having “almost the same profitability.” At the present time, the 
UN-sponsored project in Al-Hoceima Province is the only site where the 
GOM is eradicating cannabis. The governor of the province has noted 
that the new crops and animal husbandry projects -- fruit trees, goats, 
rabbits -- should produce up to 50 percent as much income for the 
farmers as growing cannabis. Maximum achievable reduction will, 
therefore, depend upon the progress of the UN project. 
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Domestic Programs. Ministry of Health officials are working with 
physicians’ groups to control the issuance of prescriptions for narcotic 
drugs that are resold illicitly. A number of private organizations and 
educational institutions are trying to develop anti-narcotics education 
and treatment eagrems. Because of budgetary constraints, however, 
the GOM’s financial contribution to the programs is 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs. 


Policy Initiatives. Narcotics produced in or transiting Morocco rarely, if 
ever, reach the United States. The goals of U.S. — = to encourage 
Moroccan anti-narcotics efforts; to cooperate Moroccan law 
enforcement officials to curtail production and transit of drugs; to 
provide trai in law pa al atte techniques; to promote GOM 
adherence to bilateral and international agreement requirements; to 
provide support, as appropriate, for existing Moroccan-Euro 

cooperation tn this fie ¢: and to encourage greater international 
cooperation to control Moroccan production and exportation of drugs. 


Bilateral Pursuant to their 1989 anti-narcotics agreement, 
the U.S. and Morocco have maintained a dialogue on anti-narcotics law 
enforcement issues. The U.S. has also provided training and 
anti-narcotics intelligence information where possible. The U.S. 
continues to encourage Morocco to ratify the 1983 Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty. 


The Road Ahead. The U.S. will continue to monitor the narcotics 
situation in Morocco, to cooperate with the Moroccan Government in its 
anti-narcotics efforts, and to provide law enforcement training, 
intelligence and other support where possible. 


Moroccan officials regard hashish as a “soft” drug, and its domestic 
consumption as culturally based. The drug trade has brought economic 
benefits for some in the Rif na on, parts of which are now virtually 
controlled by well-armed traffickers. As long as the GOM does not 


regard the “hard” drug abuse problem as severe, it is unlikely that it will 
exert a maximum effort to eliminate cannabis production i in Morocco. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 @81991 1990 1989 1988 
est. 
CANNABIS 
Harvestable Cultivation [ha] - 29,970 27,380 19,960 19,960 
Eradication (ha) . 30 20 40 40 
Cultivation (ha) - 30,000 27,400 20,000 20,000 
Yield [mt] . - 18,107 13,200 13,200 
Loss Factor (mt) . - 1811 1,320 1,320 
Seized in-country [mt] . - 30.5 50 50 
HASHISH 
Converted from 
cannabis [mt] . - - 4400 4,000 
Potential Yield [mt] . - - 85 85 
Consumed [mt] . - - 6 6 
Seizures 
Marijuana [mt] - 30.5 23.00 23.00 
Other Cannabis [mt] - : 8.00 8.00 
Cocaine [mt] 0.12* . 0.02 
Heroin [mt] 
Arrests - . 5,100 5,100 
Domestic Consumption 
Marijuana [mt] . . 1400 1,400 
Other Cannabis [mt] . . 5 5 





All data from the GOM. The GOM was unable to provide any 1992 estimates. 
* First half of year only. 
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NIGERIA 


L Summary 


Nigeria is a major transshipment country for heroin and the focal point 
for most West African heroin trafficking organizations. Although a 
record number of Nigerians were arrested abroad in 1991, heroin 
seizures in Nigeria were down. An insignificant number of Nigerians 
were arrested for drug offenses during the year in Nigeria and, to date, 
Nigeria has not presented evidence of anyone ing prosecuted, 
convicted or sentenced. Although cocaine seizures have increased, there 
have been few arrests of cocaine traffickers in Nigeria and no 
documentation of prosecution. A number of Nigerians were arrested by 
the Nigerian Drug Enforcement Agency (ND ) for offenses, a 
non-bailable charge in Nigeria. However, none of the defendants are 
currently in jail. There is ing evidence of money laundering in 
Nigerian financial institutions. Nigerian Government has n 
requested over the past year to enact a comprehensive launderi 
decree that would address the transfer and shipment millions 
dollars to heroin source countries but there have been no positive efforts 
in this direction. The government has as yet not shown the political will 
necessary to attack major drug trafficking organizations in Nigeria nor 
to devote adequate resources to the task. 


Il. Status of Country 


Nigeria increasingly is identified worldwide as the source of a seemingly 
endless stream of heroin couriers. Nigerians operate sophisticated drug 
trafficking and money laundering rings spanning five continents. In 


1990, Nigerian nationals accounted for over 40 t of U.S. Customs 
heroin seizures in the U.S. Through a A ire carried over 60 
t of the heroin seized at New York’s JFK International Airport. 
a organizations commonly recruit foreign nationals, including 
U.S. citizens and resident aliens. Marijuana is only illicit substance 


produced in Nigeria, with record quantities seized by Nigerian 
authorities in 1991. Cocaine comes to Nigeria from South America, 
primarily through Brazil, for domestic consumption as well as for 
reexport to Europe. Nigerian marijuana is also shipped to Europe. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. The NDLEA concentrated its efforts on expanding the 
responsibility, authority and personnel for narcotics matters within the 
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——- burea and throughout the country. The Federal 
ilitary Government (FMG) increased funding for the NDLEA as well 
as for public awareness and educational shige "timed at marae 
demand. While welcome, these efforts 

sustained by a country-wide strategy intemal tor root out out iikeal dros 
trafficking and abuse. 


"in 1989. "The agreement established a, joint 
con agreement in 1989. agreement a joint 
counternarcotics task force, which, i under the agreement, 
made a number of arrests and seizures in 1991, including the arrest of 
the organizer of a mid-sized trafficking ring. "Unilaterally, the FMG 
conducted drug raids and seized shipments of drugs in Similariy. 
Nigeria's borders and in the ports. Most seizures were small 
the authorities have tightened narcotics control measures at “Murtala 
Mohammed, the international airport that services 
additional measures must still be taken at Murtala i hammned od and 
significant improvements made at the Mallam Aminu International 

at Kano and at the international air and sea ports at Port 
Harcourt. While there is no data on the extent of cannabis cultivation in 
Nigeria, the FMG reportedly seized over 1,000 kg of marijuana in 1991. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. The NDLEA, a relatively new 
enforcement , is still developi Comprised initially of of 
seconded from the National Police wed and Customs, the NDLEA trai and 
fielded more than 700 of its own nts in 1991. Customs and Police 
agents, therefore, are returning to their home agencies. NDLEA’s 1990 
budget was ap imately $3 million; for 1991, it was increased to 
approximately $10 million. NDLEA agents are now present at Nigeria's 
international —— and are gradually moving into border posts and 
seaports. The NDLEA plans to establish a forensic laboratory to assist 
investigations. Miscellaneous-offenses tribunals are planned in each 
state to prosecute narcotics cases, which now are often dela due to 
the release of defendants and the theft of drug evidence corrupt 
NDLEA officials. The NDLEA, however, is still not an effective force 
_— narcotics trafficking. In order to become so it must have 

raclading backing from the FMG and must rid itself of internal problems, 
inclu corruption in its ranks. 


The FMG does not, as a matter of government policy, 
facilitate the production or distribution of drugs or leundering of money. 
Corruption, however, is a serious problem limiting the effectiveness of 
counternarcotics enforcement. In ties, the FMG cnasted a law maki 
drug offenses non-bailable. Nevertheless, the unauthorized release 
drug suspects from police custody has continued. Corru char 
against lower ranking Nigerian officials have resulted in dismissals 
no prosecutions. In early March, NDLEA Chairman Fidelis Ovakhilome 
was suspended indefinitely in conjunction with allegations of accepting a 
bribe not to pursue narcotics traffickers. No official charges have been 
leveled against the Chairman, who has maintained his innocence. 
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Agreements and Treaties. Nigeria has signed and ratified the 1988 UN 
Convention ainst Illicit Traffick in Narcotic Drugs and 
Substances. It is also a party to the 1961 United Nations Si 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs and its 1972 Protocol, as well as the 1971 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances. The 1931 U.S.-UK extradition 


treaty was made applicable to the territory of Nigeria in 1935. No 
drug-related extradition ests were made or line a in 1991. Great 
Britain, Germany and the lands have official exchange programs 


with the FMG on counternarcotics issues. The NDLEA continues to 
work with the Embassy of Thailand in requiring NDLEA clearances on 
certain Nigerian visa applicants. This operation is aimed at reducing 
Nigerian citizens’ drug purchases in Thailand, although as yet they have 
not been a significant deterrent. The NDLEA is negotiating similar visa 
seseeaiin Gabeeminie ik sovedl ather dalen tok Wek ceuacteen 
countries. 


Cultivation and Production. Only cannabis is cultivated in Nigeria. 
Production and consumption is fairly widespread. Since Nigeria has no 
eradication program, the USG cannot provide information on maximum 
achievable reductions. 


Domestic Programs. abuse is on the rise in Nigeria. i 
NDLEA Chairman announced that a recent study showed 9 t 
admissions in the nation’s mental health instibedions in 9 percen for 
drug-related problems. The FMG is working with civic organizations to 
reduce narcotics demand by providing financial assistance and 
sponsoring advertising campaigns and ye reduction seminars. 


Senior government officials are a! | one attention on Nigeria's 
ida drug abuse problem. The NDLEA counselling unit, with USG 

has launched several programs focusing on the media and drug 
oiuasiien in schools. 


In June, the NDLEA s a national anti-drug week, a coordinated 
effort between the FMG, schools, and private institutions, to highlight 
the da of d p Bone th seminars and public ~~ 


NDLEA followed in September and November with mapestion of Cee NDI 
and students, athletes, and the media. At the tion of 
the FMG has made drug education commuloury a a at all educational 1 levels 


beginning in 1992. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. Helping Nigeria to reduce narcotics trafficking, 
primarily heroin, is a top U.S. priority. Specific objectives include: 


- enhancing bilateral cooperation through the joint narcotics task 
force; 
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. Ni d 
ae igerian intelligence gathering capabilities an 


monitoring and curbing money laundering and assisting in 
drafting effective laws for its enforcement: 
- concluding an air carrier agreement between U.S. Customs and 


Nigerian Airways; 


ee Se ee iracy. 
Conspiracy provisions do not currently exist under Decree 48. 
ae eS a ie a ew 
prosecute major 


Bilateral Cooperation. A 1989 U.S.-Nigerian Memorandum of 
ees See the Joint Mafhrcking ore Force. This Task 
orce is credited disru three traffic organizations, leading 
to arrests and seizures on both the U.S. and Nigeria in 1991. To date, 
however, no major Nigerian drug traffickers have arrested. 


In 1991, USIS sponsored three academic specialists and two 
Hatornaties Bana eight Nigerian ay waa ors, provided 
t international visitors 
volumes of narcotics-related articles iiss andl distributed thousands of books, 
pamphlets and videos on demand reduction to private and public 
organizations. 


Four NDLEA assistant narcotics superintendents and the Comptroller of 
Nigerian Immigration (Investigations) visited the U.S. during the year 
to discuss contraband enforcement efforts. 


In September, the USG si a bilateral assistance agreement with the 
FMG under which the has received computers and communications 


equipment. 


The Road Ahead. The USG will su NDLEA's efforts to become a 
more effective counternarcotics . In addition to narcotics 
interdiction, the U.S. will seek substantial increases in the prosecution 
and confinement of traffickers in Nigeria, as well as the arrest and 
extradition of Nigerian drug traffickers indicted in the U.S. Demand 
reduction programs will remain key concerns. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989* 1988 
est 
Seizures [a] 
Cocaine** [mt] . 0.261 0 0.007 [b]) 0.051 [b) 
Heroin*** [mt] 0.223 0.043 0.143 0 
Cannabis*** [mt] . 1.095 0.066 0.012 0.064 
Other [mt] 0.016 na na na 
Arresis [c] 
Nationals . 179 475 155 88 
Foreigners . 0 0 0 0 
Total Arrests - 179 475 155 88 





{a] Figures for previous years corrected by Nigerian Government 
{b) Before 1990, cocaine and heroin were reported together 
(c] Previous years’ figures corrected in 1991 by Nigerian Government 


* through November 1989 
** through December 18, 1991 
*** through September 1991 1/30/92 
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SENEGAL 
I. Summary 


Favorable air and sea connections have made Senegal a transit point 
for narcotics moving from Africa to Western Europe and North America. 
The amount of trafficking, principally via Dakar’s Dakar-Yoff 
International Airport, continued to rise during 1991. Domestic drug 
abuse was also on the upswing (although it has not yet reached the 
proportions found in Europe or the United States). Senegal is a party to 
several international treaties and has legislation to combat the illicit 
trade in narcotics. However, a paucity of local resources, weak border 
controls, and a low standard of living limit Senegal’s ability to have a 


significant effect on the drug trade passing through its ports. 


IL Status of Country 


Senegal is not a ~ narcotics-producing country--only cannabis is 
cultivated, mostly for local consumption--but it is growing in importance 
as a transit point for drugs destined for the U.S. and European markets. 
Senegalese authorities have concluded that a well-organized “Nigerian 
network" uses Dakar extensively to recruit and send drug couriers to 
drug markets and as a transit spot for temporary ae of che | 
shipments. The vast majority of arrests which take place at Dakar-Yo 
Airport are of Nigerians, followed by citizens of the other Anglophone 
West African nations. A number of Senegalese citizens have been 
arrested in Germany and France for drug trafficking. 


Asians and American citizens have also been know to transit Dakar 
carrying d . Ethiopian Airline flights from Bombay via Addis Ababa 
and flights from Lagos or Abidjan are used heavily by traffickers. The 
meth used by drug smugglers consist primarily of ingestion, body 
carries, or false bottom luggage. 


Ill. Country Action Against Drugs in 1991 


Policy Initiatives. Senegal approached the U.S. and several West 
European governments with a proposal for the creation of an 
Inter-African Narcotics Policy Coordinating Council. The Senegalese 
believe that such an organization could play a key role in improving the 
narcotics information exchange and law enforcement activities of various 
African nations. The government hopes such a council will promote 
regional cooperation aimed at curtailing trafficking through Senegal and 
other West African nations. 
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i ts. Senegal’s known production is limited to cannabis, 
including a somewhat more potent local variety known as “lopito,” which 
is grown mostly along the northern border of The Gambia and in the 
Casamance. Much of the crop grown in the marshy Iles du Saloum 
region is inaccessible except by water craft, in short supply among the 
law enforcement authorities. The last major eradication sweep in this 
region by the Gendarmerie took place more than ten years ago. There is 
no regular eradication program of the domestically consumed cannabis 
crop. Senegalese farmers in the southern growing region prefer to plant 
cannabis which they sell for cash at the Gambian border rather than 
ground nuts or other legitimate crops for which payment from the 
government is slow and cumbersome. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Drug enforcement efforts of the Police, the 
Gendarmerie, and Customs have not been well coordinated in the past. 
The government created a National Commission on Narcotics two years 
ago under the chairmanship of the Minister of Interior to coordinate 
national d policy. To date, however, for lack of adequate resources 
the Commission has accomplished little. Subordinate to the Commission 
is a secretariat chaired by the Director of the Judiciary Police who is the 
de facto chief narcotics law enforcement officer. Liaison officers from the 
Gendarmerie and Customs are to be assigned to the secretariat to better 
coordinate overall anti-drug efforts. 


Most successes in the drug enforcement field result from seizures by 
customs or police officers at Dakar-Yoff Airport or at border checkpoints 
along major roads. The single largest seizure of the year took place in 
late September when Customs officials found 9.5 of heroin and 
morphine base worth $1.75 million concealed in rolls of teleprinter 


paper. 


Convicted drug traffickers risk sentences of two to ten years and fines of 
up to the equivalent of $37,000. In practice, however, the shortage of 
correctional facility spaces and cost of long-term imprisonment inhibits 
heavy sentences for drug traffickers. ere have been no known 
extraditions of foreigners on drug charges. 


Corruption. The low standard of living and the comparatively poor wage 
scale of civil servants represent serious vulnerabilities which are open to 
exploitation through corruption. Press accounts routinely detail cases of 
corruption and abuse of position by officials when these are uncovered. 
While no narcotics-related corruption cases have been publicized, 
corruption of officials by traffickers is as likely in Senegal as elsewhere. 


Agreements and Treaties. Senegal is a ny wag A all major United 


Nations narcotics conventions. including the 1988 UN nvention 


Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 
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Senegal has extradition treaties with Cape Verde, The Gambia, Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau, Mali, Morocco, Tunisia, and France. Senegal is a 
member of In 1 and relies heavily on information obtained through 
Interpol channels. The director of the Senegalese Judiciary Police 
served as the African representative on the Interpol executive committee 
—_ —e a will host the annual Interpol conference in the 
all of 1992. 


Cultivation and Production. As noted above, this is believed to be 
limited to cannabis, mainly for domestic consumption. 


Domestic Programs. Senegalese authorities are concerned by the 
increase in local drug consumption and have a fairly active drug 
awareness and prevention program. According to a report prepared by 
the Ministry of Justice in July, the n r of ane for 
treatment of addiction problems increased from 8.5 percent of all 
medical/psychiatric consultations in 1980 to 25 percent in 1990, the last 
year for which data is available. A quarter of all juvenile offenders 
placed in detention centers were involved in either drug abuse or 
trafficking. The share of juvenile offenders involved in drug abuse rose 
from none in 1980 to more than one third in 1990. In 1984, a total of 679 
related arrests were recorded by the —. this rose to 2,108 in 


drug- 
a 2,525 in 1989, and reached 3,206 in 19 


198 


Another addiction problem stems from pharmaceuticals manufactured 
mostly in East European countries which are smuggled into Senegal 
from neighboring countries. Glue, varnish, and paint sniffing is a 
common among young drug abusers. 


The Senegalese Boy Scouts and several other civic organizations have 
drug awareness programs. In June, the government sponsored a dru 
awareness week with considerable publicity in both the print media an 
on television. ‘There has been a sharp increase in vue awareness 
messages aimed at parents and youth during prime time and weekend 
television viewing hours during the second half of 1991. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. The principal U.S. drug policy objective in Senegal is 
to assist local authorities in curbing the transit of narcotics through 
Dakar to North America and Western Europe. The main obstacles 
remain the lack of Senegalese resources and the level of poverty which 
make the financial inducements of the drug trade attractive and lead to 
corruption in border control and law enforcement agencies. 


Bilateral Cooperation. During 1991, the State Department's Bureau of 
International Narcotics Matters (INM) funded the participation of 
several Senegalese Narcotics Brigade officers in regional drug training 
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seminars conducted by the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) in Benin and Morocco. Refills for drug testing kits previously 
donated to the judiciary police were also provided. In addition, a 
renga surge protector ded sensitive X-ray equipment from 
current fluctuation damage at the airport. 


Senegal receives assistance to combat drug trafficking from several 
other countries (Germany, France, Great Britain, and Egypt) as well as 
from the United Nations. Germany donated six vehicles for use in drug 
surveillance operations and continued to provide a full-year scholarship 
for the training of a Senegalese officer in narcotics enforcement at a 
German police academy. A British Customs Service team presented a 
seminar in search and seizure techniques in the fall. In August, the 
United Nations Drug Control Program (UNDCP) financed Senegal’s first 
drug laboratory. 


The Road Ahead. During the coming year, USG efforts will continue to 
provide training for Senegalese Narcotics Brigade officers. There are 
also plans to send the Director of the Judiciary Police on a 
USIA-sponsored program to visit drug treatment and enforcement 
facilities in the United States. This visit had been planned a year ago 
but had to be postponed. 


Several years ago, there were informal discussions between the U.S. and 
Senegal regarding the establishment of a bilateral extradition treaty. 
Senegalese police authorities welcomed the idea with regard to 
drug-related cases but the full extent of what would be covered in an 
extradition treaty has yet to be formally raised with the GOS. We will 
encourage eee judicial authorities to consider implementing 
om sae eiture laws in narcotics-related cases as part of their 
ega e. 


Another area where the USG wishes to increase cooperation is in the 
field of intelligence exchange on narcotics trafficking issues. Intelligence 
exchange has been a subject of discussion during visits by DEA officials 
from Nigeria. 
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Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1992 1991 1990 1989 
est. 

Seizures na na 
Cannabis [mt] na na 70 30.5 
Hashish (kg) na na 1 0.752 
Lopito (kg) na na 185 na 
Cocaine (kg) na na 11 3.75 
Heroin (kg) na na 49 14.52 
Barbiturates capsules na na 200,000 11,950 
and Amphetamines 
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CHEMICAL CONTROL 
Introduction 
Chemicals are integral to the manufacture of illicit . The 
production of heroin and cocaine relies on essential chemicals, which are 
anne i Se eens ot pees © Se oe The production of 


synthetic relies on precursor c that become a of the 
resulti ck de call cn eal a, Te eek ceed 
chemi have significantly broader uses in man ical and 


other legitimate industries than precursor chemicals. Thus, the volumes 
of essential chemicals manufactured and traded in international commerce 
are considerably greater than the volumes of precursor chemicals. 


Preventing diversion of chemicals from legitimate commerce to illicit 
drug manufacture is an essential element of an effective strategy to curb 
drug trafficking, and active measures to control chemical diversion and 
encourage stricter ————? are essential features of the USG effort. 
Chemical regulation differs from traditional lew enforcement, in that it 
seeks to prevent a crime, as opposed to regulations such as those 
concerning money laundering that target conduct that can occur only after 
the crime has been committed. Since chemical diversion can occur at any 
stage of a commercial transaction, from the chemical manufacturer, 

brokers and shippers, to the ultimate consignee, laws must cover 
all aspects of the transaction. 


The most effective action is that taken the exporting country 
before exportation of the regulated chemical. U.S. has pioneered 
efforts in this area and is working successfully with other countries and 
international organizations to improve control regimes. Even though the 
volume of commerce in many regulated chemicals is « «tensive, individual 
shipments are normally very large, limiting the number of transactions 
subject to regulation so that the administrative burden is not excessive for 
government or industry. In addition, it is possible to apply a targeted 
approach for some chemicals, regulating exports only to geographic areas 
associated with illicit cocaine and heroin manufacture. 


Article 12 of the 1988 UN Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances is the baseline international 
agreement for bringing diversion of chemicals to the illicit production of 
drugs under international control. Over 55 countries have ratified the 
Convention, and the U.S. is working to ensure the broadest acceptance 
possible for the Convention and accompanying implementing legislation. 
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There also are regional efforts. In 1990, the Organization of 
American States (OAS) sdepted “Model Regulations to Control Precursor 


Chemicals and Chemical Machines and Materials,” and 
recommended their i tation by its member states. The controls 
called for in the OAS Regulations are more extensive than those in 


the United Nations Convention. Ten OAS members have legislation in 
force consistent with the Model Regulations; three have proposed 
legislation to their legislative bodies; and three are preparing new 
legislation incorporating the Model Regulations. 


Cee oe Communities in December 1990 adopted 
wg mene le, 3677/90, creating a regime for control of imports to 


and exports from Se Cosneneay beast 28 Sie Cleaners Sere Sear 
UN Convention. The regulation } that “This 
shall be binding in its entirety and 


States.” 
Other countries are systems based on their obligations 
under the Convention. The U. Diversion and Act 
are 


Consistent Sieg ures, however, are difficult to establish, 


switch t Sindee aacons af aaes GEG bis baum bb ae Emaee 
via 


Multilateral Initiatives 


The most comprehensive initiative is the Chemical Action 
Task Force (CATF), Y mandated by the G-7 Heads of State and Government 
at the 1990 Economic Summit in Houston. The CATF mandate notes that 
"Effective ures should be to ensure that precursor and 
essential micals are not - to manufacture illicit drugs,” and 
directs the CATF to develc mood As the catalyst for the CATF 
and host of the Houston Tne the USG was asked to organize and 


rovide leadership for the CATF. Then- Deputy Attorney General William 
ars served as the CATF Chairman. 








international organizations ted im five CATF mectings held in 
Washington beteoen October 1989 cad May 1990. The result was a report 
to the July, 1991 Economic Summit with recommendations of practical and 
feasible measures, building on those already embodied in the UN 
Convention, to control commerce in the most important precursor and 
essential chemicals. The Summit partners endorsed the report and its 


recommendations. 
The recommendations include the addition of ten chemicals to the 
twelve already in the chemical control of the 1988 UN 


one the pace me re of five a, Sees > 
incorpora in national con regimes to prevent diversion 
chemucals to illicit drug manufacture. 


The five recommended measures are 


lL V ee See oe eee ee 
competent authorities about any ici transactions involving 
the Public sulbectiten dheckl chery out esepenaiins 
programs with commercial operators. 


2. Administrative Surveillance - Commercial operators must be 
tne chemicals These should be pabject +t 4 - 
to inspection competent 

authorities for a period considerably longer than two years. 


3. aye Rp mee ope of tors - Commercial tors must 

subject to a ing or au ization system in to transact 
4-544 —-4 

4. Export Authorization - must be contingent on issuance of an 


export permit for each transaction invol the chemical. The 

—— Sountay squsk sugpie qupustens 60 Teatily accurately the 

in the i country, as well as intermediary 

consignee | (ntiuding brokers to permitting any export. Based 

~ oy _ tion copesening ing the legitimacy ofthe shipment including 

authenticity import permit, if one is the exporting 
country shall authorize or deny the export. 











RT 


CAT¥F Lmplementation 

se Se ee actions are to urge and assist the 
a a fetlen, of the CASS secemmendeiiens by 
CATF-member nonmember countries. The emphasis is on the 
CATF members as the most pertinent countries. The USG is 


ting i 
other CATF members. The following has been i since the 
Saly 1991 4 accomplished 


chemicals to those listed for control. 


The Commission of the European Communities, a CATF 
member, has taken the lead in proposing to the Council of 
the European Communities the amendment of the 1990 EC 
chemical control regulation to incorporate the CATF 
recommendations. 


The Commission of the European Communities, as part of its 

astern esape, is uxging the sdaplion by thece conntcien of 
, 18 urgi countries 

the EC Regulations nenied, @ conform with the CATF 

ations On December 19. 1991, t.e Commission 

signed association a ts with Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary and Poland with specific provisions for tion 

in proventing the diversion of chemicals used fer illicit 
manufacture of narcotics drugs and psychotropic substances. 
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The OAS is assisting member states in establishing chemical 
control regimes based on the OAS Model Regulations and 
incorporating the CATF recommendations. In 1991, national 
training workshops were held in Bogota, Mexico City, Quito, 
and Santiago. e U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA) conducts much of the training. 


A special CATF meeting was held February 10-14, 1992, in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, to review the situation with 
regard to heroin chemicals, and to urge adeption of the CATF 
recommendations by countries in which heroin is illegally 
produced. 


Enforcement agencies of the major chemical producing 
countries and international organizations, such as 
INTERPOL and the Customs Cooperation Council (CCC), are 
meeting to harmonize chemical information data bases to 
facilitate the exchange of information on international 
transactions in regulated chemicals as called for in the 
CATF recommendations to curb diversion from legitimate 
uses. 


The CATF will hold a plenary meeting in May, 1992 to 
review progress by member countries in adopting and 
implementing the CATF recommendations. A _ progress 
meee will be prepared and submitted to the 1992 Economic 
ummit. 


The USG is undertaking a number of bilateral initiatives to 
ane chemical control procedures. The primary objective is the 
establishment of mechanisms for cooperation between enforcement 
agencies administering compatible national chemical control regimes 
based on the CA recommendations. In some _ cases--Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru--we have signed bilateral 
agreements to spell out obligations to exchange chemical transaction 
data. In the majority of cases, the cooperation is the result of normal 
coordination between enforcement agencies, frequently involving 
international organizations such as RPOL and the CCC. 





Our experience demonstrates that a country’s ability to prevent 
the diversion of chemicals to illicit drug manufacture depends on the 
strictness of its chemical control laws and, most importantly, on its 
enforcement infrastructure, including regulatory procedures and 


oe ang trained and meres enforcement personne}. For example, 
livia, Colombia and Peru, the major cocaine producers, have strict 


chemical control laws and bilateral agreements with the U.S., but the 
continued production of cocaine demonstrates that essential chemicals 
are getting through. 
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The State Department Bureau of International Narcotics Matters 
(INM) is funding the chemical control training programs conducted by 
the OAS and DEA for the most important Latin American countries to 
correct this deficiency. The funding is provided through the United 
Nations Drug Control Program (‘UNDCP). In addition to training, 
material assistance will be required to equip properly field personnel to 
implement chemical control regulations. 


However, even the strictest regime in the drug producing 
countries will not deny completely traffickers chemicals, given the 
multitude of routes through which they can be obtained, and the 
poteniial for manufacturing or recycling of chemicals in the cocaine 
processing countries. Controls must be exercised throughout the entire 
chain of a chemical transaction from the producer, to the trader, to the 
final consignee to ensure the legitimacy of each step, as well as the 
ultimate use of the chemical. 


Essential to the exercise of such controls is the development and 
wae of international data bases containing information on 
chemical transactions and companies involved in commerce in 
chemicals. In addition to information contained in its own data base, 
this system should permit specific inquiries to the proper authorities in 
other countries which might have information relevant to a chemical 
transaction in their data bases. DEA organized an international 
conference in Lyon, France, in September 1991 at which this concept 
was accepted. Follow-up working group meetings will deal with specific 
on associated with the establishment and opcration of the data 

ases. 


Outlook 


The major industrialized chemical producers have the ability to 
regulate trade in precursor and essential chemicals. However, in many 
cases they have not acknowledged until recently the relationship 
between chemical control and a comprehensive drug control strategy. 
The reluctance stemmed largely from the concept that legitimate 
commerce should not be burdened with chemical control regulations to 
prevent a drug crime, and the belief that the size and complexity of 
national and international commerce in chemicals, and the availability 
of substitute chemicals, made regulation impractical and not feasible. 


Attitudes are changing as chemical control becomes accepted as a 
vaiuable counternarcotics tool. The U.S. success in implementing and 
administering its chemical control law has demonstrated that it is an 
effective approach to the problem of chemical diversion. The extensive 
debate by the most concerned countries in the CATF convinced them 


that chemical control is feasible and not unduly burdensome. The 
result is a comprehensive body of recommendations for control and its 
international implementation. 
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The action of the Council of the European Communities in 
strengthening EC chemical regulations to incorporate the CATF 
recommendations, their adoption by other chemical manufacturing 
countries, and the U.S. Chemical Diversion and Trafficking Act provide 
the basis for major chemical producers to cooperate. U.S. chemical 
training and assistance programs in Latin America are helping to 
establish the infrastructure to implement the strict OAS Model 
Regulations in cocaine producing countries, and the February, 1992 
heroin chemical meeting has strengthened the dialogue with the heroin 
producing countries. 


This is providing the foundation for enhanced international 
cooperation between enforcement ag ncies of major chemical and drug 
producing countries. Our chemical control objective is to extend 
adoption of compatible chemical control regimes through the CATF to 
those countries that do not have them, while concurrently enforcement 
agencies work to improve cooperation with those that do. The ultimate 
objective is to make diversion prevention a standard part of any 
transaction involving a drug-related chemical. 
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COUNTRY REPORTS 


(Note: Chemical control is a rapidly evolving area as countries adopt 
and implement regulations based on their obligations under the 1988 
UN Convention, and their membership in the CATF, the OAS and the 
European Community. The USG is urging and assisting these efforts 
as appropriate. These status reports are based on the most current 
information available for major drug producing and chemical 
manufacturing and trading countries.) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


tina is one of South America’s largest producers of precursor 
and essential chemicals. It is a member of the OAS and the CATF and 
has legislation in force consistent with the OAS Model regulations. 
Nevertheless, joint Argentine-DEA investigations have identified 
manufacturers and distributors diverting chemicals to Bolivia for 
cocaine production. These investigations revealed that chemicals were 
purchased legally in Argentina and then transported to Bolivia. 
Although the documentation is legal, the companies listed as recipients 
are sometimes bogus. 


Bolivia is a party to the 1988 UN Convention, and a member of 
the OAS and CATF. It has legislation in force consistent with the OAS 
Model Regulations, and has signed a bilateral chemical control 
agreement with the U.S. In 1990, Bolivia established a national 
chemical regulatory agency which is expected to expand during 1992 
with USG and UN assistance. The agency oversees the licensing and 
marketing of precursor and essential chemicals. Other organizations 
involved include the Narcotics Police, Customs and the National Rural 
Police Mobile Patrol Units (UMOPAR). 


Brazil is a major South American chemical producer. It is a part 
to the 1988 UN Convention, and a member of the OAS and the CATE. 
It has under consideration legislation consistent with the OAS Model 
Regulations. At present, enforcement of the precursor and essential 
chemical component of the 1976 narcotics law depends upon a Ministry 
of Health regulation that requires receipts for transactions in acetone 
and ether. The Department of Federal Police has a regulaiory program 
in place; however, it is difficult to judge its effectiveness at this time. 


Colombia is a member of the OAS and the CATF. It has signed, 
but not yet ratified the 1988 UN Convention. It has chemical control 
regulations in place consistent with the OAS Model Regulations and 
has signed a bilateral chemical control agreement with the U.S. 
Penalties for violation of national chemical control laws include prison 
terms up to twelve years, fines to 400 times the monthly minimum 
wage, suspension of commercial licenses, suspension of professional 
licenses, and seizure of assets related to narcotics trafficking. 
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Ecuador is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
OAS and the CATF. It has in force chemical laws and regulations 
consistent with the OAS Model Regulations and has signed a bilateral 
chemical control agreement with the U.S. Although not a major 
chemical producer, chemicals imported into Ecuador appear to be 
transshipped to Colombia. 


Paraguay is a party to the 1988 UN Convention and a member of 
the OAS. It has enacted chemical control legislation which requires 
a of the import, export, manufacture and use of precursor and 
essential chemicals. The penalties for violation of these controls are 
strictly enforced. At the April 1991 IDEC IX Conference in Cartagena, 
Colombia, Paraguay agreed to pay particular attention to ciiemical 
controls, and the government is now drafting amendments to the 
existing law to strengthen it in conformity with the OAS Model 
Regulations. 


Peru has ratified the UN Convention, but it has not yet deposited 
the instrument of ratification with the United Nations. It is a member 
of the OAS and the CATF, and has in force chemical laws consistent 
with the OAS Model Regulations. The U.S. has a bilateral chemical 
control a ment with Peru and is now discussing the chemicals to be 
covered by it. In the meantime, USG law enforcement authorities 
regularly exchange on an informal basis information concerning 
international chemical shipments and investigations of known or 
suspected cases of diversion with appropriate P authorities. Peru 
has taken advantage of provisions in the European Community 
chemical regulations to receive information on EC-origin shipments to 
Peru of regulated chemicals. 


Venezuela is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
OAS. It developed a package of proposals to revise the 1984 drug law to 
make it consistent with the OAS” Model Regulations. At present, 
Colombian traffickers take advantage of weak controls on important 
cocaine chemicals such as methyl ethyl ketone to obtain supplies. 
Other essential chemicals are also imported into Venezuela, legally or 
illegally, and reexported to Colombia. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mexico is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
OAS. It has in force chemical control regulations consistent with the 
OAS Model Regulations. Most of the essential chemicals for heroin 
manufacture in Mexico are purchased clandestinely in small amounts 
within Mexico. Some essential chemicals for cocaine manufacture 
transit the country to the laboratories in South America. 
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Panama is a member of the OAS. It has not enacted legislation 
to implement chemical regulations consistent with the OAS Model 
regulations. It is not a significant chemical manufacturing country, but 
is a potential transit country. The U.S. has a bilateral chemical control 
agreement with Panama. The government is cooperating fully in its 
implementation by providing information on approximately 87 
companies suspected of transporting essential and precursor chemicals 
through Panama. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


The Bahamas is a party to the UN Convention and a member of 
the OAS. It is not a major chemical manufacturing or transit country. 
It has passed implementing legislation and issued almost all the 
son, nan required by the Convention. The exception is a Customs 
order requiring that precursor and essential chemicals be licensed 
before entry or export. A draft of this regulation controlling 39 
chemicals is now under consideration. 


The Dominican ic is a member of the OAS. Its 
comprehensive Drug and Substance Control Law, as amended, contains 
provisions for controlling precursor and essential chemicals. These 
include licensing of companies involved in the import, export, 
manufacture, or use of regulated chemicals and a requirement for a 
certificate for their import or export (exports are very rare). 


Jamaica has signed but not ratified the UN Convention. It is a 
member of the OAS. It is not a major source country for precursor and 
essential chemicals and does not have in place specific legislation 
controlling them. However, Jamaica’s sophisticated import/export 
monitoring program is capable of monitoring the flow of chemicals into 
and within Jamaica. 


SOUTHWEST ASIA 


India is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
CATF. Although India has established control zones along its borders 
with Burraa and Pakistan to limit sales and movement of acetic 
anhydride, it has not implemented effective chemical control procedures 
consistent with the Convention provisions or the CATF 
recommendations. 


Pakistan is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
CATF. A 1990 seizure of 19 mt of acetic anhydride by Pakistani 
Customs caused a temporary disruption in heroin production, 
demonstrating the value of controlling essential chemicals, and 
prompting the government to establish import controls for that 
chemical. It has not, however, established controls for the other 
— chemicals called for in the Convention or recommended by the 
C 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


Burma is a party to the UN Convention. It has legislation 
providing the necessary authority for action against trafficking and 
possession of precursor and essential chemicals, but it does not have 
the full range of controls called for by the Convention, such as those 
requiring record keeping. Most precursor and essential chemicals for 
domestic use are smuggled into Burma, chiefly from India and China, 
evading all controls. Burma did participate in the CATF’s February 
1992 heroin chemical meeting. 


China is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
CATF. In 1988, it adopted a law regulating the sale, distribution, and 
import/export of chemicals used in the production of narcotic drugs. 
The law controls three of the chemicals listed in the UN Convention 
and the government is now considering a proposal to place the 
remaining chemicals under control. Since the promulgation of the 1988 
law, essential chemicals such as acetic anhydride have not been legally 
exported. However, there are reports they have been diverted for use in 
the processing of illegal narcotics outside China, principally in the 
Golden Triangle area. 


Hong Kong is not a party to the UN Convention. However, five of 
the twelve chemicals currently in the Convention, including acetic 
anhydride, are subject to import and export licensing and record 
keeping requirements. Hong Kong did participate in the CATF’'s 
February 1992 heroin sheathed meeting. 


Japan is a member of the CATF. It has two laws which control 
certain precursor and essential chemicals. They are administered by 
the Ministry of Health and Welfare and prefectoral governors. The 
Stimulants Control Law regulating precursors is the most strict. It 
requires licensing of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, and imposes record keepin 
requirements on them. Advance notice of shipments of ~~ 
chemicals is required for imports and exports, but not for domestic 
transactions. e Deleterious Substances Control Law regulati 
essential chemicals requires registration of domestic dealers an 
importers, and imposes record keeping requirements on them. 
Exporters are not registered. 


Laos has no specific chemical control legislation and keeps no 

records on imports and exports for law enforcement purposes. The 

nal code does contain a provision making it a criminal act to sell 
forbidden commodities’. 


Malaysia is not a party to the UN Convention. It is not a member 
of the CATF, but it served as the host country for the February 1992 
heroin chemical meeting. It licenses the importation of acetic 
anhydride under its Poison Control Act, which provides severe penalties 
for violations. Heroin production in Malaysia is negligible, but there 
are indications that acetic anhydride may be sold to or exchanged with 
heroin traffickers in Thailand and Burma. 
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Singapore is not a party to the UN Convention or a member of the 

CATF. Singapore does prohibit the domestic possession, consumption 

or sale of the twelve chemicals currently included in the Convention, 

except under strictly controlled license. It does not, however, control 

the resale and transshipment of these chemicals to third countries. It 
participated in the CATE" s February 1992 heroin chemical meeting. 


Thailand is a member of the CATF, and is expected to ratify the 


1988 UN Convention in 1992. It has laws contro - recursor and 
essential chemicals with very strict controls _ our precursor 
chemicals. Two essential chemicals, ether an chloroform. are less 


strictly controlled. However, their sale, transfer or alteration is 
prohibited in three northern opium producing provinces. A few 
significant chemical seizures were made in 1991. However, the limited 
number of chemicals regulated, the volume of legitimate commerce in 
them, and the ability of traffickers to produce their own essential 
chemicals from more basic chemicals are permitting essential 
chemicals to get through. 


EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Council Regulation No. 3677/90 of 
December 1990 establishes chemicsl control procedures in conformity 
with the requirements of the UN Convention and is "binding in its 
entirety and directly applicable to all Member States" with regard to 
their trade with non- c countries. The Commission of the European 
Communities has proposed amending the 1990 regulation to 
incorporate the recommendations of the CATF. 


Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom are members of the CATF because of their 
important chemical industries. Denmark, Greece, Ireland, 

, and a « are not CATF members. (France, Germany, 
and the other major an chemical ae a will 
present their chemical uid qoueme at the May 1992 plenary. We 
will report on these in detail in the next INSCR.) 


Sweden is a party to the UN Convention and a member of the 
CATF. Sweden hae in place laws regulating some, but not all the 
chemicals in the UN Convention. It is now studying implementation of 
the CATF recommendations, and is presenting the CATF Final Report 
to the other Nordic countries. 


Switzerland is a CATF member. The Swiss chemical regulatory 
system relies on a code of conduct jointly developed by industry, trade 
and government, customs regulations, the control of pharmaceutical 
and other chemical substances, and criminal law. The voluntary 
regulatory system aims at identifying suspicious transactions and 
alerting appropriate officials. Forty-six chemicals are subject to the 
system. 


Lebanon has no effective chemical control procedures. It 
—— in the February 1992 special heroin chemical meeting in 
alaysia 
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Turkey has laws regulating the import and distribution of the 
principal essential chemicals — in heroin manufacture. The laws are 


enforced by the Turkish Customs and Police. Traffickers are able to 
illegally import the chemicals, however, by false labeling, altering 
manifests, or smuggling. 




















Afghanistan 
Argentina 
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FINANCIAL MECHANISMS AND MONEY LAUNDERING 
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OVERVIEW 


In 1991, the USG and its principal economic allies made important 
rogress in their cooperative effort to curb and prevent drug money 
aundering. Their primary objective has been to harmonize national 
financial and banking legislation and policies in order to deny drug 
criminals a safe haven for their illicit drug profits. 


Narcotics money laundering has evolved over the last three years into 
an important foreign policy as well as a financial management priority 
in many key financial center countries. These priorities are reflected in 
virtually wholesale changes to laws and regulations, as well as 
improved cooperation. ese changes result from a wing 
international conviction that drug trafficking cannot be halted unlesz 
we deprive trafficking organizations of their proceeds, as well as from a 
shared sense of responsibility for halting the production, trafficking and 
consumption of drugs. 


In 1991, US enforcement agencies launched a strategy that gave 
much higher priority to targetting bankers, lawyers, accountants and 
money managers, a major complement to the policy of targetting the 
Kingpins of Cocaine. US enforcement agencies joined Colombian 
National Police in raids in Bogota and Cali, which resulted in the 
arrests of several money managers and the capture of an invaluable 
trove of documents which provided critical new insights into the 
increasingly sophisticated methods for laundering drug proceeds. 


REGIONAL AND COUNTRY OVERVIEW 


Money laundering remains a key concern in every region of the world. 
In Latin America, Panama reemerged as a money laundering center; 
narcodollars flowed to Colombia; Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, ador, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela gained visibility as important 
centers for drug money operations; non-bank exchange houses in 
Mexico and the Southern Cone became important conduits for dru 
proceeds. Cooperation on investigations improved, but the continu 
expansion of the drug service industry in the Caribbean, especially in 
the Caymans and Aruba, remains a key concern. 


Across the Pacific, there was the continued flow of funds through Hong 
Kong, the vulnerability of Singapore to outside penetration, the 
—s potential of Bangkok as a money laundering center, and the 

tential expansion of the Asian illicit financial sector in various 
ocales, including Taiwan and several island nations. There was 
evidence demonstrating the vulnerability of the new financial systems 
in Eastern Europe. Various African countries emerged as staging areas 
for money movements associated with the Asian heroin trade. And, 
notwithstanding their laws, regulations and international agreements, 
there was the continued exploitation of banks and non-bank systems in 
the US, UK, and other countries of Western Europe, which proved 
vulnerable to these new and more sophisticated schemes. 
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The developed nations have the technical and enforcement capability 
and, in most of these nations, the political will to revise their strategies 
to meet these new challenges. Witness Royal Flush and Kingpin which 
US agencies hope to apply to Asian trafficking organizations, 
complementing the CUBS stategy. 


The 26 members of FATF, the 12 nations of the EC, and indeed the 58 
states pe to the UN Convention are, like the US, moving legislation 
through parliaments that will improve the collective capability of the 
more-developed governments to bring on-[ine an enhanced capability. 
By 1993, every EC nation must mandate the reporting of suspicious 
transactions, and criminalize money laundering. Between 1992 and 
1995, all FATF members must be evaluated on performance, a certain 
reckoning that has already promoted change. 


Most Third World and some developed nations, however, lack the 
training, skills, technical sophistication and sometimes the political 
will to cope with these more complex challenges. If new intelligence 
has emerged as a crucial priority for 1992, so has the ability and 
capacity to use it effectively. 


East vs West: Crucial Differences & Similarities. There are critical 
differences but also important similarities between the money 
laundering techniques of Asian heroin trafficking organizations and 
Western cocaine cartels. While both groups generally control 
cultivation, refining and initial distribution of their products, Asian 
traffickers, unlike Colombians, generally do not attempt to control 
—_ or proceeds to the point of final sale. Asians tend to use 
rokers or middlemen whose couriers convey the drug from point to 
point until the drug reaches the street, creating many levels of profit, 
and many profiteers. For Asian traffickers, this process fragments 
connections. Cocaine cartels often control distribution down to the 
point of consumption, and, their need for accountability for both drugs 
and proceeds creates a much more visible and potentially more 
exploitable ladder of vertical control. Colombians use a variety of 
couriers, but they usually belong to one of the major cocaine 
organizations; Asians may | Fev to a triad or yakuza group, or a tribe 
in Southwest Asia, like the cocaine cartels, but family-dominated 
organizations are major factors in Asian heroin trafficking and money 
laundering. 


Like cocaine proceeds, Asian heroin money is laundered through both 
the traditional banking system and informal or underground banking 
networks. In Latin America, East and Southwest Asia, these networks 
are increasingly used, not jsut as parallels to banking systems, but as 
the placement stage for sock they will eventually move through banks. 


The “hawala” or "hundi" systems known to South Asia, Europe and the 
Middle East, most of which began as remittance systems for foreign 
workers, have evolved to become significant factors in these economies. 
Many “hawala” brokers are world traders with proven business 
connections and demonstrated abilities to move money in large 
amounts, quietly and quickly. The funding some brokers handle 
reportedly rivals commercial banking systems. 
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Traffickers in East and Southeast Asia exploit a similar remittance 
system. The "chit" system, or "chop shop" banking, originated in the 
Chiang dynasty to avoid robberies during cash transfers and as a 
method of avoiding repressive tax measures. It has varied little since 
those days when \+ was known as "Fei Chien" or “flying money.” and 
today conveys the majority of proceeds derived from heroin trafficking 
in Southeast Asia, and is dominated by ethnic Chinese families. 


Both systems offer ethnic communities and drug traffickers alike a 
nearly invisible means of moving hard currency across international 
borders, and both systems depend heavily on the mutual trust held by 
members. The systems frequently involve import-export businesses 
dealing in cash, gold and precious stones; commodities are often used in 
lieu of cash transfers. The cross-generational, familial connections and 
personal introductions which are the essence of the systems provide 
traffickers an added level of security. 


At this more sophisticated level, an Asian businessman wanting to 
t.ansact business abroad -- but not carry currency or monetary 
instruments (particularly from those Asian jurisdictions with tight 
exchange controls) will seek the services of a “hawala" banker or “chop 
shop.” An agreement will be struck on commission and exchange rate, 
and the businessman will receive a receipt, sometimes just a mark, 
which will be recognized by the receiving banker in the foreign country. 
The mark may be a lion, but the mark tells what amount to pay the 
individual cashing the receipt. The corresponding value of these 
markers changes in an informal but scetetivndanl manner. These 
brokers rely on telephones, facsimile messages, and wires. Codes 
obviate the need for the originator to move the marker physically; to 
avoid detection, the businessman can rely on his confederates in the 
foreign country. The broker may profit throughout the transfer process 
from currency fluctuations ond interest. Money movements are 
difficult to detect, because no reporting mechanism or paper trail exists. 


Efforts to control cocaine dollars have focused on preventing the 
a of currency directly into banks; Latin American traffickers 
ave consequently sought less suspicious ways of converting their 
funds. Latin money managers increasingly rely on the region’s 
extensive network of foreign exchange houses or “casas de cambio’ as a 
principal alternative to banks, especially for placement. Even 
unlicensed “cambios” tend to be more structured than their Asian 
counterparts, and the licensed houses operate more openly. Latin 
traffickers also employ an array of non-banking conversions, such as 
using contraband, or buying construction equipment. Gold trading, 
however, is common to traffickers both East and West. 


Exchange houses play an important role in Latin America’s economic 
system, and the modern establishments can do more for a client than 
simply take his dollars or other currencies in exchange for local 
currency or checks. An exchange can hold the money in its accounts 
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at local banks, or, use international contacts and/or local banks to wire 
clients’ money to an overseas account, and carry out sophisticated 
instructions on money movements. This system has many advantages 
for the trafficker trying to avoid suspicions raised by depositing large 
sums of cash directly in banks. Exchange houses in Latin America are 

enerally less subject to government supervision and control than 
ie, The high-volume, cash-oriented nature of an exchange house’s 
business and the region’s high demand for US currency all increase the 
likelihood that a customer holding dollars will be accepted without 
great scrutiny. Even if the bank tries to be vigilant in detecting 
suspicious transactions, it will have difficulty in detecting drug money 
buried among the bulk of the exchange house's business; frequently, the 
identify of the depositor has been disguised or eg sah making the 
deposits difficult if not impossible to detect. Once the wire moves, the 
money has been laundered. 


The use of exchange houses by traffickers is believed to occur 
throughout Latin America, but their use by traffickers has been most 
widely reported in Mexico, especially along the US border, in the 
Southern Cone — of Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay, and along 
Venezuela’s border with Colombia. Latin officials increasingly 
recognize the need to extend anti-money laundering measures to 
exchange houses. However, even in countries where such laws appl 

equally, effectively monitoring the numerous exchange houses, whic 

are frequently unregistered, is a difficult task. 


Concerns. As 1991 ended, these concerns were paramount: 


-- The high vulnerabiiity of many financial systems whose need for 
capital or capital replenishment could undermine prudent banking 
practices and safeguards. 


-- The concentration of economic power in the hands of Colombian 
traffickers who were capitalizing on the economic reforms of the 
Gaviria administration, power which cou!d be translated into 
political influence in the months and years to come. 


-- The use of more sophisticated money laundering techniques which 
seem designed at least in part to take advantage of more liberal 
economic regimes in several countries while simultaneously 
avoiding the pits and traps of national and international 
countermeasures. 


-- The use of professional money laundering specialists who sell their 
high-quality services, contacts, experience and knowledge of money 
movements to any trafficker or other criminal willing to pay their 
lucrative fees. 


-- The 26 national members of the Financial Action Task Force 
agreed to be evaluated on their comparative progress, and states 
party to the United Nations Convention rose to 58, while the 12 
members of the European Community agreed on new standards for 
1993, but, some of these governments and many others in 
developed, developing and under-developed countries alike, were 
either slow to react or have yet to adopt safeguards adequate to the 
threats they face. 
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-- The increasing use of non-bank financial systems, unevenl 
regulated in the United States and most other parts of the world, 
especially as the placement stage for cash; these included a wide 
variety of exchange houses (the casas de cambio of Latin America, 
the Hui Kwan and “chop” houses of the Orient, and the “hundi” and 
“hawala” systems of Europe, South Asia and the Middle East). 


-- The non-bank systems also included insurers, mortgagors, trading 
companies, gold and precious metal dealers, check cashing services, 
express delivery services and other money movers of varying 
degrees of sophistication and capability. 


-- As our global network widened in response to traffickers’ 
wide-ranging schemes, there was a conspicuous gap between the 
number of institutions and accounts these intensified 
investigations identified with money laundering and the authority 
of many governments to freeze, seize and forfeit drug and money 
laundering proceeds. 


-- The need for continuous fine-tuning of US bilateral and 
multilateral strategies, which define the responsibilities and 
objectives of the various US agencies on a country-by-country basis, 
and set specific goals for cooperating with the varying money 
laundering and money transit countries. 


-- The unchecked flow of funds into second and even third tier 
financial systems, —— countries which had not been of prior 
concern to anti-money laundering efforts. 


-- The continued exploitation of US financial systems, at levels 
probably not approached by any other country. 


-- The continued reluctance of bankers in some countries to 
anti-money laundering regulations, despite the obvious weakness 
of many voluntary control systems and despite reports from 
government after government that adoption of such statutes had 
not caused declines in deposits or resulted in threats from 
traffickers. 


Trends and Emerging Techniques. The Cali raids and other 
intelligence confirm that traffickers and their money managers are 
reacting to new laws and improved enforcement in the major financial 
center countries. They still import and export all types of commodities, 


but now they are — more sophisticated techniques such as 
collateralizing loans and lines of credit, buying paid-up life insurance 


policies, underwriting development projects (real and _ phony), 
feaventoens third party loans (including participation in prrereme 
esigned to repatriate foreign-held funds to economically 

areas), and even debt swaps. 


epressed 
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Still other schemes involve stocks and other securities with bearer 
certificates and bearer bonds being current favorites. More extensiv- 
use is being made of front companies and shell corporations, but 
increasingly these have at least a patina of legitimacy and even real 
business purposes. Compounding the enforcement problem, they are 
also using more non-banks for placement, and exploring new areas and 
countries, while utilizing smaller accounts which they open and close 
more frequently. Regulators looked closely at the major wire transfer 
houses, but investigations confirmed that much of the drug money was 
wired through interbank transfers, and too frequently, the only record 
was an aggregate tally that gave no clues to beneficial owners. 


Cash still travels, but money — are perfecting schemes to 
circumvent reporting requirements. e dollar dominates, but francs, 
marks and pounds are in the play. US officials believe that Mexico is 
an increasing! py cash placement center. Paraguay, the 
Cayman Islands and the Bahamas are also important centers for cash 
movements, with Panama becoming more of an outward-bound transfer 
point. Traffickers no longer n Panamanian banks to make 
conversions, because they can now hold dollar accounts in Colombia. 


The Cali raids heightened the growing concern in the US enforcement 
community about the flood of US and other currencies entering 
Colombia. Kingpin also confirmed that the Cali and Medellin cartels 
are using ex-bankers, stockbrokers, and other professional money 
managers. 


In addition to currency movements, cartel financiers use contraband to 
launder drug proceeds, in Colombia and elsewhere in Latin America. A 
kind of double-impact is being achieved by investing in heavy-duty 
construction equipment, eagerly sought by developers in Colombia and 
other Latin countries. When the equipment is imported, traffickers 
have not only brought their funds home, they have leverage on the 
construction industry. 


US and European banks with extensive branch networks in Latin 
America and other source/transit countries are considered especially 
vulnerable, because they are frequently less well regulated than home 
country parents. 


Concerns are also high regarding a number of Third World countries, 
and redeveloping economies like Poland and Hungary, where lar 
amounts of US currency have been identified, part of more than $2 
billion in US currency in circulation. 


There is also growing concern that some major banks which nominally 
take great care to prevent dirty money from entering their vaults are 
still benefitting from transfers of crime proceeds through subsidiaries, 
some of which may be under hidden or indirect ownership. 
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The spotlight is on drug money but professionals in the field are also 
concerned about a larger panorama of economic crime. Once, such 
schemes were associated with robber barons, and were considered 
crimes of the rich, the powerful, and the privileged. But, BCCI and 
other investigations provide ample evidence of money men, by 
terrorists, gunrunners, and arms smugglers of all nations -- and by 
individuals and corporations who attempt to avoid restrictive foreign 
exchange laws and, in particular, to avoid taxation and shield assets 
from creditors. 


In sum, the world of money laundering became increasingly more 
sophisticated in 1991. More ever, Rm el investigators and 
bankers are challenged to prevent drug money from being placed, and 
to find those who place it. Once the proceeds begin their journey 

h the labyrinths of nominee accounts, front companies, wire 
transfers etc., they are almost impossible to detect and difficult to 
seize. All in all, the enforcement efforts of the 1980s have created a 
more demanding profession -- for those who would launder money, and 
for those who would prevent it. 


BCCL. The first lesson to be learned is that BCCI was not the first or 
last rogue bank. Even as investigators and lawmakers in a dozen or 
more countries a the wreckage cf BCCI, trying to measure the 
scope of its legal and illegal activities, there are surely others seeki 
to understand what mistakes were made, how BCCI got “caught,” an 
how to reduce the risk of detection when perpetrating similar schemes. 


The second lesson is that the m-‘ority of financial institutions know 
that, whatever short-term prof. here may be in processing illicit 
money, the stability and reputai ©» . ‘the institution have a far greater 
value. Yet, the challenge is gre.... than just finding the few always 
ready to as ee above principle. Even the best-run institution can 
be penetra without any connivance by its bankers. When such 
banks assure maximum secrecy on transactions, and ask few questions 
about their clients or sources of their funds, they literally become 
magnets for drug traffickers. 


Third, the first line of defense against money laundering must be the 
financial institution, acting in partnership with law enforcement and 
supervisory authorities. en the financial institution does not do its 
job, missing, as was the case in BCCI, the rest of the partnership 

ween law enforcement and regulatory authorities must be rock solid. 


Fourth, where there is a criminal conspiracy to conceal money 
transactions, a deliberate will to circumvent reporting and other 
diselosure requirements, even the best money laundering 
countermeastire progtatns ate vulnerable. 


Fifth, the BCCI affair and other investigations demonstrate that we 
need controls specific to narcotics money laundering. BCCI figured in 
several narcotics money laundering schemes, but it is by no means the 
only bank through which drug proceeds have been laundered or 
rocessed. We do not know how many drug dollars may have been 
tled up by the closing of BCCI branches around the world, on or 
after July 5, 1991, but we know enough about traffickers’ global 
networks to be certain that narcotics money laundering did not stop. 
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A frequently asked question is whether we could prevent another BCCI 
from occurring if bank secrecy were abolished in its entirety? The 
answer is a qualified “not necessarily.” Many of the traditional bank 
secrecy regimes have been repealed, or, laws have been amended 
requiring banks to disclose information on accounts, notwithstanding 
bank secrecy statutes, when that information is sought as part of an 
authorized criminal investigation into narcotics trafficking and/or 
money laundering. All governments which ratify the UN Convention or 
endorse the FATF recommendations agree to lift the veil of bank 
secrecy to permit such disclosures and investigations. Switzerland, for 
example, has nullified its Form B precedure wherein lawyers could hold 
trustee accounts without disclosing the names of beneficial owners. 
Singapore has barred use of numbered accounts. Moreover, numerous 
governments have adopted laws which protect bank employees who 
make such disclosures. 


The issue of multinational regulatory cooperation in the context of 
BCCI will be high on the agenda at the Basle Committee this year. 
This committee will meet under the leadership of its new Chairman, 
Gerald Corrizan, President of the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
The work of that group, to establish international latory standards 
for its fourteen financial center members (United States, Japan, and 
thirteen European nations), has taken on a new urgency. This will be 
an important forum for the exchange of information on the issue of 
prudential, safe and sound concerns for multinational banks. 


What we can do, and are doing, is to understand the methods used to 
launder money, through BCCI, other banks and financial institutions 
as well, and continuously refine our countermeasures while expanding 
our networks of cooperation. 


We have acted on the lessons learned from the BCCI experience, on how 
banking systems can be penetrated and manipulated, by working with 
enforcement agencies as well as policymakers at Justice and Treasury 
in formulating recommendations to the Financial Action Task Force 
and other multilateral organizations, as well as in our bilateral 
negotiations with other financial center countries on cooperative 
countermeasures. 





What are we doing to prevent money laundering? The United States is 
cooperating bilaterally and through multilateral organizations to 
expand the global consensus on good banking practices to prevent 
narcotics money laundering. 


In pursuit of the UN Convention and FATF recommendations, between 
50 and 100 governments have adopted or are now considering 
provisions which criminalize money laundering, regulate the flow of 
currency and monetary instruments, mandate records of currency and 
other monetary instrument transactions, require declarations of 
beneficial owners of accounts, and compel disclosure of suspicious 
transactions. These changes, and a much improved attitude on 
cooperation between the financial and enforcement communities, as 
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well as on international cooperation, have strengthened many law 
enforcement agencies, especially in the industrialized and major 
financial center countries, and have helped ensure that the kinds of 
narcotics-related transactions attributed to BCCI and other banks do 
not recur. 


Banks and bankers are compelled by due diligence conventions 

and other sanctions in numerous countries to accept responsibil- 

ity for ensuring that their institutions take affirmative steps to prevent 
narcotics money laundering. We believe banking ms in many key 
countries are less me ote today, at least at the placement stage, 
thanks to the adoption of these new laws and regulations. 


As the issue grows more complex, more change is needed. We believe 
this challenge is becoming more complex. As noted in the 1991 INCSR, 
we are detecting money laundering schemes involving a second and 
even third tier of countries which were not of major concern three years 
ago. Traffickers and their professional money managers are activel 
seeking countries and territories where there are central banks wit 
minimal capabilities, financial systems with limited controls on forei 
exchange, and restrictive bank secrecy practices. Even in countries like 
the US, UK, and Switzerland, where governments and banks are doing 
all the prescribed activities to prevent it, money laundering continues, 
a direct reflection of the increasing sophistication and changing tactics 
of the narcotics and other money launderers. 


Thus, while law enforcement has improved in many countries, not 
nearly enough governments have the needed level of expertise and 
technical capability. While a large number of major banking systems 
are less vulnerable today to direct cash placements, recently detected 
patterns of money flows indicate that all too many systems remain 
vulnerable to placements through offshore branches, non-bank financial 
institutions and wire transfers. While the adoption of new laws and 
regulations is gratifying, the test is in the enforcement of these policies 
and laws, and the pace of adoption and implementation in too many 
countries is behind the curve of changing practices by professional 
money launderers. 


What we need to do. Considerable attention has focused on such 
necessities as establishing internationa! standards, on obtaining 
cooperative agreements concerning exchanges of information, 
establishing linkages for cooperative investigations, and on overcoming 
political resistance in various key countries to ensure such cooperation. 


There are other needs emerging, which must also receive attention if 
we are to os pace with the dynamics of money laundering in a 
high-tech world: 


Constant Monitoring of Money Laundering Patterns, Trends, 
Typologies. More sophisticated techniques, involving both bank 
and non-bank financial institutions, in a wider array of traditional 
and non-traditional financial center countries, have complicated 
identification, tracing and investigation. Information exchanges 
have been improving but critical gaps in know-how 
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must be closed in tandem with unproved cooperation. 





Analysis of Money Management Practices. We need ; ved 
information from more countres on what factors uence 
traffickers and/or money managers to use ar systems in 


specific countries, to keep reserves in cash vs other monetary 
instruments, to invest rather than “park”. 

Correlates with Other Money Laundering Practices. Traffickers 
seldom invent new methods or practices but use techniques 
perfected by corporations and individuals to shelter proceeds from 
taxation or to avoid strict currency controls. 
Equating Economic Power with Political Clout. The increasing 
concentrations of wealth in Colombia, thanks in part to the 
relaxation of financial controls, is a concern, not only because of 
possible impacts on investments and real estate values and, on 
another plane, t integrity, but because’ these 
organizations [not limited to Colombia] have immense — pan 
pu available to them and to candidates who overtly or 
covertly do their bidding. 


The Trafficker as Entrepreneur. We need to explore the extent to 
which trafficking organizations, differentia by regions, are 
penetrating legitimate businesses, financial and otherwise, 

their vast resources, so as to gain control of these enterprises, an 
impacting economic decisions. 


Trafficking/Money Laundering 48 a Function of Economics. We 
need to ask a whole series of questions about effects. To what 


extent do depressed economies weaken financial system 
enforcement, eg, when do bankers and other financial managers 
become more willing to take money from any source with fewer 
questions asked? Can we set up a scale of predictability — 
economic factors that will help identify weaknesses and points o 
vulnerability in the global network? 


Regulation of Exchange Houses and Remittance Systems. There is 
ample evidence that the various “hundi, hawalla, and — 
remittance systems, so essential to economic life in the Middle 
East, South and East Asia, have been penetrated by d 
traffickers, just like the “cambios” of Latin America, and non-ba 
institutions of all kinds in the Western financial community. 


Continuously Evolving Strategy. For much of the 1980s, the US 
operated under a strategy which targetted a handful of key 
countries whose cooperation was essential and which were money 
laundering centers. We offered wag legal _~ wonties, 
agreements on currency transaction reporting, and cooperation 
with our enforcement agencies. High priorities were given to 
cooperation with major financial center countries like the UK, 


Switzerland and Hong Kong. 


At the policy and regula levels, organizations like the UN, FATF, 


EC, COE, OECD, CFA and O help ensure the burden of 
responsibility for change is shared. But, outreach efforts must be 
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intensified to involve that second and even third tier of vulnerable 
countries. There is a high demand for training and technical assistance 
which the US cannot meet alone. A comprehensive UNDCP training 
pa ;, supported by experts from FATF governments could be 
invaluable. 


The US, and its major partners, must do more to ensure that more 
TT and qualified players take the field. Targetting has improved, 
as US agencies have intensified their own efforts and expanded 
the network of collaboration. But, there is a need for a continually 
evolving strategy that embraces all countries of significant interest. 


BILATERAL ACTIVITIES 


Strategy (Note: Kingpin is the code name for the national drug 
strategy for ta ing the “kingpins” or leaders of drug organizations. 
Operation Royal Flush is the code name for the strategy’s financial 
component.) 


On November 22, 1991, Colombian authorities, assisted by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, began a series of raids that marked a 
significant turning point in the war on drugs. In —— with the 
higher priority assigned by Washington to anti-money laundering 
measures, agencies in the Multi-Agency Financial Intelligence Center 
(MAFIC includes DEA, Customs, I and IRS) and the Colombian 
National Police had begun targetting the money managers for the 
cocaine cartels, and assembling the intelligence which made these raids 
successful. Raids occurred in + Barranquilla and Cali and were 
specially focused on the Santa Cruz-Londono and Orejuela-Rodriguez 
organizations. 


These raids resulted in the seizure of more than 300,000 documents, 
computers and computer disks which identify overseas accounts 
utilized by the Cali cartel. The data reveal not only the location of 
accounts, but provide invaluable — into the manner and modes 
used by money man to launder drug proceeds. These records are 
being examined at C (DEA is host agency) with the assistance of 
Treasury's FINCEN. 


The Colombian National Police, who drew high praise from US officials 
for the effectiveness of the raids, subsequently targeted some 30 bank 
accounts in Bogota for investigation. Accounts were identified in 
Germany, Panama, the United Kingdom and the United States as 
receiving drug proceeds. One of the —_ yr | managers is 
believed to have laundered between $30 and $50 million dollars 





month. In the seven days following the first raid, more than $13 
million in cash, gold, and bank accounts were seized by the raid. Other 
raids followed. 
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The raids significantly affected the flow of cocaine dollars out of and 
into South America. In the months preceding the raids, US and 
Colombian enforcement officials were increasingly alarmed at the 
volume of dollars pouring into Colombia. The Cali cartel has been 
moving large amounts of cocaine-generated dollars back to Colombia, in 
cash and as high-priced contraband. While these dollar flows 
h a ee r* urged by the US “he chosen pt 
exchange a Lhe c a an 
avenue for scanleaiiaiiess ted their money ma to bring dollars 
a into Colombia, bypassing traditional repatriation routes like 
anama. 


DEA and Customs officials say the raids and arrests confirm that 


traffickers are using 9 gee -experienced financial talent, expert in the 
movement of all types wey &- monetary instruments. The 
Sackelgna ax o> toned, ond use of layers of front co 


which arouse no suspicions is so developed, that bankers have little or 
no a to suspect the transactions and don't know they're being 
used. This aspect confirms for US agents the need to concentrate on 


the money men, but also focus on initial p Prive atrategy, OF offictale 
here and abroad. As proof of the viability of \hia stra officials 
say money managers were having difficulty y moving currencies out of 
the US in the weeks following the raids, but, ‘hey als” note that the 
aie organizations have already replaced the money managers 


by these raids. 
Royal Flush, Polar Ca “p and other in tions reveal that the Cali 
organizations are much more sophisticnte about money management 


than the Medellin cartel. Recent information indicates, however, that 
Medellin traffickers are adopting Cali’s measures and some of the same 
financial facilitators. The traditional route for laundered currencies 
was through Panama, mostly using Colombian-owned banks. Polar 
Cap V revealed that the vast majority of the funds generated in the US 
are now wire transferred directly to Colombia, bly because 
peso exchanges in countries like aan were no needed, given 
the change in Colombian law allowing dollar accounts. Panama is still 
used extensively but mostly as a pass-through; money is no longer 
“parked” there. 


This evidence of how money moves ex a weakness in the 
international network that the US and other governments are 
attempting to form through FATF and other multilateral channels. Too 
many governments do not have the legal authority and/or rapid 
investigative procedures in place to act in timely fashion. e 
investigative techniques can be — through training, but, until 
laws and regulations are changed, ments can only block 
accounts, not seize and forfeit om. | gents noted that, within 
hours after the raids began, more than $3 million was moved from New 
York to London. 


FINCEN. The Financial Crimes Enforcement Network (Fincen) 
continues to expand its support to federal, state and local as well as 
foreign enforcement agencies. Fincen analysts respond to requests 
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from the field and provide information for use in specific criminal and 
civil investigations. Reports are used to identify assets for scizure and 
forfeiture purposes and ra in complexity from single-name scarches 
to assisting the initiation of cases through a detailed analysis of major 
criminal organizations. Fincen also conducts strategic analysis, a 
predictive look at money laundering activity through analysis of 
intelligence on emerging trends, patterns, and issues relating to the 

of illicit activitics. Fincen products include studies of 
international and domestic cash flows; country assessments that 
evaluate the potential for use by money launderers; a 
widely-disseminated money laundering publication; analysis of issues 
such as Jamaican organized crime; and the use of money transmitters 
in money laundering. 


Reports on cash transactions or movements in excess of $10,000, 
required to be filed by financial institutions under the provision of the 
Bank Secrecy Act are a major source of linkage information. 
Information from these reports is available, with appropriate 
safeguards, for assisting investigations in the US and abroad. 


International Training. US agencies provide a variety of training and 
technical assistance to assist regulatory, legislative, judicial, financial, 
and enforcement personnel of other governments. This assistance 
includes Fed _ral Reserve Board training rams for central bankers; 
briefings here and abroad by senior officials of Treasury, State and 
Justice; executive observation programs in the US where foreign 
officials are given wide exposure to US agencies and their practices; 
formal training programs which focus in varying detail on money 
laundering counter-measures; and enforcement and other conferences 
where money laundering is a featured element. Topics include money 
laundering control policies, lating bank and non-bank financial 
institutions, cuoperative nisms, bank secrecy imes and 
reporting of suspicious and large currency transactions, legal initiatives 
and judicial regulations, investigative techniques and mutual legal 
assistance. These sessions also provide practical demonstrations of 
— US financial institutions and a ncies — our 
aws, altempt to engage regulatory, legislative a enforcement 
personnel in working together on comprehensive approaches. 


Several elements of the Departments of the Treasury, Justice and State 
and Federal Reserve Board participate, including the US Customs 
Service, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Enforcement 
Administration. as well as departmental experts from State’s Bureau of 
International Narcotics, Treasury's Office for Financial Enforcement, 
and Justice's offices deali with international affairs, money 
laundering, asset forfeiture and seizure, and narcotics. 


More than 100 governments participated in these programs oe 
1991. For example, DEA sponsored 33 training programs whic 
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featured major and minor discussions of money laundering for 
ppecensteats Sem, Sten, oe Todas Sam, Reet See, Sees one 
ragged agg Soviet blics, the Middle East, Central 


and South ica, and the Canbbean. Customs made money 
laundering presentations to si nt audiences at several 
international meetings, =~ = Page me tion Council 
Enforcement Committee Pacific asin Customs 


cs: Sole ‘al ay Dest ime feted 
Customs/Police Conference. Customs also conducted specialized 


training for numerous governments. 


ee ae ee ae The US has given a high 
emces My interagency effort ustice, ) to secure 

increased cooperation from foreign governments on the i tification, 
seizure, forfeiture, and sharing of assets derived from, or used to 
commit, drug trafficking or drug laundering violations. US 
policy is to pursue the seizure and forfeiture such assets in 
— with foreign governments’ through bilateral and 
m 


The US also seeks to identify and overcome legal and practical 
obstacles which have hindered full cooperation. Many governments do 
not have the legal authority to seize assets, short of a criminal 
proceeding and conviction. Forfeiture is impossible in conviction-based 
ee when the defendant/owner is dead or a fugitive. Another 
is that relatively few governments, even in Europe where the 
Council of Europe has taken the initiative on an asset forfeiture 
convention, currently have the necessary domestic legislative authority 
to carry out their forfeiture obli silens under relevant bilateral and 
multilateral treaties. Fortunately, more and more countries are 
enacting such legislation. Greater successes are anticipated once 
countries that have ratified the UN Convention have the domestic 
measures in place to enforce US forfeiture decrees or to initiate 
forfeiture proceedings bi sed upon evidence furnished by the US. 


The US can overcome inadequate forfeiture laws in cases where 
cooperating witnesses have signatory authority over financial accounts 
icomted in foreign countries. The cooperating individual can then 
———- the x to the US for forfeiture under our laws, regardless 
ability of the host country to lend forfeiture assistance. 
ae, US lawyers continue to explore innovative solutions to 
ire jurisdiction over forfeitable assets located outside the US for 
forfeiture. However, one Federal court has issued a decision refusing to 
forfeit civilly property located abroad on the ground that it lacked “evil 
in rem jurisdiction over such property. 


Fortunately, asset seizure and forfeiture legislation is being adopted, at 
a quickening pace. However, similar progress has not been made on 
asset sharing. We have encountered resistance by some governments to 
sharing suc ‘assets in whole (and even in part) with the US, even 
where our cooperation was instrumental in identifying and seizing the 
assets. In some _ instances, so-called laws of affectation 
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rohibit revenue collectors of all kinds from benefitting from their 
abors and require that all revenues not legislatively appropriated be 
returned to the general treasury, preventing such sharing. 


The primary objective of US forfeiture laws, and the driving purpose 
behind efforts to get countries to adopt effective confiscation statutes, is 
to take the profits from drug crimes out of the hands of criminals, not to 
fill government coffers. Equitable sharing and channeling of funds to 
law enforcement are secondary objectives; the primary objective is to 
forfeit the funds. The US advocates both proportionality and 
reciprocity as general guidelines. We prefer that recovered assets be 
divided proportional to each government’s contribution to the recovery, 
and that governments with whom we share assets reciprocate when we 
assist them. 


MULTILATERAL ACTIVITIES. Financial crime knows _ no 
international boundaries; its managers are clever at exploiting 
differences in national systems and secrecy laws in every corner of the 
world. To attack the problem, it is fundamental that countries work 
together to assure that national boundaries are not impediments to 
detection and punishment of financial crimes. Success depends or 
achieving consistently high international standards. There can be no 
havens. There also must be regular and efficient communication 
between law enforcement and regulatory authorities, domestically and 
internationally. 


In recent years, we have made enormous progress in securing 
international cooperation in anti-money laundering efforts, particularly 
in the harmonization of national legislation and policies. We hope that 
the non-drug aspects of BCCI ard other non-drug crimes will inspire 
comparable measures directed at general regulatory matters relating to 
the safety and soundness of multinational financial institutions. 


The Financial Action Task Force - Background. Our most important 
multilateral initiative has been the Financial Action Task Force, which 
was convened by the 1989 G-7 Economic Summit with a mandate to 
study measures to prevent the use of financial institutions by money 
launderers and to improve cooperation in money laundering cases. The 
FATF became a free standing organization in 1991, chartered by its 
members for at least three and possibly five more years. 


FATF members include: United States, France, Italy, Germany, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Austria, Switzerland, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, the Commission of the European Communities, and the Gulf 
Cooperation Council. 
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FATF was born out of the recognition that money laundering is a 
complex international crime that cannot be addressed through 
governments acting alone using conventional law enforcement 
methods. FATF brings together legal and financial experts from 
finance, justice and foreign policy ministries, central banks, and law 
enforcement to assess problems, create common policies, and propose 
solutions. 

FATF recommendations run the gamut of measures to be taken by 
policymakers, regulators, and enforcement authorities. The theme 
throughout these recommendations is that secrecy laws can pose no 
barrier to cooperation and there must be a three-way partnership 
between regulators, financial institutions and law enforcement, 
domestically and internationally. 


1991-92 Actions. In 1991, delegates to FATF II agreed to continue as 
an independent organization for a period of five years, with a decision 
to review progress after three years and assess the continuing need for 
this specialized group. 


The group committed to four tasks for FATF III and its successors: (1) 
evaluating members’ rogress in implementing FATF 
recommendations; (2) expanding the consensus to include non-member 

overnments, working with international and regional organizations, or 

irectly with these governments to assist in their adoption and 
implementation of the recommendations; (3) to make recommendations 
and evaluations of counter-measures while serving as a forum for 
considering developments in money laundering techniques domestically 
and worldwide, and for the exchange of information on enforcement 
techniques to combat money laundering; and (4) to facilitate 
cooperation between organizations concerned with combatting money 
laundering and between countries or territories. 


The decision to continue was taken as part of a critical political 
commitment to implementing the recommendations. Members agreed 
to continue the self-evaluation process begun in FATF II to measure 
their progress and, in a decision that underscores the great credibility 
attached to this process, the Members a to initiate a process of 
mutual evaluation. The decision was that each Member would be 
evaluated on progress within three years of endorsing the 
recommendations. For the 15 original Members, evaluation would 
occur before or during 1993; for the new members of FATF II, 
evaluations would occur during 1994 (or later depending on their 
endorsement date). 


These decisions, perhaps unique to bodies of this kind, assures the 
= community that the major financial center countries are truly 

etermined to adopt and implement effective countermeasures against 
narcotics-related money laundering. 


The self-evaluation process — by FATF II in 1991 utilized a 
compliance grid which necessarily produced a subjective evaluation of 
progress on legal and financial matters, because Members were 
simultaneousl rafting and adopting legislation to implement the UN 





Convention, FATF recommendations, and, in a majority of cases, the 
policy directive of the European Community. The anticipation is that 
continuously closer comparisons can be drawn as the legislative process 
ends and implementation begins. 
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Still, FATF II could note that the majority of the 15 original members 
had substantially implemented the FATF I recommendations on legal 
matters. Substantial progress has also been made on complying with 
the recommendations relative to the role of the financial system, and 
strengthening international cooperation, but some countries, especially 
among the new members, need to make a greater effort in these 
matters in 1992. FATF III will see a further refinement of the 
self-evaluation process, with an emphasis that goes beyond adoption of 
laws to implementation. 


FATF II also proved a useful forum for discussing the wide range of 
issues not yet resolved into action recommendations, issues which are 
ing further explored in 1992 by FATF III. For example, during FATF 
II, the legal issues group discussed sible refinements of existing 
recommendations, including those nell a am predicate crimes, corporate 
criminal liability, mutual legal assistance, and asset sharing. 
Similarly, the financial cooperation group heard special presentations 
by enforcement officials of money laundering typologies and 
investigative practices; the group took note of the increasing use of 
non-bank and non-traditional financial institutions to convert 
drug-related proceeds. FATF II noted the need to continue monitoring 
new money laundering practices, and called for further work on 
developing a common action plan with respect to non-bank financial 
institutions. These and other issues have been taken up by FATF III, 
which will offer a series of new and/or amended recommendations, as 
well as the findings from the evaluations, in its annual report in June. 


FATF cooperates with numerous organizations, including the United 
Nations ae Control Program, Council of Europe, Bank for 
International Settlements, rel Cooperation Council, Interpol, 
OECD, EC, the Caribbean Financial Action Task Force, OAS and 
others. A high priority has been given to working with UNDCP on 
developing a global training and technical assistance program. 


OAS Experts Group. During 1991-92, a 13-nation group of 
experts has been preparing model legislation on narcotics-related 
money laundering for the Inter-American Drug Abuse Control 
Commission (CICAD) of the Organization of American States. A set of 
articles are now available which are designed to implement the 1988 
UN Convention, including criminalization of money laundering; 
regulation of large currency transactions and reporting by financial 
institutions; asset forfeiture; protection of rights of innocent third 
parties; and international cooperation. The nearly 20 articles are 
compatible with Latin American civil and common legal systems 
and provide legal models ready for enactment individually or as part of 
a comprehensive program. 


Caribbean Financial Action Task Force. At the Drug Money 
Laundering Conference in Aruba in June 1990, Jamaica agreed to host 
two additional meetings at which delegates from the Caribbean, and 
selected Central and South American governments would 
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develop a plan of common action against drug money laundering. This 
plan would propose strategies for implementing the 61 
recommendations proposed at the 1990 conference, and would be 
predicated upon each participant’s political endorsements of those 
recommendations. 


Jamaica has invited more than a score of Caribbean, Central and South 
American governments to send appropriate ministers and other officials 
to a technical workshop in May 1992 which will draft the action plan, 
based upon a two-part assessment sponsored by OAS. Agreement that 
this assessment be conducted was one of the principal outcomes of the 
Aruba conference. 


The OAS study includes an assessment of money laundering situations; 
adequacy of countermeasures; changes if any needed in policies, laws or 
regulations to implement the recommendations; and _ technical 
assistance or training needed to meet these objectives. The Self 
Evaluation Questionnaire and Mutual Evaluation Questionnaire buiid 
upon the questionnaires developed by FATF, whose 40 
recommendations are included among the 61; a _ supplemental 
questionnaire is keyed directiy to the 21 Caribbean-specific 
recommendations developed at Aruba. The project is being carried out 
in part as an extension activity of FATF, with financial support and 
technical assistance from the US, UK, France, Canada and the 
Netherlands. 





At the workshop, officials from financial, judicial, interior, and foreign 
ministries, as well as central banks, will (1) assess the money 
laundering situation in the region, drawing on the study as well as on 
national experts; (2) update reports on actions taken by participating 
governments since June 1990; (3) review the 61 = action 
recommendations to ensure they align properly with current money 
laundering situations; (4) review progress of the assessment study, 
including probable conclusions to be drawn in the final report; and (5) 
develop an action plan and organize a policymakers meeting to consider 
it. 


Community. In June 1991, the European Community issued 
its policy directive on money laundering, which commits the 12 
members to adopt implementing legislation by January 1, 1993. 
Governments are obliged to criminalize money laundering; to require 
banks and other financial institutions to identify customers and 
beneficial owners of accounts and transactions; to require due diligence 
by credit and financial institutions; and to report suspicious 
transactions. The EC encourages cooperation between financial 
institutions and enforcements agencies. Like the UN Convention which 
it follows, the policy directive gives members some discretion in 
implementation. However, the EC Commission and Council of 
Ministers have agreed to review the money laundering situation before 
1993 to consider what else needs to be done by the Community to make 
its campaign fully effective. 
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At the Maastrich summit, EC heads of state re-emphasized the 
directive and instructed the Trevi ministers and the Commission to 
take such measures as are needed to establish a Eur oils Police Office 
(EuroPol). EuroPol, as conceived and princip dvocated by 
Germany, would organize the exchange of sr sa A on narcotic 

The first step will be formation of a Community-wide drug 
intelligence unit. 


The Vienna Convention. The United Nations Convention aoe Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances established new 
standards for money laundering countermeasures. Under its terms, 
parties are obliged to enact laws criminalizing drug money laundering 
and to modify bank secrecy laws so that they no longer serve as 
barriers to criminal investigations. The Convention also requires 
States party to enact domestic laws providing for the confiscation 
(freezing, seizure and forfeiture) of all forms of property used in or 
derived from illicit trafficking in narcotic or saadlaieais substances. 
The Convention was adopted by a plenipotentiary conference in Vienna 
in December 1988, and came into force on November 11, 1990, following 
the ratification or accession by the minimum 20 governments. The 
United States presented its instruments of ratification in February 
1990, the sixth government to do so. 


As of January 28, 1992, the number of governments (58) and 
international organizations (1) that have ratified or acceded to the 
United Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic ~~ and 
Psychotropic Substances has risen during 1991 from 34 to 5 
additional 46 governments signed the Convention during the seriod 
December 1988 to oe nag 1989, but have not yet deposited 
instruments of ratification. 


Council of Europe Convention. The Convention on Laundering, Search, 
Seizure and Confiscation of Proceeds of Crime was adopted by the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe on September 8, 1990. 
It was opened for signature in Strasbourg, France, on November 10, 
1990. The Convention has not come into force because no government 
has ratified it. The US participated in the elaboration of the 
Convention and has been invited to sign, but has not yet decided 
whether to become party to this convention. The Convention, which 
was three years in development, is intended to compliment the United 
Nations Convention. However, unlike the UN Convention, the COE 
Convention transcends narcotics and provides for cooperation on all 
proceeds-generating crimes. 
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1. FATF: There are 26 national governments and two 
organizations which are members of the Financial Action Task Force, 
marked by “yes.” Other organizations participate as observers or have 
sponsored meetings in be of FATF objectives. 


2. OECD: These governments are members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, headquartered in Paris. 


3. CLEUR: The Convention on Laundering, Search, Seizure and 
Confiscation of Proceeds of Crime was adopted by the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe on September 8, 1990. Governments 
shown are those which participated in the drafting of this convention. 
Other Council of Europe members are indicated by an (x). 


4. EC: These ts are members of the European Economic 
Community, and are subject to community policy on money laundering. 


5. UN: The 58 Governments listed as “yes” have ratified or acceded to 
the United Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances. The EC has also ratified. The German 
Democratic blic ratified before unification with the Federal 
Republic. The 46 Governments listed as “x” have signed but have not 
ratified or acceded to the Convention. 


6. CFATF: A Caribbean Financial Action Task Force has been 
organized which also includes some Central and South American 
eae. The US, UK, Canada, Netherlands and France and the 
ATF also participate and are underwriting its costs. 


7. OAS: The anization of American States has developed an 
as pee > cnses on Samsy lnunhering  Goveratanate listen 
Vienna vention clauses on money lau ing. Governments listed 
are those which are participating in the experts group. Other OAS 
members are shown by an (x). 


8. G10: These governments (actually 12) comprise the Basle 
Committee where they are represented by Central B 


9. List of Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties shows countries for which 
MLATS are in force (yes), ratified by the US but not yet in force (*), or 
signed but not yet ratified or in force (**). The MLAT with the 
Netherlands includes Aruba and the Netherlands Antilles. The MLAT 
with the United Kin is in force for the Cayman Islands, Anguilla, 
Montserrat, British Virgin Islands and the Turks and Caicus Islands. 


10. Organizations include: Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development; United Nations Drug Control Program; Commission of 
the European Communities; Bank of International Settlements; 
Customs ation Council; Gulf Cooperation Council; Organization 
of American States; and Interpol. The African Development Bank and 
the South East Asia Central Bankers Association (SEACEN) sponsored 
conferences for FATF. 
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References and Definitions: 


UNDCP United Nations Drug Control Program 

DEA US Drug Enforcement Administration 
FATF Financial Action Task Force 

CFATF Caribbean Financial Action Task Force 

BIS Bank of International Settlements 

OECD Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
CTR Currency Transaction Record 

CMIR Currency and Monetary Instrument Report 
SEACEN South East Asia Central Bankers Association 
IRS Internal Revenue Service 

FinCEN Financial Crimes Enforcement Network 


$ The dollar sign refers to US dollars, unless otherwise noted 
Smurfing Multiple transactions of less than $10,000 each to avoid US 


Bank Secrecy Act reporting requirements 
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COUNTRY SUMMARIES 
1992 INCSR Money Laundering Chapter 


COMPARATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF COUNTRIES 


There is no agreed-on classification for determining whether a country 
is a “major money laundering center.” Experts in the field agree the 
definition in PL 100-690 is too narrow: those governments which 
knowingly tolerate or facilitate narcotics money laundering. One 
government may be significant to US interests because of the 
assistance it provides in a cooperative effort to stop a significant 
volume of drug dollars through its financial another because it 
does little to stop an important flow of narcodo ; 


The United Kingdom provides a case in point. London is one of the 


world’s most important financial centers. A volume of drug 
money 28 y passes through its system; the UK also has one of the 
most laudable enforcement programs and is the princi pn poenee 
many money laundering investigations. The Islands are not 


an important financial center, in terms of volume of licit transactions, 
but it is believed that a significant amount of drug-related business 
occurs there because of its tight bank secrecy laws. 


Thus, significance is a function of many factors: country size; volume of 
legitimate financial transactions (for which there are _ several 
measures); volume of money laundering or other illicit transactions (as 
indicated by cases, seizures, arrests, informant intelligence and other 
factors); and such contributing factors as stringency of anti-money 
laundering laws, priority given to investigations, laxity of foreign 
exchange controls, and all other factors shown on the “traffickers 
shopping list” earlier in this chapter. 


In the interests of brevity, the charts show which governments have 
ratified or signed the Convention, and their affiliations with 
various regional and multilateral organizations. Similarly, the reader 
will understand that we don’t report every instance of good cooperation 
with our investigators, and do not report in every instance that 
legislation was without significant opposition from bankers or 
that deposits did not decline. It’s noteworthy if a ment has an 
important opportunity and fails to take it, or if banking industry 
opposition blocks needed legislation. At the same time, there is some 
disagreement on what constitutes a full card, so we may note that a 
government has adopted a due diligence convention, but may not note 
its absence. In fact, so few governments have such conventions, civil 
procedures for asset forfeiture that the exceptions are noteworthy. 


CARIBBEAN 


ANTIGUA AND BARBUDA continue to be seen by US officials as 
"sleepers," islands which have _ experienced’ corruption § and 
smuggling and have the potential to become important financial 
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centers which could be exploited by mo launderers. Some banks in 
Antigua are known to assist drug Aron asaya eg but banking laws 
make it difficult to access records. One drug investigation has targeted 
more than $7 million on deposit with a locally chartered bank. 


ARUBA AND NETHERLANDS ANTILLES, with Holland, form the 

Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Aruba and the 

Netherlands Antilles are included in the US-Netherlands MLAT; US 

officials can gain access through the treaty to bank, financial and 

corporate records for use in drug-related imnvestications and 

ne rosecutions. Neither go Senerees wee Seas Se poovesens of the Tes 
vention until it is ratified by the Nether 


Aruba, granted fo oe = in 1986, is considered by US officials to 
be a key player in the service industry. Bank secrecy 
laws, te confidentiality and a te b regulations have 
made a prime center for Pact undering. Money laundering is 
Rellevel t annie Wibiir, sietiouiocr tn tie Peon Seno and in he onal 
off-shore banking sector, but may not be all drug-related. Aruba is 
close to South American cocaine producing countries, particularly 
Colombia, and DEA considers Aruba one of the lial Gcon 
trafficking areas in the Caribbean. The Colon Free eliminates 
trade Larriers and tariffs between members; it also allows for greater 
ease of contraband shipments, a well-established Aruban sm 

trade which US officials believe is also related to laun ing. 
Tax-exempt Aruban Exempt Corporations (AECs), owners’ 
identities are kept strictly confidential, yt ideal shell ———- 


a and businesse: provide two key md caverting Uti dollar = 
ars ste 


pecs. currency a + the banking ia and con 
jan — oi latter business could en ar as did Panama’s, 
c 


given the in Colombian law permitti dollar accounts. US 
officials believe narcotics went into ban bank accounts 
following the US invasion of Panama. 


ape is clearly an carbine by ig —— Prone mond — elements i 
is government in money laundering n authorities, wi 
the Hague’s endorsement, have cooperated with US investigations, 
including the attempted seizure of assets resulting from narcotics 
trafficking. These authorities have offered to expand their cooperation, 
an offer endorsed by The Hague. 


Aruba has cooperated with US investigations and has aggressively 
pursued unilateral seizure of monetary assets. Aruba has passed 
anti-money liuundering and asset forfeiture legislation, which cannot 
become effective until the Antilles enacts similar laws. Aruban 
authorities froze assets in a recent money laundering case, 
pursuant to an MLAT request from the US, but the Aruban courts 
invalidated the action because of the lack of a commensurate freezing 
authority in the Netherlands Antilles. 


In January 1991, banks in Aruba and Curacao signed the principles 
adopted by the Committee on Banking Regulations and Supervisory 
Practices, including the know-your-customer policy advocated by 
international banking ps. Aruban banks may voluntarily record 
and maintain records of transactions involving $10,000 or more in US 
or foreign currency equivalents. 
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The Netherlands Antilles consists of Curacao, Bonaire, St. Maarten and 
St. Eustatius. Drug money laundering is not a major concern to the 
government in Curacao, but St. Maarten’s signi t potential is a 
source of concern to The Hague. In 1990, the GON assigned 20 military 
police officers to St. Maarten to increase law enforcement capability 
a traffickers, ane aire aeipuen, Sas cee Greens (total 

three). Netherlands has also government and central 
bank officials to provide training and technical assistance. 


Curacao, promoting itself as a regional distribution center with special 
access to the Euro Community, could increase the transhipment 
and distribution of South American goods as well as stimulating of 
financial and sag wy, Ber ean Such favorable positioning, however, 
could also make the Antilles an attractive market for the movement of 
narcodollars and the transhipment of drugs. The t is 
sensitive to such possibilities and has so far avoi the problems 
besetting other Canbbean governments. 


THE BAHAMAS has enacted several countermeasures to drug money 
laundering, and seems intent on ing the islands’ reputation for 
money launderi io achieve PM Flaliine’s goal of ereating & meer 
financial center. US officials believe drug money laundering continues, 
and could d if traffickers exploit system more aggressively. 
But, these ials do not see the levels of financial activity common to 
several major money laundering countries. The GCOB'’s position is that 
The Bahamas is “virtually free of illicit drug profits.” 


The Bahamas status as an important financial center results partly 
from strict bank secrecy laws which attracted some 400 international 
banks. Cash transactions flourished in the 1980's, but the GCOB has 
worked to curtail cash money laundering. 

The Bahamas was the first to ratify the UN Convention, and has signed 
MLATs with the US, UK, and Canada. The Bahamas has cooperated 
with US agencies ing bank records under the MLAT and on 


trafficking and money laundering investigations. 


Nevertheless, US officials have concerns regarding implementation of 
these treaties and enforcement of banking regulations. | ing large 
currency transactions, required in many jurisdictions, is voluntary. 
The absence of mandatory reporting a the lack of a system 
to investigate money pee mee = and dearth of sanctions continue 
to make Bahamas vulnerable to money laundering. 





A 1983 Association of International Banks and Trust Companies 
memorandum remains the primary lation for money laundering 
controls. While not having the force law, the AIBT memorandum 
said in part, “the (central bank) feels that cash transactions in excess of 
$100,000 should be defined as ‘large cash deposits’ and that caution 
should be exercised before accepting them.” 
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Central Bank Governors have traditionally taken a strong stand 
against questionable banks, forcing them to police themselves under 
threat of losing their licenses to operate. BCCI was delayed in getti 
its charter to do business in The Bahamas. A former central ba 
governor has said he could not “get satisfactory answers’ from BCCI 
officials. The current governor continued strong supervision of BCCI 
and downgraded its license in February 1991 to a certificate degree 
(permitting it to liquidate assets only). 


Money laundering per se is not a crime, but a 1987 act permits the 
forfeiture of the financial roceeds of drug trafficking. The necessity of 
ing a connection to trafficking, including a drug conviction, 
ever, makes the application of this act difficult against professional 
money launderers. 


The International Business Companies Act of 1990, which permits 
bearer shares and simplified the use of nominees, could increase 
opportunities for mo laundering. Knowing beneficial owners of 
accounts is of particular concern in efforts to identify and trace 
narcotics in the “layering” process of money laundering, ie, 
tracing after initial “placement” into a financial system. More 
a ye offshore companies have been established since the Act 
ame law. 


Asset forfeiture is predicated on conviction for a (criminal) 
offense. The court leonion whether the defendant has benefi 
from drug trafficking, the amount to be recovered in his case, and then 
orders the UVreward. Under the law, any property owned by the 
convicted endant can be confiscated (minus “obligations having 


priority” such as mortgages owned). 


BARBADOS is not a major financial center in the ion, but the 
Government a the development of off-shore financial 
services. The significant growth in that sector in the past year has not 
been accompanied by banking legislation or monitoring mechanisms, 
and Barbados is increasingly vulnerable to money lau ing activity. 
Lack of official monitoring makes it difficult to assess the level of 
— laundering that may occur. Moreover, US officials believe casino 
gambling may account for more money a than the banking 
system (which may be also true for other Southern Caribbean islands). 
GOB officials report that most conforming legislation on narcotics 
offenses is in place and hope Barbados will ratify the UN Convention in 
early 1992. Money launderi is illegal under the Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1990. re are strict controls on 
amounts of money which can be converted into foreign currency and 
taken out of the country. However, tie reporting of other —_ or 
unusual transactions to the central bank is not strictly legislated 
Thus, commercial and off-shore banks must ‘police themselves,” with 
an understanding that they will report deposits over $5,000. While this 
system has apparently worked relatively well with larger banks, 
reporting from smaller institutions is far less reliable. 
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Current drug law improves on former legislation by allowing for 
broader asset seizure and forfeiture, albeit only after conviction. Major 
assets have been seized in only a handful of cases, despite the broader 
authority. More aggressive enforcement is hampered by lack of 
sey eeeneenes intelligence and effective case building against major 
traifickers. 


BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS has only six major banks but drug money 
launderers have used their services to move large amounts of dru 
proceeds. However, US officials have been able to obtain vital ba 
documents and have monies frozen. Recently, the BVI assisted in 
transferring more than million to the US for forfeiture here and 
sharing with BVI authorities. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS assets have grown to $360 billion during the last 
decade, making it one of the world’s largest financial centers. This 
owth results primarily from the confidentiality provided by the 
onfidential Relationships Law of 1976. Over that same span, the 
Cayman Islands have been used by drug traffickers taking advantage of 
that client confidentiality and extensive offshore banking facilities. A 
traditional tax haven, the islands’ tax-free status has attracted 18,000 
corporations and 500 banks, outnumbering the 14,000 residents in 
Georgetown, the capital. Forty-six of the world’s fifty most important 
international banks operate in the Caymans. 


US investigators continue to find criminals laundering and/or 
concealing money in Cayman banks. Narcotics money laundering is a 
criminal offense. The 1986 MLAT helps US prosecutors obtain 
cooperation on criminal investigations (excluding tax evasion unrelated 
to other crimes) and Cayman banks have been quite cooperative in 
producing records in a prompt and confidential manner for US 
investigations, according to US Customs. 


Cayman authorities have provided invaluable assistance in pursuing 
— from criminal activity in the US. In the past two years, 

ustice has made almost four dozen requests for bank records to assist 
criminal investigations. The majority of these requests have included 
money laundering offenses. In nine months, $2 million was returned to 
the US in two investigations after Cayman authorities provided 
financial records. In another case, authorities opened their own 
investigation order to freeze a bank account containing in excess of $1 
million. In one instance, a Cayman bank took the initiative to freeze 
monies based on its own internal policy until Cayman authorities 
obtained a judicial order. 





The Preservation of Confidential Relations Act assures a greater degree 
of financial secrecy than virtually any other jurisdiction, and is 
enforced by jail sentences. However, Cayman Island bankers are 
required to report information about any transaction they suspect or 
know to be drug-related to the Royal Cayman Islands police. Banks can 
no longer accept cash deposits in excess of $25,000 without referral by a 
local attorney who tons for the client. US Customs says that this 
requirement, along with knowledge that the MLAT allows for 
cooperation with the US on freezing and seizing assets, has made large 
cash deposits a rarity in the Caymans. owever, Customs says 
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money continues to be laundered through wire transfers to corporate 
accounts set up expressly for that p , as well as through the 
transportation of checks, drafts, and a negotiable instruments by 
private couriers and/or express companies such as Federal Express. 


A parallel concern to money laundering is the use of the Caymans to 
establish holding companies, including banking companies such as 
BCCI. Masihur Rahman, BCCI’s former chief financial officer, testified 
before the US Senate in 1991 that the Caymans appealed to BCCI 
because “they had a small regulatory agency and provided more 
flexibility” than other financial centers. 


The UK has been working with the governments of its other Caribbean 
dependencies, ANGUIL MONTSERRAT (where the UK has severely 
reduced financial sector activity to prevent questionable practices of the 
past), and TURKS AND CAICOS, to assist them in adopting the FATF 
recommendations and other legislation to conform to the UN 
Convention. 


CUBA exercises absolute control over its financial system makin 
money laundering impractical if not impossible as long as high-leve 
officials do not permit it.. 


DOMINICA is not a major financial center in the region and has no 
off-shore financial services or banking sector. Lack of official 
monitoring makes it difficult to assess the level of money laundering 
that occurs in Dominica, but indications from discussions with local law 
ee and banking officials are that it is not a significant 
problem. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC is not a major regional financial center or 
money. laundering center. Foreign currency exchanges and currency 
exports are strictly controlled, limiting the appeal of the commercial 
banking system to traffickers. Significant amounts of currency enter 
and leave the Republic as remittances, including more than $800 
million by the million Dominicans living in the US; it is unknown how 
much might be narcotics-related. Some of the remittances are believed 
to be drug proceeds, given the heavy involvement of Dominicans in New 
York’s "crack cocaine’ market. 


HAITI serves a greater role as a transhipment point for narcotics than 
as a money laundering center. What laundering occurs is primarily 
through money changers operating on the black market, although the 
lack of currency regulations and money laundering laws, and an open 
parallel currency exchange, make Haiti vulnerable to this type of 
activity. 


JAMAICA is a major narcotics source country which cooperates closely 
with the US, but it is not an important financial center in the 
Caribbean, nor is it considered a narcotic money laundering center. 
However, given its political importance, the actions of Jamaica to 
etsy money laundering, along with the Bahamas and Trinidad and 
obago, can influence other island governments in the Caribbean. 
Jamaica is drafting asset forfeiture legislation but has not yet 
developed anti-money laundering legislation, pending the outcome of 
the CFATF and OAS initiatives. 
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ST. LUCIA is not a major financial center although the Government is 
showing interest in attracting off-shore facilities. The Ministry of 
Finance reports that the bulk of suspected money laundering activity 
involves falsified importation documents, used to prove a need for large 
amounts of foreign exchange. The government has reportedly finished 
work on amendments that, if passed, will bring St. peace narcotics 
laws into compliance with the 1988 UN Convention. 


In February, two Trinidadians were detained and charged in a case 
involving the setting up of a front company in St. Lucia and illegally 
transferring approximately $7 million to various companies in the US. 
The Trinidadians were convicted and each fined approximately 
$150,000. Four Syrians residing permanently in St. Lucia were 
arrested in November for attempting to breach exchange control laws. 
The case is still being investigated, but there is a strong belief that the 
four were involved in narcotics trafficking. 


ST VINCENT is not a major financial center but, like Barbados and St. 
Lucia, its Government actively encourages development of off-shore 
banks, companies, and financial services and has similarly enjoyed 
significant growth in that sector in the past year. St. Vincent is 
considered equally vulnerable, given its fack of money laundering 
controls, and there is a ibility St. Vincent’s off-shore institutions 
are used to transfer fund gained from narcotics trafficking and other 


illegal activities to banks in the US and elsewhere. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO are not financial centers nor are the islands 
significant from a money laundering perspective. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO 


Mexico and Panama are the region’s dominant financial centers, and 
both are important hubs for the drug money trade. Although exploited 
by cocaine and other traffickers as transit routes, the region’s smaller 
nations have had little involvement in money laundering, nor do their 
financial systems have much appeal to drug money managers. Most of 
these governments lack the resources, experience, and legal authority 
to deal with money laundering. 


BELIZE has enacted money laundering laws which provided for 
conspiracy convictions and asset forfeiture, and its banking regulations 
require filing currency transaction reports. The banking system shows 
little potential for money laundering. Initial concerns about possible 
money laundering raised by passage of the Foreign Companies Act in 
1990 have not coun matched by increases in commercial banking 


activity. 


COSTA RICA made progress in 1991 toward curbing its modest drug 
money laundering problem by passing legislation requiring banks to 
cooperate in narcotics-related investigations. A 1989 law requires 
depositors to disclose details of any transactions of more than $10,000. 
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EL SALVADOR passed a law in February 1991 that mandates stiff 
penalties for drug trafficking and money laundering. The volume of 
money laundering is not known, but unconfirmed rumors suggest that 
money laundering through the large number of licensed exchange 
houses is widespread. The exchanges process an estimated $500 
million annually in remittances, and also conduct large hard currency 
transactions with forei banking institutions, but there are no 
estimates of how much of this activity may be drug-related. 


GUATEMALA took an encouraging asset seizure action in 1991 when 
its courts, acting on a letter rogatory from the US, froze bank accounts 
of alleged trafficker Carlos Orantes-Arriaga. However, despite polis 
showing three-fourths of the populace share President Jorge Serrano’s 
narcotics concerns, the Guatemalan Congress did not act on 
anti-narcotics legislation submitted in 1991 (it will be resubmitted). 
Guatemala is not a major money laundering center; Guatemalans’ 
determination want to retain tight bank secrecy laws are a major 
barrier to passing money laundering legislation. Authorities do not 
have access to bank records, foreign tax returns or company financial 
statements. 


HONDURAS has a foreign exchange shortage, strict control of 
commercial banks’ forei currency transactions, and minimal 
international banking affiliations and investment opportunities. 
Despite tight bank secrecy laws, these factors make Honduras a less 
than ideal location for money laundering operations. Currently, 
commercial banks must turn over 40 ent of their dollar receipts to 
the Central Bank, meaning that only 60 percent of a narco-dollar 
deposit could be reclaimed. Moreover, dollar purchases over $2,500 
require BCH approval and are handled on a -come, first-served 
basis. There is anecdotal evidence that drug revenues have been used 
for recent real estate purchases. However, Honduras is an extremely 
poor country, and investors confront bureaucratic delays, infrastructure 
problems and modest earnings potentials. 


MEXICO is an important cash transactions center and currency transit 
point for the US-Mexican narcotics trade which utilizes the profusion of 
currency exchange houses along the US/Mexico border to launder large 
amounts of narcodollars. Mexico has made impressive strides in the 
past year in efforts to prosecute money launderers. 


Money laundering is a fiscal rather than a criminal violation. The 
GOM plans to present a legislative package to the Assembly in 1992 
— money laundering to a criminal act subject to criminal 
penalties and asset forfeiture. The proposed legislation includes 
currency transaction reporting requirements similar to those in the 
US. Currently, banks are not required to maintain records of large 
transactions. There are no controls on the amount of money that can be 
brought into or transferred out of the country, and no limit on, or 
popersing of, currency transactions in money exchange houses. These 
“casas de cambio” are essentially unregulated, and are the primary 
money launderers. It is believed that much of the laundered money is 
used to buy small businesses, real estate or other personal property 
where the identity of the beneficial owner can be concealed. 
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The US-Mexico Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty entered into force on 
May 3, 1991. The US has made a number of requests under terms of 
the treaty involving the freezing and forfeiture of drug-related assets. 
Also, in June 1991, Mexico signed an extradition treaty with the US 
which will facilitate prosecution of drug traffickers. US and GOM 
officials worked together on a major money laundering investigation 
aimed at US and Mexican violators. US Customs sponsored a money 
laundering control seminar at the Mexican foreign ministry in 
November for 70 Mexican Treasury and PGR officials. The PGR 
expressed interest in participating in money laundering investigations 
with the FBI and requested additional training assistance. 


The GOM continued to seize property in narcotics cases during FY 
1991, including approximately $90 million in assets from investigations 
assisted by DEA. exican law requires any forfeited assets to pass to 
its Treasury, rather than law enforcement agencies as in the US. 


NICARAGUA is not believed to have a money laundering problem. 
Until very recently, there were no private banks (now there are four) 
and no international banks. Investment, both foreign and domestic, 
has been extremely limited. There are few businesses or services that 
are productive enough to be used to launder money. Given the state of 
the Nicaraguan economy, the entry of any significant amount of cash, 
particularly US dollars, would have a noticeable effect. 


Still, Nicaraguan officials are concerned about the possibility of future 
money laundering now that some private banks are operating and 
others have obtained licenses. They i capital-starved businesses will 
turn to drug money. Government concern is based in part on the 
weakness of its narcotics law, which does not address money 
laundering or contain controls like asset seizure. 


PANAMA has been one of the major narcotics money laundering 
centers and, while substantial improvement has been made by a 
government committed to curbing the practice, its role as a financial 
and commerical crossroads, its dollar economy, and international 
banking facilities continue to be attractive to drug money launderers. 
Money laundering remains Panama’s most serious narcotics control 
problem and US narcotics officials believe it worsened in 1991. 





US experts believe the peak volumes of money laundering occurred in 
the mid-1980s during the military dictatorship. Economic activity 
including banking (and presumably money laundering through banks) 
declined sharply during the crisis in the last months of Manuel 
Noriega’s regime, and for several months following “Operation Just 
Cause" in December 1989. US analysts believe the volume of money 
laundering increased in 1990 to the level which existed immediately 
prior to ‘Just Cause” but was still below the peak levels of the 
mid-1980s. However, recent reports indicate that money laundering in 
Panama is now rising beyond the 1990 level, especially the early part of 
the year when banking activity was stalled. Panama began a 
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strong economic recovery with the return of democracy after the 
invasion. Volume for any period cannot be empirically estimated; 
instead, operational assumptions have been ba on observation of 
activities, informant reports, and transaction information. Taese 
reports indicate Panama is regaining status as an offshore tax haven; 
thus some of the increase in banking activity may be unrelated to drug 
trafficking. 


Panama’s financial institutions are used, wittingly or unwittingly, for 
drug money laundering for a number of reasons, some pre-dating the 
invasion. These include: the existence in Panama of over 130 banks 
and numerous trading companies; a dollar economy; a system which 
permits anonymous ownership of corporations and other “bearer” 
transactions; the Colon Free Zone, the Hemisphere’s largest free trade 
zone; a justice system and economy that are still recovering from the 
effects of the military Par wom Bo and close proximity to the 
cocaine-producing fields of South America. 


Despite limited resources and trained personnel to enforce its drug act 
and money laundering decrees, Panama has made significant progress 
against narcotics money laundering during the past year. A Mutual 
Legal Assistance eement (MLAT) was signed in April, an MLAT 
was ratified by the Panamanian Assembly in July at a special session 
called by President Endara for that pu . The US Senate has not 
yet consented to ratification. The MLAT will allow the US, inter alia, 
greater access to information concerning large currency transactions 
and other bank documents. It will — the cumbersome process 
now needed to obtain such records, an rmit the execution of search 
and seizure warrants in each country at the request of the other. 


In January 1991, the GOP expanded its cash transactions recording 
requirements to include “near cash" transactions (travelers’ checks, 
bank checks, or money orders payable to bearers). While regarding 
Decree 41 as a positive step, US officials question whether banks are 
advising the National Banking Commission of suspicious transactions. 
In April, the CNB and the Attorney General’s office signed a 
memorandum of understanding to facilitate prosecution of money 
laundering cases. Although much remains to be done to fully 
implement it, this agreement is a positive step. The CNB has recently 
increased its monitoring of transactions to detect and deter money 
launderers. Adequate regulatory oversight will be needed to follow 
through on this commitment. The US will help train GOP officials to 
improve its oversight capability. 


Panama has frozen funds in over 350 accounts during the past two 
ears. US officials identified these accounts as being used for money 
aundering through Polar Cap and C-Chase and through evidence 
uncovered in the we enanll Gacha and Noriega cases. Legal means to 
forfeit funds in these accounts without bringing criminal charges has 
not yet been perfected. 


The first prosecution of a money laundering case in Panama (against a 
Medellin cartel launderer in absentia) is scheduled for trial in early 
1992. 











SOUTH AMERICA 


Three phenomena describe the current situation. Argentina, Colombia 
and Venezuela, once of minor importance to money !aunderers, have 
become significant money laundering centers, while Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay and Uruguay are increasingly popular with money 
launderers. Second, with recent changes in currency and exchange 
controls, vast amounts of drug proceeds, especially US dollars, are 
being deposited into financial institutions by ee wire transfers from 
the US. This dollar flow illustrates the continuing need for 
governments to improve and expand laws giving enforcement 
authorities access to bank account information, and to develop 
regulatory schemes for exchange houses. Third, money managers have 
changed their approaches to infiltrating the international banking 


system. 


ARGENTINA has become a significant transhipment point for cocaine 
bound for Europe and the US, and in a change of status noted by the 
International Narcotics Control Board, is now considered a haven for 
money launderers. The economy is cash-based, record-keeping is 
problematic. The flow of n ollars can not be estimated with 
precision. However, several US and Spanish investigations have 
provided evidence that money laundering is occurring on a significant 
scale with an increasing volume. Traffickers are attra to the 
Argentine economy because it is large enough to absorb cash flows that 
would stand out in smaller financial markets. While improved 
economic conditions and the availability of dollar accounts may make 
Argentina’s banks more attractive to money launderers than in the 
past, most drug money probably moves as cash, or enters the country as 
cash and is deposited at exchange houses. These “casas de cambio," 
which are not regulated like banks, have been implicated in laundering 
narcotics proceeds. The money moves quickly to banks out of the 
country, fi juently to Uruguay. Argentine real estate and business are 
also believed to attract narcodollars. 





President Menem issued a decree creating a Joint Control Commission 
to study money laundering methods and propose measures to detect 
and penalize money launderers. Argentine, as well as DEA and FBI 
investigations, indicate that money laundering has increased despite 
Menems efforts. President Menem’s sister-in-law and former 
appointments secretary, Amira Yoma, was indicted last year for her 
alleged role in a money laundering scheme involving numerous officials 
in atin America, North America and Europe. former head of 
Argentine Customs was charged and arrested in a separate case 
involving the illegal importation of millions of dollars of contraband, 
narcodollars and es narcotics. In 1991, a Argentine investigators, 
— by DEA, dismantled a large drug organization and seized $5 
million in assets. 


The Association of Private Argentine Banks has issued non-binding 
recommendations to prevent drug money laundering. 
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BOLIVIA is the world’s second largest producer of coca after Peru, and 
the second largest producer of refined cocaine after Colombia. Although 
cocaine dollars enter the economy, Bolivia is not considered a 
significant money laundering center. A current investigation indicates 
mes certain financial service companies, which are unregistered, are 

in millions of dollars through a pyramid scheme, and are 
beloved to be involved in drug money laundering. 


Bolivia has no restrictions on currency movements into or out of the 
country, but banks and exchange houses must keep records of 
transactions, and transactions involving more than $20,000 must be 
reported to supervisory authorities. Drug proceeds can be seized, but 
only if a drug trafficking case can be made against the launderer. 


A new banking law, “Ley de Entidades Financieras,” was proposed to 
the Congress in August 1991, which would put “financeras” (loan 
companies) under the control of the Superintendent of Banks and could 
make money laundering through these “financeras” more difficult. The 
proposed law would provide controls for financial institutions not 
subject to current banking law; the Superintendency would regulate all 
og mutual funds, savings and loan associations, credit cooperative, 
exchange houses, trusts and other intermediaries. But, the new law 
would not change bank secrecy provisions of current law which make it 
difficult to use information for arrest and prosecution. Exceptions can 
be obtained by judicial order. 


BRAZIL is a staging area for cocaine destined for Europe and the US, 
but recent investigations reveal the growing use of Brazil, the largest 
economy in Latin America and the most sophisticated financial sector 
in the region, as a financial link between Colombian cocaine cartels and 
major European and US cocaine distributors. 


Illicit narcotics money is transported through a variety of methods, 
= commonly wire transfers of funds and the movement of bulk cash 
——_ aircraft and couriers aboard commercial airline flights. One 
of the most commonly used methods of money laundering is through 
money exchanges and brokerage houses. There are indications that 
— from narcotics transactions are also being laundered through 
usinesses and through purchases of gold, real estate and land. Gold 
mined in the Brazilian Amazon has also reportedly been smuggled as a 
money laundering technique. Estimates of drug-related money passing 
between the US, Europe, and Brazil in the last four years are in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The movement of assets between the 
US and Brazil appears to be centered in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


The difficulty of estimating the magnitude of money pot menengien Shee 
compounded by restrictions on foreign currency transactions, w ich 
result in massive amounts of cash being physically transported out of 
the country. These restrictions have icaced create a vast, semi-legal 
parallel market where cruzieros are exchanged for dollars. Many 
wealth Brazilians hold accounts overseas, often in the US or Paraguay, 
creating another unregulated, unofficial flow. 
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Money laundering is prosecuted as a violation of the tax code, not under 
narcotics legislation. une Seuneenes ene See Denewee By sae 
bank secrecy laws which limit investigations to those where the 

have obtained a court warrant. However, ding legislation inclu or 
provisions to punish persons, including id ey involved in laundering 
narcotics assets. A proposal to amend the constitution would loosen 
bank secrecy laws. A new proposal on international cooperation is 
designed to incorporate provisions of the UN Convention. 


arrested in Italy last June as approximately one 
million Swiss francs into a ban t for 70 of 
cocaine delivered to Rotterdam. Another Brazil: who organized the 
ae es was arrested in August as he attempted to rt Ital 
for Brazil. DEA Drug Task Force and Interpol investigations wi 
various European host country counterparts indicate that the 
defendant has been involved in cocaine trafficking and money 
laundering for several years. Law enforcement officers have 
determined that over $1 billion were transferred to several bank 
accounts in the US. Another investigation involves the laundering of 
money through Brazil for the Medellin and Cali cartels, as well as for 
Italian organized crime elements. 


CHILE does not have able regula laundering laws and US officials 


There are several major "Tune ae they were depositing Three Brazilians were 


believe the absence of viable tions on transfers of currency into, 
out of, or within Chile has an increased problem with 
laundering, especially in northern Chile. Significant —— of 
money, cocaine paste and precursor chemicals reported| 

Arica, s town on the bender with Peru, and Iquique, a a hes pert 

north coast. The National Consul for Control of Narcotics Phas | been 
established to formulate a drug strategy. The government is 
considering a system to control movements of currency and monetary 
instruments in excess of $10,000, into or out of Chile. 


COLOMBIA cooperated strongly with US agencies on Operation Royal 
Flush, part of a determined effort by the G Gaviria Administration to 
work with US officials to reduce money laundering and other narcotics 
crimes. However, new problems e for enforcement agencies in 
both countries when, in an effort the US encour to modernize the 
Colombian economy, banking practices were liberalized to allow 
Colombians to repatriate f -held funds and to hold dollar 
accounts. DEA believes that t has been a massive influx of 
narcodollars as well as legitimate funds, as much as $1.5 billion in <~ 
nine months ending September 1991. More, agents say Polar Ca - ad 
investigations reveal quite vividly that vast amounts of narcodollars 
generated in the US are being wired directly into Colombian bank 
accounts, usually in corporate names. 


Money laundering is not a crime, per se, nor are there laws prohibiting 
Colombians from receiving, transferring and concealing proceeds or 
property derived from tra icking. DEA says ‘smurfin 4 seems to be the 
preferred method for depositing drug funds in U 





bank accounts; 
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the proceeds are wired to shell corporation accounts in Europe, or 

converted to monetary instruments, and then transported to Colombia. 
Legitimate businesses, as well as front companies and gold and 
precious metal dealers (some owned by traffickers), are also used to 
move funds to the US, Europe and Latin America, as are courier 
services (the “Mail of Witches”). 


One US investigation revealed that money was wired from Chi to 
accounts at Swiss banks in London, then wired back to Swiss in 
New York, where the money was used to buy Caterpillar-brand heavy 
equipment, which was exported to Colombia and sold to Colombian 
construction companies. 


The Gaviria administration is working with US officials on three efforts 
to a —— of oabiine dollars. = tax oe peo are 
co ting wi on enabling legislation and operatio gee 
formal negotiations should begin the first quarter of 1992. The 
Minister of Finance has tasked the Superintendent of Banking to 
formulate regulations to centralize financial information and it its 
exchange with foreign 7 ——_pammes The DAS is establishing a 
financial investigation task force. 


Colombia instituted a t in February that all financial 
institutions licensed to deal in foreign exc keep cash transaction 
records (CTR’s) on amounts over $10,000. 's must be retained for 
five years. To date, only one bank has a system to consolidate data 
from all its branches. Most but not all banks seem willing to establish 
procedures which will help prevent involvement in money laundering. 


ECUADOR is becoming an important money laundering center. US 
officials believe that money laundering is increasing but has not yet 
permeated the financial system to the same extent as in Colombia, or 
even Peru and Bolivia. US officials believe some Colombian and 
Peruvian traffickers are laundering narcodollars and other monies 
through Ecuador. In April, Camiaria C&FC.A, the largest exchange 
house, and two of its principals, were charged with participating in a 
$30 million drug money laundering scheme. One unofficial report was 
published, estimating that $400 million in drug — was laundered 
through Ecuadoran banks in 1989. Officially-repo exports of cash 
and monetary instruments totalled more than $5 million Y year for 
the last three years, while imports ranged from $35 million to $197 
million, suggesting — currency movement. If the $400 million 
figure is accurate, these other data could suggest traffickers are 
structuring transactions to avoid reporting requirements. 


Ecuador's long tradition of unrestricted currency exchange and bank 
secrecy, coupled with a plethora of exchange houses, some unregulated 
and situated in towns near the borders with Colombia and Peru, 
provides an inviting target for money laundering. It is difficult to 
separate drug money laundering from transactions related to 
long-established contraband trade and remittances from Ecuadorians 
working in the US. 
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The GOE is attempting to come to grips with the problem. Money 
laundering is illegal under the new narcotics law, and a number of 


other laws have passed to limit the money laundering threat, 
including a irement that banks record large currency transactions 
(in excess of $ ), which must be supplied to the central authorities 


upon request. Institutions are not required to report suspicious 
transactions; however, many financial institutions, at their own 
initiative, have imposed controls as tight or tighter than those of US 
institutions. There are no viable controls on bulk shipments of bank 
currency into or out of the country, but such controls are — 
considered. While reporting requirements apply to all formal financi 
institutions, including exchange houses, there is a small number of 
informal exchange houses, typically in border towns, which are still not 
effectively under government control. 


Colombians are active investors in Ecuador, particularly in real estate, 
farms, and construction but also in industry (including companies 
which import pre-cursor chemicals) and the financial sector. While 
some of the investment is no doubt from the proceeds of 
narcotrafficking, much of it is from the legitimate earnings of 
Colombians who are seeking a stable, safe environment in which to 
invest their assets. 


PARAGUAY is becoming a popular haven for drug mo launderers. 
Cash from sales of cocaine and marijuana is sepertedly laundered 
a banks, “financieras,” and exchange houses in Asuncion, Ciudad 
del Este and Pedro Juan Caballero. e “informal” or contraband 
sector of the economy is well-established and flourishes due to lax 
oversight. Contraband trade unrelated to narcotics introduces large 
sums of money into the financial system and complicates efforts to 
identify narcotics money laundering. Wealthy Brazilians and 
arose use Asuncion as a tax haven and banking alternative to 
ontevideo. 


Paraguay ratified the UN Convention but has not enacted legislation to 
bring the government into compliance. Money laundering is not 
illegal. There are no controls on the amount of money which can be 
brought into or taken out of the country. The Central Bank has 
indicated a willingness to cooperate in investigations and in 1991 
issued regulations requiring banks and other financial institutions to 
report all transactions of $10,000 or more. The government lacks the 
expertise to monitor the results of this reporting requirement and has 
requested US assistance. 


The 1989 anti-narcotics law authorized for seizure of assets related to 
narcotics offenses, including bank accounts, transportation assets, and 
land used to grow illicit crops. The GOP has not used its relatively new 
asset forfeiture and seizure legislation aggressively. Seized assets are 
held by the judiciary pending resolution of a case, which can drag on for 
years in the cumbersome and notoriously slow and backlogged judicial 
system. The national Anti-Narcotics etariat (SENAD) plans to 
review the 1989 law and recommend modifications. 
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PERU is not an important international financial center or tax haven, 
but US currency seizure data and other information confirm that a 
significant amount of US currency is being laundered through Peru's 
parallel market. 


Peruvian drug traffickers are believed to keep much of their proceeds 
outside Peru. , unds repatriated by Peruvian or — trafficking 
organizations for purchasing or processing cocaine for export, 
consumption by criminals or investment in Peru are often converted 
locally or laundered. Dollars are normally exchanged for Peruvian 
currency by currency exchange houses or street vendors. Cocaine 
traffickers are said not to trust the stability of the Peruvian financial 
system; moreover, until mid-1990, Peru's links with the international 
financial system were adversely affected by fiscal and exchange rate 
policies of the GOP. 


President Fujimori has emphasized re-integration of Peru into the 
international financial system, wowagy by rey & free convertability of 
Peruvian currency against the dollar 991 law put control of 
financial institutions into the hands of the market and permitted 
operations by f banks. The new banking law also implemented 
controls to curb monitor the growth of non-traditional banking and 
financial institutions. However, while officials express a strong 
willingness to combat money laundering, and promise to investigate 
efforts to launder drug proceeds, ation directed at narcotics money 
laundering has not passed. Money laundering is not a criminal offense, 
= — have been no siguilleant arrests or prosecutions for money 
aundering. 


Peruvian law protects bank secrecy and permits anonymous accounts. 
Measures that would restrain use of the formal financial system to 
move funds internationally are weak or nonexistent; since restoration 


of convertability of the Parenien sol the dollar, no legal 
restrictions have existed on the amount of Peruvian or foreign currency 
which may be t into or out of Peru. Drug in large 


amounts have been rved moving from the US through Peru to other 
financial centers. 


In October 1991, Peru signed a currency transaction recordi 
agreement with the US (negotiated under ion 4702 of the 19 
Anti-Drug Act) which uires banks to maintain records of cash 
transactions in excess $10,000 and provides for exchanges of 
information between the Superintendent of Banking and the US 
Treasury in connection with the investigation or prosecution of 
narcotics money laundering. The Superintendent has _ issued 
regulations requiring financial institutions to maintain the records. 


SURINAME is not an important financial center, and_ the 
non-convertible nature of its currency and the small size of its financial 
market would nominally militate against drug traffickers using its 
commercial banks and other financial institutions to launder money. 
However, the Justice Minister has stated that laundering of 
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drug money is a serious lem which has contributed to the explosive 
growth of the black in foreign currency. The Justice Minister 
pledged to introduce legislation which would make money laundering 
more difficult and subject to strong penalties. Such legislation has yet 
to be submitted to the National Assembly. Money laundering is a crime 
under executive “economic crime” decrees, which are unspecific and 
essentially unenforceable. Banks are not required to maintain records 
of large curre transactions; most commercial banks do so on a 
voluntary basis, but without any great degree of consistency. Currency 
brought into Suriname must be reported to the government, but it is 
generally assumed that such controls are widely evaded. 


preety wt: Spadina acy damper ic ot aemnapally ners + ny en ni 
strong bank secrecy laws, few restrictions on dollar accounts, no foreign 
exchange controls, and no taxes on income or deposits. US law 
enforcement identified large amounts of narcotics money moving 
through Uruguayan financial institutions and e houses duri 
Operation C-Chase and Polar Cap (approximately million th 

two accounts in Uruguay and about $33 million in wire transfers 
highlighted the two investigations). Banking authorities believe that, 
after the 1989 US invasion of Panama, drug traffickers used 
Montevideo as a financial center to transfer narcodollars to the 
Bahamas, Madrid, Bogota and Switzerland. 


US and many Uruguayan officials believe that narcotics traffickers 
continue to launder money through the Uruguayan banks and exchange 
houses, although there is no conclusive evidence that the problem is 
widespread or systemic. 


The financial m has a tation as a ional tax haven. Most 
international its come Brazil and Argentina, and these 
transactions d mask money laundering activity. Relatively few 
dollar deposits are converted into Uruguayan pesos or lent out locally. 
Observers suspect that money laundering is centered in the currency 
exchange houses, which have fewer record keeping requirements than 
banks. Other money laundering schemes involve the bullion trade; 


although not a producer, Uruguay is a major exporter of gold. 


All exchange houses must be licensed with the central bank, but, it was 
once possible for exchange houses to mask their ownership by issuing 
stock in the form of “bearer shares.” As of May 1991, however, the 
central bank stopped licensing exchange houses that were held with 
— shares, which should make it difficult to buy exchange houses 
secretly. 


— experts consider current money laundering laws to be 
ambiguous. Money laundering in and of itself is not a crime; 
launderers can be convicted only if it is established that they acted as 
accessories to a crime such as narcotics trafficking. Officials plan to 


introduce stronger legislation during the 1992 parliamentary session. 
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Under regulations established in June, 1991, banks must keep records 
of all transactions in excess of $10,000, and must require identification 
of all clients participating in such transactions. Banks are not required 
to report this data regularly to any central authority, alt the 
central bank has access to all bank records. Law enforcement officials 
can obtain a judicial order giving them access to specific records only if 
they demonstrate probable cause. There are no “due diligence” or 
“banker negligence’ laws but bankers can be held liable for violating 
bank secrecy laws. Regulations on record-keeping and customer 
identification also apply to exchange house transactions, and to 
transactions in precious metals, although these regulations are difficult 
to enforce. There are no limits on the amount of currency that may be 
taken in or out of the country. 


On May 6, 1991, Uruguay and the US signed an MLAT, now awaiti 
ratification in both countries. A U an appeals court has ru 
is citer Inebtentan ts ok on enone le offense under the existing 
extradition treaty. wet a ar and US officials are discussing whether 
an interpretive protocol to the treaty is needed to resolve this issue. 


VENEZUELA has strong appeal to traffickers and money launderers: 
on the border with Colombia, it is a transhipment point for cocaine, has 
a weak judicial system, a banking system with established 
international connections but few controls, and a sophisticated business 
environment. US officials believe that traffickers have begun using the 
Venezuelan financial system more extensively to shelter or transfer 


drug proceeds. 


There are no substantive data to profile the patterns and extent of drug 

. However, a few cases involving requests for information (under 
the US/Venezuelan bilateral laundering agreement and between 
law enforcement ncies) indicate traffickers are using the 
sophisticated Venezuelan financial apparatus. Moreover, recent large 
capital inflows into the Venezuelan stock market have led to 
speculation that some funds may be drug money. 


Venezuela signed the first currency transaction recording agreement 
with the US. Although money laundering is not a crime, Venezuela 
instituted a irement in January that all financial institutions 
licensed to deal in foreign exchange keep cash transaction ne 
(CTR) on amounts over $10,000. Some institutions are providing CTR's 
on amounts as low as $2000. An IRS-sponsored financial investigations 
course was held in November; the US will provide more advanced 


oe to — bilateral ation and to facilitate 
establishment of a centralized data bank for CTRs. 
EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC 


Several trends are worth noting. Asian financial industries are 

maturing and adjusting to take part in and manage what has become 

one of the world’s more vigorous financial sectors. Most changes are 

compelled by the need to remain competitive; for some, new directions 

are being taken to comply with international conventions and 

on in a few, banking and other scandals are driving the 
an 


ges. 


c 
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Money !/aundering countermeasures are being adopted by governments 
large and small. Japan has enacted new banking laws criminalizing 
money laundering. Singapore is following suit and has introduced asset 
forfeiture provisions. Hong Kong is focusing strongly on criminal 
elements. Australia’s strong currency transaction controls are being 
augmented by new regulations governing wire transfers. These four 
and New Zealand are members of FATF and are implementing its 40 
recommendations. Thailand has new asset forfeiture legislation. 
Korea's decision to open its financial markets in 1992 will shake up its 
currently unregulated finance companies. A number of governments 
have begun complying with provisions of the UN Convention. 


From a narcotics perspective, the increased regulation of banking 
systems, and especially new counter-measures, are welcome. The surge 
in Asian opium and heroin production is creating vast new wealth 
attracting traffickers from all points on the globe. But, there are gaps 
in coverage and no one has found a workable method to regulate 
non-bank financial institutions, especially the underground ethnic 
Chinese family banking systems. 


This is a critical gap, because the trend is for drug proceeds to be well 
layered into Asian financial systems (money handlers, exchange 
houses, front companies ranging from jewelry shops to major 
import/export firms, private banks, etc) before such funds reach a 
commercial bank. Indeed, given the increasingly sophisticated methods 
being used by money managers retained by drug traffickers, some 
bankers and financial experts question whether funds finally deposited 
in banks can even be identified as drug proceeds. 


The third trend of note is the spread of drug proceeds activity. 
Rodriguez Gacha had accounts in Hong Kong and Japan, and Asian and 
Western traffickers worked accounts in most of the region’s major 
financial centers. But, US officials have indications of even more 
money traffic in many parts of the re —. In every sector, the concern 
is about the vulnera ifity of the smaller banks. There are increasing 
reports of drug proceeds Prncthesert by Taiwanese concerns. Meanwhile, 
Tinian has legalized gambling, and governments in the Marianas and 
Carolines are liberalizing their banking structures to become haven 
banking centers, which could make all of them vulnerable. There are 
other reports suggesting a drug service industry is emerging in the 
Pacific, not unlike the drug service industry in the Caribbean. 


Not least, there is continuing concern about the flood of heroin from 
East Asia, and heightened concern about the increased seizures of 
cocaine, indicating expansion of that traffic in the region. 


AUSTRALIA has money-laundering legislation similar to US 
legislation, covering domestic and international transactions in the 
opinion of US officials, the banking system has no obvious weaknesses 
that would attract drug traffickers. Building on its success with its 
cash transactions reporting system, adopted in 1988 and 
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modeled after US law, Australia is now considering legislation to record 
international wire transfers, and require reporting of international 
transfers by cash dealers and other non-bank institutions. Asset 
forfeiture is carried out under the 1987 proceeds of crime act. The 1901 
customs act is civil-based and also allows for the confiscation of illegal 
goods and conveyances. 


Australia and the US have historically had distinctly different drug 
trafficking problems, but are being drawn into closer cooperation. 
Several major Chinese heroin smuggling organizations have been 
supplying the US and Australian markets simultaneously, often using 
the same couriers and controllers. Australia has also been used as a 
money transfer point for traffickers moving US profits back to Hon 

Kong. Recently, a Brazilian organization in Sydney was detected 
wiring money to a business in Newark, and also wiring what is believed 
to be drug money to a notorious drug money launderer in New York, 
money which was then wired to Belgium and Switzerland. This 
organization was allegedly structuring or “‘smurfing” its wire 
transmittals in Australia to avoid reporting requirements. Also, some 
US trafficking groups are now shipping cocaine to Australia, although 
the bulk comes directly to Australia from South America. 


Given these circumstances, US officials believe there is a need for an 
interchange of drug-related financial information; a Mutual Legal 
Assistance Treaty is being negotiated now for this exchange of 
information and also to facilitate mutual seizure of drug-related assets. 
Australia will ratify the UN Convention when the various states 
approve implementing legislation. 


BURMA (Myanmar), where the free market exchange rate is 17 times 
the official rate, experiences widespread money laundering associated 
with its huge opium and heroin trade, but most profits from Burma's 
drug trade are held outside the country. Traffickers and smugglers do 
not use the government banking system, relying instead on the 
extensive Chinese money exchange network. Gold and US dollars are 
in constant demand because traffickers lack confidence in the Burmese 
currency, which has undergone three demonetizations since 
independence. Asset seizure under certain circumstances is built into 
Burma's basic narcotics law of 1974, reducing the necessity for separate 
legislation. There is little or no domestic capacity for carrying out 
financial investigations, however, and GOB enforcement efforts are 
hindered by the absence of a basic conspiracy law. 


CHINA rigorously enforces its criminal law, including confiscation of 
property and asset seizure and punishment. There are no known legal 
technicalities drug traffickers could use to shield assets. The Chinese 
criminal code allows confiscation of part or all of the property owned by 
a person convicted of a crime. Laws relating to “crimes undermining 
the socialist economic order” list confiscation of property as one of the 
punishments for smuggling. The 1990 drug law lists confiscation of 
property as a penalty for trafficking in drugs. 
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HONG KONG, the world’s fourth largest financial center (after New 
York, London and Tokyo), has taken aggressive steps to curb dru 
money laundering, but still dominates the East Asian drug financi 

markets. Hong Kong is used by drug traffickers to launder their 
proceeds, primarily from heroin sales, and is also a money transfer 
point. Money laundering occurs in both banking and non-bank 
financial system. 


The UK ratified the UN Convention in June, 1991, with applicability 
extending to Hong Kong as sou as the territory has the necessary 
complying legislation in place. 


Hong Kong has pro an organized crime bill, somewhat similar to 
the US "RICO" (Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations) 
statute which will make the laundering of the proceeds of organized 
crime an offense. Under current law, money laundering is a criminal 
offense only in relation to drug trafficking proceeds. Although money 
laundering is not a criminal offense per se, the Hong Kong authorities 
can and do arrest people for aiding and abetting the movement of drug 

— (activities which are considered as money laundering in the 

). 


Financial institutions are not required to maintain records of lar 
currency transactions and there are no _ currency’ controls. 
Nevertheless, banks, restricted license banks and deposit-taking 
companies are required to notify the government if they know or have 
reasonable grounds to believe that suspicious activities are taking 
place. The Association of Banks and Deposit-Taking Companies has 
issued guidelines to assist members in identifying such transactions. 
The Commissioner of Banking has also issued guidelines, modelled 
closely on Basle Committee principles. Hong ome is —- 
applying these guidelines to the informal sector, e.g., insurance an 
securities sector and the silver and gold exchanges. Individuals and 
institutions making disclosures are protected from civil liabilities. 


Hong Kong’s drug trafficking (recovery of proceeds) ordinance came into 
effect in 1989. This law empowers the government to trace, freeze and 
confiscate proceeds of persons convicted of drug trafficking offenses. A 
wide variety of assets can be seized, including bank accounts, cash, 
jewelry, cars, real estate as well as legitimate businesses used as 
fronts. More than $40 million in drug-related assets have been frozen 
under this ordinance. 


In January 1991, the US-Hong Kong drug designation agreement came 
into effect which provides for the enforcement, on a reciprocal basis, of 
confiscation orders against drug assets. Over $45 million in such 
assets have been restrained in Hong Kong and the US under this 
agreement. The Hong Kong Government's position is that assets 
should remain where they are seized, unless otherwise agreed to in a 

articular case. This ition on asset sharing and other money 
taker re issues were Renunaed during talks with Treasury, State and 
Justice officials in Hong Kong last July. 
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Local banking groups object to any requirement to maintain records of 
and/or report large currency transactions, but the financial community 
cooperates with enforcement efforts to trace funds. 


INDONESIA is reportedly considering legislation covering money 
laundering, conspiracy and asset seizure. vie mene is not a significant 
money laundering country, although its open currency exchange regime 
would normally make this a possibility. Current bank secrecy law 
complicates police efforts to investigate narcotics crimes. If police 
suspect that assets related to drugs have been deposited in a bank, they 
must first obtain a court warrant and then obtain permission from the 
Ministry of Finance, a time-consuming procedure. The police can freeze 
bank accounts while in the process of obtaining permission, but money 
can be moved out of the country relatively quickly under the open 
currency system. The 1976 narcotics law, which allows for seizure and 
forfeiture of narcotics-related assets, could also be used in money 
laundering cases, but has a high burden of proof and does not appear to 
be vigorously enforced. 


JAPAN has adopted new legislation on money laundering, signalling a 
much higher level of official interest in this problem by public officials 
of the world’s third largest banking center. Until the Diet passed 
financial control laws on October 2, 1991, there were virtually no legal 
tools available to Japanese narcotic enforcement officers to seize funds 
acquired through drug trafficking. In fact, the bank secrecy statutes 
made it extremely difficult for law enforcement agencies even to 
examine drug traffickers’ financial institution records. As a 
consequence, there have been very few investigations which can 
support or deny the belief that a great deal of money laundering takes 
place. When Japanese law enforcement agencies begin to implement 
the country’s new anti-money laundering laws, the extent of drug 
traffickers’ exploitation of the financial system here will become clearer. 


US officials believe that a significant amount of money laundering, 
moog Me money laundering, has been occurring in Japan for 
years. *“boryokudan,” Japan’s 87,000-member organi crime 
syndicates are likely to have taken advantage of the wide-open 
Japanese banking system. With approximately 40 percent of their 
illicit income estimated to be derived from drug trafficking, it is 
improbable that they would not exploit a financial environment which 
has been so unprotected against money laundering. The “boryokudan” 
traffic primarily in methamphetamine and moron about 95 percent of 
that market in Japan. The national police agency reports that in 1990 
and 1991 “boryokudan" members constituted 44.2 and 43.9 percent of 
methamphetamine arrests, respectively. Many Japanese officials in 
the law enforcement community, including Japanese Customs, believe 
that the “boryokudan” have been exploiting Japan's financial 
institutions for years. 


There have been several cases in which Colombian traffickers are 
believed to have used Japanese overseas banks or sent money to banks 
in Japan. Bank secrecy lon however, prevented further investigation 
of these accounts. There have been increasingly frequent but largely 
unconfirmed reports of collaboration between the “boryokudan” and the 
cocaine cartels in cocaine trafficking. There is no evidence, however, 
ma suggests that heroin or cannabis proceeds are being laundered in 
apan. 
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The new laws will bring Japan into conformance with the UN 
Convention. The effective date of the new laws will be set within one 
year by cabinet order. The new laws criminalize money laundering and 
require financial institutions to report suspicious accounts and 
transactions. The laws also authorize confiscation of bank deposits and 
other assets identified as drug proceeds. 


Legal requirements levied on financial institutions regulated by the 
new laws cannot be stated with much specificity since development of 
supporting legislation is ongoing. Financial institutions will be 
required to report various types of transactions above threshold 
amounts of money, i.e., five million yen ($40,000) for conversions to 
foreign currency and 30 million yen ($234,000) for domestic currency 
transactions. 


KOREA has strict controls on the transit of large sums of money and, 
while money laundering is not prohibited, there have been no cases of 
money laundering. However, bank secrecy laws, the ability to open 
bank accounts under third party or even fictitious names, coupled with 
the large methamphetamine trade with Japan, would suggest a high 
degree of vulnerability to money launderers. In at least one instance 
uncovered by Operation Royal Flush, Cali cartel funds are believed to 
have passed through Korea. 


When opening a bank account (real), the applicant provides the bank a 
personal stampmark, called “tojang’. The bank provides a passbook 
whose number with the client name are recorded in the bank’s central 
computer. Korea also allows “no name” accounts for banking or stock 
trading; the bank would have its number, a copy of the client's “tojang” 
and a secret four-digit code supplied by the client. Any person having 
the passbook, “tojang” and 4% can conduct business through the 
account. Korea will allow foreign investors beginning in 1992, but only 
for “real” accounts. 


LAOS is not a place where one would consider laundering money. 
Large transactions would attract the sort of attention money 
laundering schemes are meant to avoid. Laos is not considered an 
important financial center; it is only now establishing a commercial 
banking system, with the assistance of international consultants. The 
legal system is also nascent. Laos has very strict laws on the export of 
Lao currency, but there are no specific laws on the laundering of 
currency as none have been considered necessary to date. There are 
also no specific laws dealing with asset seizure for narcotics offenders. 


MALAYSIA is not considered a money laundering center, despite its 
advanced financial infrastructure and active banking industry and 
involvement in the heroin trade, but the Malaysian island of Labuan is 
becoming a tax and banking haven and could be exploited by Asian 
drug traffickers. Evidence indicates some Malaysian financial 
concerns, especially in Penang, may be involved in laundering funds 
from narcotics trafficking. 
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The GOM’s asset seizure law specifically proscribes the laundering of 
funds obtained through illegal means (e.g. narcotics trafficking). 
Malaysia maintains a generally liberal policy on foreign exchange 
transactions and the repatriation of aad ¢ profits. Foreign exchange 
transactions of more than M$10,000 ($3,700) require a foreign exchange 
control license. The commercial bank may provide the license without 
central bank approval for transactions between M$10,000 and M$10 
million ($3.7 million) but the license forms are sent to the central bank 
and are made available to law enforcement officials. A transaction 
ee M$10 million requires the specific approval of the central 
ank. 


Malaysian law provides police investigators with full access to bank 
records, feria rin te existing bank secrecy laws. It also 
specifically permits sharing investigatory material with foreign law 
enforcement authorities. e police have actively pursued mone 

laundering and asset seizure cases and have cooperated closely wit 

DEA and other foreign enforcement agencies. 


NAURU, like other Pacific Basin island nations, has established an 
offshore financial sector that could attract narcotics proceeds. Nauru is 
a zero tax haven, offering a wide variety of reek ries and financial 
services, and front and shell companies can be easily established (48 
hours). More, the government actively encourages foreign investment 
in trade and holding corporations, insurance — reinsurance 
corporations, and international banking and finance services. The 
government denies a narcotics problem. 


NEW ZEALAND is not a significant money laundering center. Money 
laundering legislation is scheduled for parliamentary action in 1992. 
Currently, money laundering is not a criminal offense. Banks monitor 
large currency transactions but reporting requirements do not permit 
law enforcement officials to use them effectively to identify and control 
transactions by narcotics traffickers. 


New Zealand controls laundering of profits from illicit narcotics traffick 
through its conspiracy laws. eee have been no money laundering 
ine serena to date. The GNZ ho to pass asset forfeiture 
egislation, based in part on a US model. Much of the impetus to pass 
narcotics legislation is not only to obtain funds from seized assets to 
support control activities but also to harmonize New Zealand laws with 
those of other countries. 


PHILIPPINES bank secrecy laws and other factors would normally 
attract money launderers, but there is little evidence of any significant 
laundering of drug proceeds. Some laundering could occur without 
government knowledge, because the Philippines is one of the source 
countries for Japan's very active met lemme, a or “shabu” traffic, 
which the Japanese value at more than $3 billion, but there are no laws 
or mechanisms that are directed to money laundering. Still, US 
authorities discount any suggestion that the Philippines is increasing 
in importance as a money laundering center. 
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SINGAPORE. a major financial center in Southeast Asia and one of the 
world’s largest foreign exchange centers, is preparing to lift the veil of 
bank secrecy to assist in narcotics investigations. The Monetary 
Authority of Singapore and the Home Ministry have drafted legislation 
to counter money laundering and authorize narcotics-related asset 
forfeitures. 


US authorities suspect that significant narcotics money laundering has 
taken place in Singapore, but have no estimates on volume. The 
Monetary Authority of Singapore (MAS), which has a deserved 
reputation for tight control of the banking system, disputes contentions 
that money laundering is significant or widespread. The presence of 
dozens of offshore banks, the stability of the economy and government, 
and the existence of strict bank secrecy law would appear to make 
Singapore an attractive target for money launderers. | sale recent 
cases suggest that traffickers who have penetrated the Singapore 
banking system did so by first making “placement” through banks or 
financial institutions outside Singapore, then having the funds 
transferred. 


Officials from these agencies say the legislation will criminalize money 
laundering, permit the sharing of financial and other data with foreign 
investigators, enforce foreign forfeiture orders including both civil and 
criminal cases (but no administrative forfeitures), provide for 
temporary freezing of assets and make other improvements in current 
law -- which already requires records of eonsial transactions, 
reporting of suspicious transactions, and disclosure of beneficial owners 
of accounts. Singapore no longer permits numbered accounts, which 
the legislation will abolish. The legislation may also contain a 
presumption that assets earned or acquired six years before conviction 
on a drug trafficking offense were derived from drug trafficking. 


Equally significant from the US perspective, the legislation would 
reportedly lift certain bank secrecy restrictions concerning financial 
information even if the criminal investigation is initiated outside of 
ere Singaporean customs would be allowed to seize cash at the 
border if it appears to be narcotics-related. 


The proposed legislation would also authorize bilateral agreements or 
treaties for facilitating mutual assistance in drug cases, and 
criminalize the laundering of drug proceeds in conformity with the UN 
Convention. Upon enactment of the asset forfeiture legislation, the 
GOS intends to accede to the UN Convention. (Currently, the GOS 
abides by most elements of the Convention, with the notable exception 
of its prohibition against banks sharing information that is protected 
under Singapore's bank secrecy laws). 


The GOS is also cooperating more fully in multilateral efforts to combat 
money laundering. Singapore has joined Hong Kong and the members 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council as the only non-OECD members of the 
Financial Action Task Force. Singapore's announcement of its decision 
to join FATF came at the end of a round of bilateral 
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talks with officials from Treasury, State and Justice last July, at which 
the Washington officials made a strong case for FATF and Asian 

articipation, and received briefings on pro changes in Singapore's 
tne and asset forfeiture laws. The Monetary Authority of 
Singapore endorsed the 40 recommendations which FATF declared in 
1990. 


Through Operation CUBS, DEA and Singapore authorities have 
identified numerous business entities and bank accounts. With DEA 
assistance, Singapore officials have investigated a major trading 
company in the Chinese underground banking system, which was 
facilitating the movement of drug money into and out of Thailand. 


Singapore has recently extradited three defendants (Thai nationals) in 
the KON Yu-leung case, who allegedly were the suppliers for the KON 
organization in the mid-1980s, and reportedly received much of their 
financing through Singapore. These were the first “third country” 
nationals to be extradited to the US. 


THAILAND has the potential to become Asia’s next significant money 
laundering center, not only because of the high volume of drug deals 
taking place, but because neighboring financial centers are attempting 
to curb money laundering. While not thought of in the past as a 
er money laundering center, Thailand has the in ients; it is 
a hub for heroin and other drug trafficking from the Golden Triangle, 
and it has a two-tiered system of banks and underground financial 
syndicates, both with ties to the major financial centers ( pee Kong 
and Singapore); inadequate narcotics control activities; inadequate 
cross-border currency monitoring; and no money laundering control 
laws. There is already significant money laundering occurring in the 
Thai-Malaysia border area. 


Most Thai and Sino-Thai traffickers work through financial syndicates 
based in Hong Kong and elsewhere and bypass the formal Thai banking 
system, which has n used mostly for in-country transfers. Even in 

ailand, traffickers primarily use Chinese gold shops, finance 
companies or other businesses, connected to the Chinese underground 
banking system which can send large amounts of money around the 
world in minutes. Thailand has strict controls on currency leaving the 
country, but not on entry. Nigerian traffickers, apparently increasing 
in number, are declaring large sums of cash on entry, which may be due 
to their lack of access to the underground system. West Africans, 
oe Nigerians, are involved in 35 percent of heroin seizures in 

ailand, and reportedly are smuggling currency out of the US to buy 
heroin in Thailand. 


However, public reports have begun to question how much money not 
only moves out of Thailand, but how much stays and what effect it has. 
A recent study by a private economic research institute, using 
admittedly soft data, reported that money from narcotics trafficking 
remaining in the Thai economy could amount to four billion dollars 
annually. 
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These figures haven't been affirmed by the government, but Thai 
authorities plan to examine narcotics-related financial transactions 
more closely with the implementation of new conspiracy and asset 
forfeiture laws. There are no mo laundering laws per se, but the 
Thai will consider such laws should present legislation prove 
inadequate. Narcotics legislation containing conspiracy and asset 
forfeiture provisions was adopted August 16, 1991. The Thai 
government has not pursued any conspiracy or financial investigations, 
alleging a lack of training which DEA is now preparing to provide. 


TAIWAN also has the potential to become a money laundering center. 
It has a strong banking system, and a well-established Chinese 
underground financial system; no narcotics a controls; 
and access to major narcotics trading e Taiwan is not 
considered to be an important Eset Asia ional financial center at 
this time, Taiwan authorities were quoted in November as sharing this 
concern that Taiwan could eventually become a major money 
laundering center. 


Taiwan authorities seek to prevent money laundering, regardless of the 
source of the money, and senior Taiwan law enforcement officials, 
including Wu Tung- ing, director general of the Ministry of Justice 
Investigative Branch (MJIB) are on record as stating that they will 
prosecute to the fullest extent any Taiwan official, regardless of rank, 
who is demonstrated to be involved in money laundering. 


Narcotics money laundering in Taiwan is heroin related. Funds 
entering Taiwan can be transferred from the official banking system to 
the unofficial traditional remittance system and vice versa. Money 
laundering that does occur in Taiwan can take place both within the 
official banking system and in the non-bank financial system. 


Money laundering is a criminal offense. Banks are uired to 
maintain records of financial transactions in excess of one million New 
Taiwan Dollars (ntd) although there is no central authority which 
monitors such NTD transactions Taiwan law places a ceiling of $3 
million or the equivalent in foreign currencies, entity and 
annum, on all outward and inward remittances of foreign currencies, 
and banks are required to report foreign exchange transactions to the 
central bank. Banks are required to report suspicious financial 
transactions, but there are no guidelines which define suspicious 
transactions. 


There are no legal exchange houses or non-banking financial 
institutions. Ilowever, there are unlicensed or illegal exchange houses 
which are said to be recipients of drug money from Hong Kong. 


VANUATU is an offshore financial center and tax haven but there 
continues to be little or no evidence nc we that traffickers have 
taken advantage of these attractive financial facili 


ties. 





EUROPE 


The European Community policy directive on drug money laundering 
was adopted in June 1991, and the Twelve have until January 1, 1993 
to adopt conforming islation. EC members are also adopting 
legislation to conform with the Community's Second Banking Directive, 
a central feature of the economic reforms associated with "1992". These 
policies are having an extended effect; other European governments 
which covet EC membership are adjusting their legislation to meet 
these standards. Members of the European Free de Association 
have agreed to harmonize their banking rules with the EC under plans 
to create a European Economic Area. Thus, January 1, 1993, should 
put a cap on if not end all the European arguments Ha voluntary vs 
statutory controls, relying on bankers to regulate their own houses or 
have them regulated, permissive vs mandatory reporting of suspicious 
transactions. 


This review then is most certainly a look-in-time for the Twelve, and 
much of the rest of Europe as well. Much of the legislative status noted 
here could change substantially during the year. 


Eastern Europe is particularly vulnerable to money laundering, given 
its emerging monetary policies, lack of adequate countermeasures and 
limited monitoring ability. It is important when viewing the Eastern 
situation to acknowledge the strong roles played by non-bank financial 
institutions. US analysts believe that hard currencies like the dollar, 
nd and D-mark could circulate readily without passing through any 
anks. Observers are agreed that the banking systems in Poland and 
Hungary are the most advanced, with Czechoslovakia not far behind. 
Bulgaria and Romania are struggling, and Yugoslavia is riven by civil 
war. The —— in the republics of the former Soviet Union 
are not analyzed 


There are new questions posed by "1992" and the common financial 
market that won't really be answered until 1993. The goal is to make it 
easier to move cash and monetary instruments across the Community. 
The question which narcotics and other enforcement officers have 
raised is whether it will also be easier for narcotics traffickers to move 
drug money across Europe? 


With the implementation of new EC regulations to open borders 
between member nations, Belgian customs, for example, has been 
forced to curtail significantly border inspection operations. causing a 
decline in apprehensions of drug traffickers transiting Belgium while 
moving narcotics between France and the Netherlands. 


In the end, many national checkpoints having given way, the first line 
of defense against money laundering in Europe is the bank -- every 
bank, large or small. 
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AUSTRIA liberalized cross-border capital transactions on November 4, 
1991, a freedom of capital movements necessary to possible Austrian 
membership in the Community. At the same time, the 
Austrian National Bank closed a ntial loophole for money 
laundering by requiring that trustees depositing money must disclose 
the identity of the beneficial owner; previously, ‘sreigners could not 
hold anonymous accounts, but Austrian trustees could open such 
accounts for them. In another positive step, the Federal Chamber of 
the Econom ye aa a ge ne depos: oe ay banks to 
require proof of identity anyone e equivalent in any 
foreign currency of 200,000 schillings (about $18,100). This rule of 
disclosure was welcome, the previous threshhold having been $50,000. 


The stricter rules on anonymity do not apply to schillings deposits into 
savings accounts, which are a long-standing tradition in Austrian 
banking. However, these accounts are only available to Austrians; they 
are denominated only in schillings; and money cannot be moved by wire 
into or out of the accounts. Many Austrians consider these accounts to 
be a central element of the country’s independent, neutral status. 


The Federal Chamber of the Economy issued an “expanded declaration 
of due diligence” which requires henke not to carry out business when 
there are reasonable doubts about the in of the money. Special 
attention will be paid, Austrian officials said, to transactions that could 
be connected with money laundering. Austria's tight bank secrecy laws 
are still considered to create at least the potential for its banks to be 
used to launder drug ae sy a potential that may have increased 
with the —. of banking laws in Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
Austrian officials are working to close these loopholes, and change the 
country’s banking laws to accord with EC directives. 


Efforts are underway to amend the penal code to allow ratification of 
the UN Convention, as early as Spring 1992, including an amendment 
making money laundering a crime. urrently, banks are required to 
maintain records of large veri transactions, and they report data 
regularly to the Austrian Central Bank (Austria’s federal reserve). 


BELGIUM is not a money laundering center but it is an intermediate 
point on an established air route linking Lagos, Chicago and Toronto; 
the focal = Antwerp, is Europe's third ‘.¥ ports Ni _ 
nationals frequently use this route to transport US dollars to 

Regulators are completing the final stages of the vain. 
liberalization of the financial system = — to prepare it for 
competitive EC single market conditions. um passed legislation in 
1991 making money =e a crime. aw provides for the 


seizure of assets but onl irectly velated to “the crime. However, 


bank secrecy laws are still so strong that police do not have the tools to 
actually enforce the law. Belgium's law on receiving stolen property 
states that a person is criminally liable if they knowingly receive stolen 
property that was removed, diverted or obtained through crime. 
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BULGARIA is not considered a narcotics money laundering center, 
however, it’s authorities have expressed concern that the country’s 
financial liberalization, coupled with its geographic position on the 
“Balkan Route” for heroin, might attract such funds and have stated 
their to assist in iavestign ations of such activities. 
Following years of communist rule, Bulgaria's sector is 
te tit to decentralize. However, the lack of a convertible currency 
prevents it from becoming a envictions are financial center of any 

lly in a state of 


flux with significant regulatory poe Bulgaria expects to 
ratify the Convention in early 1992, and has provisionally applied 
the Convention to the extent possible. Additional implementing 


legislation is expected following ratification. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (The Czech and Slovak Federal Republic) is 
building a democratic political system and a market economy after 
more than forty years of Communist rule, which ended with the “velvet 
revolution” of late 1989. Creation of a banking system compatible with 
a market economy ranks high among the challenges the CSFR faces. 
The CSFR, having completed an associated agreement with the EC, 
now seeks to make its banking laws fully compatible with those of the 
EC including laws relating to money laundering. 


The CSFR has undertaken substantial privatization of small 
businesses and privatization of thousands of large enterprises will soon 
begin. Many people in Czechoslovakia worry whether the money being 
used in the privatization process is clean, or was obtained in some 
questionable fashion. The Federal Ministry of Finance is actively 
- ng the legislative and procedural basis for addressing the problem 

“dirty money.” “Dirty money” and “mone laundering are perhaps 
cme broader terms in Czechoslovakia than in the US. In common 
parlance, the same term is used both for money derived from illegal 
activities such as narcotics trafficking and for earnings that simply 
have not been taxed. By all indications, the latter problem is so far 
much larger than the former. The Federal Finance Ministry sees a 
need to attack both problems simultaneously. 


The CSFR, however, does not have a single law on dirty — or 
money laundering Hiding the origin money originating 
criminal acts would become a crime under the new draft criminal code. 
Better ways of identifying financial flows are also included in ——— laws 
on the Czechoslovak te Bank and on banking in general, a 
by the Federal Government November 7 for transmission to the Prleral 
Assembly. Under these laws, the state bank would have to establish 
regulations for the handling of money. The law would require banks to 
check the identity of parties making deposits over 100,000 
Czechoslovak Crowns ($3400) and of those seeking to rent safety 
deposit boxes. Banks also would be able to refuse to serve clients who 
wished to remain anonymous; the civil code has heen amended 
eliminating the right of anonymity for depositors. The law would also 
uire banks to report transactions over 100,000 crowns to law 
enforcement authorities for a period of five years. 
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A residue of the former Communist regime is a system of tax offices 
ill-equip to effectively differentiate between legal and illegal monies 
in a market economy. 


DENMARK is not an important financial center nor a major narcotics 
money laundering center, al cocaine and a ee and 
paesees hashish revenues as well, have been la through the 

anking system. Denmark is not a transit point for money, but rather 
it is seen by drug traffickers as one more hidi lace where law 
enforcement authorities would not normally The money 
laundered here has been both local and foreign. There were two recent 
major cases of money laundering by Colombian drug smugglers, in 
which the bank accounts were seized. 


Senior Danish officials have promised that the UN Convention will be 
ratified by next summer. Money laundering and other needed 
legislation has been drafted and submitted to the Folketing. Money 
laundering is not now a criminal offense. Banks are not required to 
maintain records of large currency transactions. However, all bank 
transactions are tied-in to a central computer, which is accessible to 
law enforcement authorities if they obtain court authority. There is no 
requirement to report suspicious transactions. There are no controls on 
the amount of money that can be brought into or out of Denmark. 
Money laundering controls are not yet applied to non-bank financial 
institutions. 


FINLAND police have feared that lax laws could attract illegal money. 
Money laundering is not a crime unless connected to another crime. A 
Ministry of Justice group began work in September 1991 to draft new 
legislation to implement the UN convention. 


FRANCE is not considered a major money laundering center but has 
been used by money launderers in the past. Paris is not a major 
narcotics money laundering center, but serves as a transit point for 
drug funds moving through Europe and between Europe and South 
America; however, French banks outside of France have been used by 


money launderers. 


France was among the first EC country to undertake measures to 
combat money laundering; French laws cover not only narcotics 
offenses but a wide range of criminal activities which launder proceeds. 
Money laundering is a criminal offense. Seizure laws on proceeds of 
narcotics trafficking extend to property as well as cash. 


France has established a special office, Tracfin, for processing and 
targeting suspected narcotics-related money laundering operations. 
Tracfin combines police and customs intelligenes and information 
obtained from the banking community in an effort to support the 
French money laundering strategy. Tracfin exchanges information 
with foreign counterparts under conditions of reciprocity and 
confidentiality. (Counterparts include FINCEN, the UK National Drug 
Intelligence unit and the Australian Cash Transaction Reports ngeney’. 
Tracfin refers potential French money laundering targets to the 
national police and French Customs for further investigation. 
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Banks are required by law to report suspicious banking activity to 
Tracfin, although there are no serious sanctions against a bank which 
fails to do so. There are no currency transaction reporting 
requirements, but the 1990 bu law outlaws cash payments 
exceeding 150,000 French francs ($27,500). All monies imported into or 
exported from France in excess of 50,000 francs (approximately $9,000) 
must be reported to Customs. 


US and French Customs have a bilateral agreement which allows a free 
flow of information on money laundering investigations. French 
Customs, Tracfin and the national police have assisted US Custome 
and other US enforcement agencies in many major narcotics money 
laundering cases, the most notable being BCCI and Polar Cap. 


Agent-provocateur laws have limited the ability of French law 
enforcement officials to conduct undercover operations in the arena of 
drugs and money laundering. This has sometimes hindered undercover 
enforcement efforts because US undercover agents have been unable to 
ag lane ag alice J seer! gle tage fe satya oy tae its 
in French banks as requested by drug dealers. Pendi islation 
would authorize Customs ts and police to do limited un ver 
operations in money laundering and drug investigations with the 
consent of a magistrate. If the law is approved, it would herald a new 
proactive era for French law enforcement officials. 


GERMANY, with Frankfurt as its economic hub, is one of the world's 
most important financial centers. Both German and US officials 
consider it an important money laundering center. There are no public 
estimates of the amount of money laundered in the country, but 
German banks, particularly those with branches in South America, are 
increasingly attractive conduits for Latin traffickers seeking new ways 
of moving cocaine proceeds through and out of Europe. 


At present, money laundering is not a crime. While banks must keep 
records of cash transactions of DM 2,000 or more, and the 
number and amount of such transactions (but not client identifiers) to 
the Central Bank, the German data protection law prevents this 
information from being shared with enforcement authorities. 


Two pieces of legislation relating to laundering are ding. 
The first, which would make money laundering a crime onl eal 
seizure of assets, had its second of three readings in the Bundestag in 
January 1992. A follow-up draft, which lays out the requirements for 
the recording and reporting of cash transactions, was made public in 
October 1991, and would require financial institutions to maintain 
records of currency transactions over DM 50,000 ($32,000) or DM 
30,000 ($18,000) in cases where the customer has no account at the 
institution. The data will not be reported to a central authority, rather, 
the bank will be required to keep a record of the transaction for five 
years. Suspicious transactions will have to be reported to the 
authorities. The islation includes a passage making banker 
negligence a crime. Money laundering controls will also be applied to 
all cash transactions, regardless of where they take place. 
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The first bill criminalizing money laundering appears to have been 
crossed its major hurdles; the second bill on fund tracing is still early in 
the legislative process. As a member of the EC, Germany must 
implement the terms of its money laundering directive by the end of 
1992. 


When the government presented the first money laundering draft two 
years ago, ei complained it would drive capital out of the country. 
In the meantime, banks have reportedly recognized the necessity of 
such legislation and are now more-or-less cooperative. Banks are, 
however, not pleased with the DM 50,000 cecehall for registering 
transactions, especially since the EC directive does not prescribe such a 
threshold. It is important to the banks that Germany’s transaction 
reporting requirements be consistent with the requirements of other 
countries, so that German financial institutions do not lose deposits to 
other countries. Banks also have difficulty with the requirement that 
they notify the authorities of suspicious transactions, in part because of 
the lack of guidelines defining “suspicious.” This will be the first 
German law which makes disclosure mandatory. It is too early to say 
what the impact of the law will be on deposit levels in German banks. 


The draft law authorizes forfeiture and seizure of assets. This law 
pertains not only to assets purchased directly with proceeds from the 
sale of illegal narcotics, but to assets related to any form of organized 
crime. The draft law allows authorities to seize all assets related to 
drug or syndicate-related crimes. The current law is rarely used as the 
authorities must prove that assets were acquired as a result of profits 
from a specific crime. International cooperation is very good. However, 
present o aws restrict law-enforcement agencies to such an extent that it 
is extremely difficult for German authorities to follow leads they receive 
from US agencies pertaining to money laundering. 


GIBRALTAR is actively encouraging the development of its banking 
business to establish itself as a Soacling international finance center. 
It’s off-shore banking and bank secrecy laws will continue to attract 
drug money. Gibraltar offers tax-free status to offshore financial 
institutions which only do business outside Gibraltar. There are no 
exchange controls, and no tax treaties, and Gibraltar assures investors 
of complete confidentiality. 


GREECE is an important financial center for the Eastern 
Mediterranean region. It is difficult to determine, however, to what 
ao Greece serves as a money a ae center. Both Greek and 


authorities assume laundering of money does take place, 
especially money derived from tra ching heroin. Greece is also an 
——— tax haven, but the extent of any ‘ane to drug money is 
unknown. 


No legislative changes have yet resulted from ratification of the UN 
Convention but caidas passed a law in 1991 that provides agri 
alia for lifting bank secrecy when there is evidence of conspiracy to 
commit terrorism or engage in drug trafficking. Greece has maintained 
controls on the amount T comeann movements. A presidential decree 
was issued in March 1991 allowing for “investigation of the origin of 
private capital in order to expose money laundering.” 
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Greek enforcement officials received a good deal of training in money 
laundering enforcement from US Customs, DEA and the Justice 
Department in 1991, and additional training is scheduled for 1992. 
Judges and prosecutors will also participate as part of their preparation 
for ie gislation that is expected to be ena in the near future in 
connection with Parliament’s ratification of the UN Convention. 


HUNGARY has adopted new laws governing its banking industry, 
which is the most advanced of the Eastern European economies but still 
very small by international standards. Portions of the law dealt with 
money laundering and make practices related to it illegal. 


Private banks have been resistant, however, to government requests to 
investigate bank accounts. The government also finds it difficult to 
enforce investigation because laws related to individual privacy were 
instituted to prevent abuses by the security services and government. 
They cover not only banking, but other individual democratic rights. 
Although banks are required to maintain records of large transactions, 
there is no formidable central authority to which to report these 
transactions. There are controls on the amount of currency which may 
be brought into the country and these controls are enforced. There 
have been no arrests and/or prosecutions for money laundering. 


Hungary recently received assuciate EC membership, and is expected to 
implement EC money laundering policy as well as the UN Convention. 


ICELAND is not a major financial center, nor is it considered 
significant from a money laundering perspective. 


IRELAND is not an important regional financial center, nor is it 
considered a money laundering center for narcotics or any other 
criminal activity. Legislation to provide for the prevention of 
money-laundering, the seizure and confiscation of the proceeds of dru 
trafficking and other serious crime, and the forfeiture of property von 
in the commission of crime is being drafted. The legislation will also 
give effect to the UN Convention on drug trafficking, the EC directive 
on money laundering, and the Council of Europe convention on mutual 
assistance in criminal matters. 


ITALY has a large banking/financial infrastructure as befits a country 
of its size and level of development. It also has a significant organized 
crime problem, and Italian organized crime derives much of its wealth 
from the sale of narcotics, particularly heroin, both in Italy and 
abroad. The extensive organized crime and narcotics networks use both 
banks and non-banking facilities to launder proceeds. 


There is some evidence that Italy is becoming popular with foreign 
money laundering syndicates, especially those connected with South 
America. There ans been reports linking the Italian Mafia with the 
Medellin cartel. Funds generated by the rash of kidnappings in Italy 
are being used to purchase drugs from South America PPic are then 
sold in Italy, thus recycling the proceeds. 
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Italy also is a transit point for currency destined for deposit in 
Switzerland, the US and elsewhere. However, that money laundering 
in Italy involves more than the proceeds of the narcotics trade. 
Substantial monies from extortion, kidnapping and other crimes also 
are involved. Money laundering here also is entwined with tax evasion, 
a major problem in Italy. 


Financial reporting requirements for banks are limited, and 
non-compliance is widespread. Banks are concerned that restrictive 
regulations could interfere with legitimate operations. Money 
laundering, per se, is not a crime. But Italian law specifies activities 
that constitute money launderi offenses and criminalizes the 
investment of money, assets, or other proceeds/profits resulting from 
illicit activities. Four crimes (kidnapping, narcotics, extortion, and 
aggravated robbery) are necessary antecedents to money launderin 
before prosecution can be undertaken. Narcotics production aaa 
trafficking were added in compliance with the Convention. 
Penalties are increased if the money laundering activity is conducted by 
insiders involved in a business or profession which facilitates the 
commission of this type of offense. 


Under recently introduced anti-money laundering regulations (Law No. 
197, dated July 5, 1991), transactions of 20 million lire ($16,000) or 
above have to be made in traceable instruments. The rule applies to 
banks, brokerage firms, insurance companies, exchange houses, trust 
funds, officials in public administration and post offices, and any other 
firms in the finance sector. Financial institutions are required to 
gather details concerning the transactions and identify not only the 
person who makes the transaction, but also the person for whom the 
transaction is made. Beginning January 1, 1992, taxpayer 
identification numbers must be included. 


The Italian tax/customs police (Guardia di Finanza) reportedly are 
focusing much attention on the approximately 32,000 finance firms in 
Italy, some of which are minced: | of engaging in money laundering. 
Under the new anti-money laundering regulations, these firms are 
required to assume corporate status, fulfill minimal capitalization 
requirements, and submit applications for continuing their operations. 


Banks and other financial firms are required to record bank deposit 
data within 30 days. This regulation was a compromise between 
proponents of a centralized data bank for financial transactions and 
opponents, in particular the Italian Banking Association (ABI). 
Financial firms will be uired to pass to central authorities only 
information on the are Geos of funds. The Italian exchange office 
will be responsible for processing the information into usable statistics. 
Authorities will be able to identify regions or cities with suspicious 
financial flows, but will not have immediate access to individual 
operations. 


Banks and other financial institutions to re tk suspicious 
transactions. The ABI is working with banks to establish procedures 
for bank personnel to assist them in spotting suspicious activity. 
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Bankers oppused creating a central data bank to process deposit 
information. This opposition reflected the close link between the 
problems of money laundering and tax evasion in Italy. Some 
proponents of the centralized data bank were motivated more by a 
desire to catch tax cheaters than to prevent money laundering. 


A proposal reducing bank secrecy also reflects a compromise between 
the banking and tax authorities. The proposal would allow only 
high-ranking tax officials to request deposit records from a magistrate 
and would only allow a bank branch manager to access the 
information. Deposit holders would be informed that tax authorities 
had requested access to their accounts. 


LIECHTENSTEIN has a recognized but comparatively small financial 
center, about $12 billion compared to $760 billion in Swiss banks. 
While figures are not available for the total assets of fiduciary (trust) 
companies, they are a substantial addition, approximately equal to the 
three banks assets of $12 billion. Liechtenstein is a recognized tax 
haven and there is speculation that American drug traffickers send 
proceeds to Liechtenstein’s letter box companies. The small size of the 
mini-state (29,000) and the fact that all actors know each other can act 
as a natural brake on dubious dealings. Because of the sophistication 
and international clientele of its financial sector, its banking secrecy 
laws, the large number of shelf corporations (approximately 45,000) and 
fiduciary agencies, and the lack of enforcement regulations, the 
opportunity for money laundering nevertheless exists. 


Money laundering is not a criminal offense and banks are not required 
to maintain records of large currency transactions nor to report these to 
any central authority. There are no controls on the export or import of 
currency in Liechtenstein, which is in a currency/customs union with 
Switzerland, at whose borders there are also no controls. 


Efforts to prevent money laundering are governed by a 
“sorgfaltspflichtvereinbarung", a binding ‘due diligence" agreement 
between the three Liechtenstein banks, fiduciary agents and the 
a igo originally signed in 1977 and strengthened in 1989. 
Inder the agreement, banks and fiduciary agents commit themselves 
to establish the identity and bona fides of the beneficial owner and to 
avoid assisting with flight capital and tax evasion through misleading 
or incomplete records in connection with opening general accounts, 
security deposits, and safe deposit boxes, including cash (also foreign 
currency) transactions over SF R 100,000 ($70,000) or equivalent in 
value. Fiduciary agents are generally lawyers who have signed a 
declaration committing neuateee to the regulations. They are the 
only agents from whom, under the agreement, banks may accept 
transactions without ascertaining for themselves the identity of the 
beneficial owner. 


While the banking community has generally increased cooperation on 
money-laundering, bank officials may not voluntarily provide 
information under current banking secrecy provisions. In practice, 
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they do so when ordered to by a court. Some bankers chafe at the 
prospect of increased government regulations in this small financial 
community. They state that their self-policing system has worked well 
so far, and it is obviously in their interest to preserve their 
international reputation. 


LUXEMBOURG is one of the world’s most important international 
banking and financial centers and, as such, attracts drug-related 
assets. Today more than 170 international banks are located in 
Luxembourg where they operate as “universal banks” with an 
unrestricted range of activities. Although Luxembourg has strict bank 
secrecy laws, bank secrecy does not apply in criminal cases. 


Many of the money laundering cases affecting Luxembourg involve 
funds that were introduced into the world financial system elsewhere 
(often in the US) and then channeled through Luxembourg’s banking 
system en route to a final destination. Even in these cases, however, 
Luxembourg law makes the local bankers personally liable if they fail 
to establish the non-criminal bona fides of the ultimate beneficiary 
owner of the funds when they are received. We nave no indications that 
the non-banking financial sector has been involved in money 
laundering. The Monetary Institute has stepped up its efforts to police 
the banks’ anti-money laundering performance. 


Drug-related money laundering is a criminal offense. Bankers and 
other financial dealers are required to keep information on transactions 
for up to 10 years, but are not required to report data to any central 
authority. However, if a banker is suspicious of a_ particular 
transaction, he must inform judicial authorities. Exchange dealers, 
lawyers, notary publics, and bankers who handle securities are under 
the same obligation. Regulations stipulate that bankers are criminally 
responsible if their institution knowingly launders drug money. Client 
identity must be verified for cash transactions which equal $10,000 or 
more, including multiple cash transactions of less than $10,000, if when 
aggregated they exceed $10,000. There are no controls on money 
brought into or taken out of the country. 


Banking groups have generally accepted Luxembourg’s tough mone 
laundering law. However, provisions of the law holding senior ban 
officers criminally liable for any money laundering transaction which 
occurs in their banks has been questioned. To date, no charges under 
this “professional responsibility" provision have been lodged. 
Authorities are reviewing whether to bring criminal charges against 
bank management under this provision. Luxembourg authorities 
contend that there has been no drop in deposits since the law took 
effect. The legal requirement for banks “to know the client” has 
resulted in careful scrutiny of all existing accounts and review of new 
clients for possible money laundering connections. 


During 1991, there were major developments in several important drug 
cases being prosecuted in Luxembourg or having a Luxembourg 
connection, which mark the first drug money laundering trials in 
Europe. 
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Jose Franklin Jurado-Rodriguez, Edgar Garcia-Montilla, and Ricardo 
Mahecha-Bustos were arrested by Luxembourg authorities on drug 
money laundering charges. The investigation of Jurado- iguez, a 
Colombian residing in Luxembourg, was begun in 1989 by the 
Luxembourg Surete Publique. French Customs and DEA cooperated in 
the investigation which inated in surveillance by law enforcement 
authorities of several European countries of financial transactions by 
the three defendants . 


As a result of this investigation, nearly 300 bank accounts related to 
the investigation were identified in the US, Luxembourg, Panama, 
Uruguay, Spain, Germany, Great Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Israel, Italy, Monaco, the Netherlands, Montserrat, Austria, Hungary, 
Sweden, lombia, the Cayman Islands and Switzerland. The 
Luxembourg Surete Publique and DEA have requested the freezing of 
accounts containing over $70 million, half of which is in Europe. 
Property has also been seized in the US. 


The trials in Luxembourg began October 14, 1991, and are expected to 
conclude in February 1992, with possible sentencing in March. US 
warrants and extradition requests for the three defendants have been 
prepared. In a related civil case, forfeiture proceedings are expected to 
commence in March in the Eastern District of New York. 


Luxembourg bankers exhibited not only a willingness, US officials say, 
to cooperate with law enforcement efforts, but to alert law enforcement 
agents to suspected money laundering. Luxembourg authorities say 
that despite the earlier fears of bankers, those who have taken active 
stands against money laundering have seen no declines in deposits. 


There are two other significant money laundering cases currently under 
judicial investigation in Luxembourg. One involves cooperation with 
DEA while the other has entailed joint investigations with Dutch 


authorities. 


MADEIRA AND THE AZORES Off-shore banking activity in Maderia 
and the Azores is of concern. There are no reporting requirements for 
banks, and bank secrecy laws make it a crime for police to obtain bank 
records. The casino industry in Estoril and Madeira and Macau are 
also of concern. Given the reports of money laundering in the casinos of 
Macau, and the common ownership of some of these casinos and those 
in Estoril, these operations could be potential money laundering centers. 


MALTA and SAN MARINO should be considered potential money 
laundering sites. Given Malta’s proximity to Italy and San Marino's 
location inside Italy, they are very attractive locations for traditional 
Italian organi-ed crime groups to conduct off-shore banking activity. 
DEA officials believe that Malta and San Marino could benefit from the 
erosion of bank secrecy in other European countries. In addition, Malta 
is actively creating an offshore financial center. 
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MONACO has not been a major money laundering concern. Little 
evidence of money laundering through Monaco has emerged since the 
seizure of records involving Rodriguez Gacha showing that the Medellin 
cartel used Monegasque banks. Still, DEA officials believe Monaco 
remains a potential money laundering site because it has no income tax 
and low business taxes and thrives as a thrift haven for individuals 
who have established residence and for foreign countries that have 
businesses and offices there. Its casinos, like those in other parts of the 
world, are at least potentially vulnerable to laundering of drug profits. 


THE NETHERLANDS is one of the oldest and most active financial 
centers and is home to several major financial institutions having 
world-wide operations. Narcotics money laundering has become a 
matter of concern to the Government and to US authorities. The 
indications are that the Netherlands is primarily a transit point for 
money, but in some instances funds are converted by the financial 
system. Money laundering proceeds are owned by both local groups and 
organizations located in other countries. 


Pending legislation, ex to win parliamentary approval in time to 
meet the EC timetable, would increase regulatory machinery in a 
number of regards. Money laundering is not a separate and distinct 
criminal offense in the Netherlands but is covered instead by general 
provisions of laws dealing with property of criminal origin (receiving, 
possessing, transferring, etc). a are not currently required to 
maintain records of large currency transactions, nor are they required 
to report suspicious transactions, nor are there controls over the 
amounts of currency brought into or taken out of the country. However, 
legislation has been announced on mandatory reporting of unusual 
transactions, customer identification and record keeping. Various 
bankers have applauded, some have objected, but Dutch authorities are 
firm in believing the money laundering legislation will pass. 


Several major financial cases in progress are being pursued as 

organized crime activity, narcotics or tax violations, with the laundered 

money subject to confiscation as the instrumentality of the laundering 

offense. Assets can be seized as a value-based confiscation. Dutch law 

allows for civil as well as criminal forfeiture. The banking community 

“ora spd cooperates with GON enforcement efforts to trace funds, seize 
ank accounts, or monitor bank accounts. 


NORWAY is not an important financial! center nor is it considered a 
money laundering center. Money laundering related to narcotics is a 
criminal offense. Corporate criminal liability will be introduced in 
1992. Banks are required to report international cash transactions 
over 25,000 kroner ($4,000) and other international transactions over 
60,000 kroner ($10,000) to the National Bank. The Ministry of Justice 
is currently working on controls on suspicious transactions in 
cooperation with the banks and the prosecutor general. Individual 
banker responsibility laws are being studied. Norway does not have 
exchange houses. 
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The Rashid case resulted in the conviction of a Pakistani banker 
employed by a Norwegian bank. He was sentenced to a four-year 
rison term. Two other bankers were convicted in Pakistan on the 
eas of information passed by Norwegian authorities. 


Norwegian law on asset seizure in drug cases is very strong and 
adequate to ensure fulfillment of both international and national 
obligations. 


POLAND is not a money laundering center at this time, although there 
is potential for penetration of its still-developing financial system. 
There was no evidence of significant money laundering activity in 
Poland during 1991, according to DEA. 


Money-laundering per se has not been specifically addressed by legal 
code and therefore is not technically illegal; however, Polish authorities 
would most probably respond to instances of money laundering if 
discovered to be significant. Domestic tax and regulatory restrictions 
do not encourage business enterprises requiring evasion or secrecy, and 
given the pace of changes within the regulatory and legal system, this 
is unlikely to change. 


Banks are not required to maintain records on currency transactions or 

report suspicious transactions. Internal bank recording methods are 

both antiquated and non-standard. Currency and account controls are 

a, nonexistent, as unlimited amounts of domestic or foreign 
nds/specie may be imported or exported, transferred via wire, moved 

ones direct or external deposit, and physically passed through all 
rders. 


Non-banking financial institutions are not regulated by any central 
authority, and their activities have not been Ri scent in the legal code 
due to their relatively recent emergence as players within the financial 
marketplace. 


Assets can be seized if used in the facilitation of the criminal enterprise 
or if their ownership is questionable. 


There is a degree of disincentive to the passage of strict seizure laws 
given the sensitivity of the government to actions which are similar to 
those enforced under communist regimes. Other factors are the limited 
budgetary and material resources, and the lack of training. 


Given the state of development of official and private —_—— 
institutions, as well as unregulated non-banking exchange houses, 
Poland is and will continue to be vulnerable to ausieiielion by criminal 
elements seeking to transfer and/or wash funds through active 
accounts, wire transfers, inter-bank exchanges, and possibly direct cash 
transactions. 


PORTUGAL is not an important financial center, nor do financial 
authorities consider the financial sector to be affected by money 
laundering. Speculation in the real estate market led the Bank of 
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Portugal (BOP) to investigate some transactions, but no suspicious 
transactions have been uncovered. The Madeira Islands have a 


budding off-shore b ing system, but authorities believe that it is 
used by Portuguese ba for tax advantages and to circumvent 
exchange controls. Banks are not requi to report suspicious 


transactions. However, the recently approved EC directive requires 
that domestic legislation be altered so that commercial banks and the 
Bank of Portugal will be obliged to report suspicious transactions to 
appropriate police authorities. The EC directive obliges national 
authorities to extend money laundering controls to all financial 
institutions, including exchange houses. 


SPAIN. There is evidence of significant money laundering activity in 
Spain by both the Italian Mafia and Colombian drug traffickers. 


SWEDEN is not an important financial center or a narcotics money 
laundering center. There have been cases of Colombian cartel attempts 
at money laundering in Sweden, but Swedish police in cooperation with 
DEA froze the accounts. Non-bank financial systems are of minimal 
importance in Sweden; they make up one percent of the market. 
Parliament amended laws on receiving stolen goods in conformance 
with the UN Convention. Accordingly, money laundering is a crime. 
Banks are not required to maintain records of large currency 
transactions, but such transactions must be regi in the central 
bank, which has a deterrent effect. The financial supervisory authority 
has issued recommendations to banks on these issues. Current Jaws 
permit seizure of any and all assets, including conveyances used to 
transport narcotics, property, goods, real estate, intangible property 
such as bank accounts. Any lastiimate business owned by a drug 
criminal can be seized. 


SWITZERLAND has gone to great lengths to counter narcotics money 
laundering. In July 1991, Switzerland abolished so-called “Form B" 
accounts (anonymous numbered accounts named after the application 
form) that were easily abused by money launderers. This followed an 
August 1990 amendment to the penal code, making money laundering a 
criminal offense and obligating all financial institutions to exercise due 
diligence in identifying the beneficial owner of assets. The law builds 
on a 1987 report by the Swiss Banking Commission, known as the “due 
diligence convention,” that provides for penalties against members who 
fail to take steps to counter money laundering in their banks. In 
February 1992, the Commission announced new rules for identifying 
and reporting suspicious transactions. Bank secrecy laws continue but 
do not apply in criminal cases. 


The Commission is currently investigating several cases of possible 
money laundering violations. The Commission has eo a ‘circular 
letter’ outlining how banks should implement FATF recommendations, 


including the due diligence convention, recordkeeping, and identifying 
and reporting suspicious transactions. 
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The INCB reports that further Swiss policies are planned to combat 
money laundering, including confiscation of ill-gotten gains and the 
— of companies as well as individuals. The leadership shown 
y Swiss foreign policy, banking and enforcement officials was 

by other financial center governments when Switzerland 
was chosen to head the 1991-92 round of FATF. Close cooperation with 
Swiss authorities remains a central feature of US global efforts. 


Switzerland expects to ratify the UN Convention in 1992. If 
Switzerland adheres to the recently-concluded agreement between the 
EC and the European Free Trade Association for a European Economic 
Area (which is subject to an arduous referendum process), Bern would 
be obliged to comply with EC directives on money laundering. A 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty with the US has provided the vehicle 
a nea cooperation on investigations and on asset seizures and 
orfeitures. 


As a tax haven, Switzerland has long attracted both legitimate and 
illegitimate monies from well-to-do foreigners seeking a strong 
currency, conservative financial institutions, and political stability. 
Consequently, like much of Western Europe, Switzerland continues to 
attract drug money, despite its substantial legal, regulatory and 
cooperative efforts. Non-bank institutions have also been used to 
launder narcotics proceeds, a trend that may grow as traffickers try to 
avoid the increasing scrutiny at traditional Swiss banks. In addition, 
press reports confirm that the gold and other precious metals trade 
through Switzerland facilitates narcotics money laundering. In a 
recent case, a principal US money launderer for both Colombian cartels 
was arrested in Geneva while conducting a gold _ transaction. 
Furthermore, Switzerland's “treuhand” or fiduciary companies are 
highly vulnerable to money laundering. 


TURKEY continues to be used by traffickers to smuggle large amounts 
of drugs produced in the Near and Middle East towards Europe, via the 
Balkan route, according to the 1991 INCB report. Turkey is not 
considered a major narcotics money laundering center. Money 
laundering, which is not against the law, takes place on a limited scale 
and there is potential for increased activity. Turkish nationals may 
freely purchase foreign exchange and hold forei exchange 
denominated accounts. These transactions are reported only in the 
aggregate to the central bank. Over the past year there have been 
ress reports of drug money being put into legitimate businesses in 
urkey. The gold trade through Istanbul provides South Asian 
traffickers with a mechanism for laundering the proceeds of heroin 
sales in Europe. 


UNITED KINGDOM banks and other financial institutions share the 
vulnerability to money laundering experienced by the world’s major 
banking centers, and UK officials agree that London, a major 
international city which attracts millions of business and personal 
travelers from the Commonwealth and every part of the globe, also 
attracts an appreciable amount of drug money. These officials 
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continue to advocate additional changes.Narcotics proceeds are 
converted in the UK but also transit the country. Funds have been 
laundered by international and local trafficking organizations. The 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man have offshore banking facilities 
that are also believed to attract drug funds, and have adopted money 
laundering countermeasures; their Customs and police are working 
other law enforcement authorities to shore up their defenses against 
money laundering. US agencies work closely with their British 
counterparts in dealing with the money laundering problem. 


The Criminal Justice (International Cooperation) Act of 1990 enhanced 
money laundering authorities, including the ability to detain cash up to 
two years if a narcotics connection is s , with potential for civil 
forfeiture. Money laundering is a criminal offense if it is related to drug 
trafficking in either the UK or elsewhere, or to terrorism in Northern 
Ireland. UK anti-money laundering laws apply only to narcotics and 
terrorism. 


The UK view is that the Trafficking Offenses Act of 1986, as 
amended, has the equivalent effect of requiring suspicious transaction 
reporting, because it provides banks and other institutions with a 
means of r eporting suspicious transactions through voluntary 
disclosure to the National gs Intelligence Unit and protects them 
from prosecution for breaching bank confidentiality. 


The 1986 Act’s money laundering — also apply to non-bankin 
financial institutions, such as exchange houses. Under the Act, a 
proceeds of drug trafficking, following a criminal conviction, can be 
seized, including instruments of crime and intangible property. 
Additionally, the Misuse of Drugs Act and the powers of the criminal 
courts allow for forfeiture of tangible property as the court sees fit. 


A Home Office working group has proposed recommendations for 
significant improvements in the Act. the directive to be implemented 
before 1993 will make mandatory the disclosure of suspicious 
transactions, identification of account holders, and the exertion of due 
diligence in dealing with suspicious transactions. 


MIDDLE EAST 


THE GULF COOPERATION COUNCIL has taken an aggressive 
mW against money oe and represents its members on the 
ATF. The GCC, comprised of Bahrain, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Oman, 
Qatar and the United Arab Emirates, votes bas expressed strong support for 
an umbrella policy guiding member a of anti-money laundering 
regulations, consistent international accords. 


ALGERIA is not an important financial center and is not considered 
significant from a money laundering perspective. 


BAHRAIN is an important financial center in the Persian Gulf, with 
offshore banking a mayer industry. The potential exists for Bahrain 
banks to be exploi by the various money laundering schemes 


centered in the Middle East. 
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CYPRUS has a small but growing offshore banking sector comprised of 
around twenty banks. Neither offshore nor domestic banks are believed 
to be used for money laundering. Middle East and other traffickers 
continue to meet on Cyprus, make their deals, exchange money and 
move on. 


The movement of money is closely monitored. The central bank has 
supervisory powers over both sectors and has monitored large cash 
transfers to the offshore sector. Restrictions on foreign ownership of 
property and controls on currency and bullion transiting Cyprus are 
among the measures which discourage efforts to launder money 
through the domestic economy. Declared shipments of currency and 
some bullion regularly transit Cyprus between Lebanon and Europe. 
They are largely due to the wll: (. some of regular credit and banking 
facilities in Lebanon. 


EGYPT is not considered a money laundering center by US or foreign 
government officials, but the liberalization of its monetary control laws, 
plus its long-established trade in heroin, hashish and other cannabis 
products, give it a higher potential than many Middle East or African 
countries. 


IRAN is not considered an efficient base for money laundering 
operations, its international financial capabilities having been greatly 
diminished by war, isolation, and the nation’s internal politics. Iran 
has been denied US certification because of its failure to take adequate 
steps to control drug trafficking. 


IRAQ once had banking relationships throughout the Middle East 
through its Rafidain Bank, one of the largest in the Arab world before 
August 1990, and the onset of Desert Shield and Desert Storm. Iraq's 
financial capabilities suffered from the war and subsequent isolation, 
with most if not all of its financial assets outside Iraq frozen by the 
allies. Recent events would further preclude Iraq resuming its once 
strong position. In 1991, the US Attorney General announced a 
347-count indictment of 10 people and companies, including four 
ranking Iraqi officials, on charges of money laundering, fraud and 
conspiracy estimated $4 billion in loans were allegedly fraudulent. 


ISRAEL is considered a potential money laundering location, given the 
resence of several international banks and the alleged links between 
sraeli organized crime figures and drug money laundering efforts 

involving real and bogus gold jewelry transactions. Israelis are 

believed to be among the members of various money laundering 
syndicates with US operations. Some accounts at Bank Leumi in the 

US were identified during Polar Cap V as being used to launder Cali 

cartel proceeds. However, no known instances of money laundering 

through Israeli banks in Israel have been confirmed. 


JORDAN, OMAN, QATAR, and YEMEN differ widely in the resources 
available to their banking systems, but none is considered significant 
from a money laundering perspective. 
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KUWAIT is also regarded as having potential as a money —o 
center, not only because of the absence of currency controls an 
reporting requirements, but also because of a loosely-regulated network 
of money exchangers. 


LEBANON was formerly a major narcotics brokering and money 

movement center for the Middle East, but civil war and political 

deterioration virtually put an end to money laundering activities in 

Beirut. Today, the drug deals that move Lebanon's opium and hashish 

are made on , and the money changes hands there. The economy 

= — on ies brought in from Cyprus, where they are legally 
ared. 


SAUDI ARABIA possesses a high level of knowledge about 
international banking, and has in place much of the apparatus needed 
to detect and suppress money laundering. No money laundering 
incidents have been discovered at Saudi banks, but the Saudis continue 
to seek new ways to improve their controls and add to their deterrents. 





SYRIA is not a producer of narcotics nor is it a site for international 
money laundering. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES (UAE) is an important financial center in 
the Middle East. US officials believe the UAE's free and open banking 
system, strong bank secrecy laws, large gold markets and open 
curre exchange laws give it a high ntial for manipulaticn by 
money launderers. Indian and Pakistani traffickers are known to use 
the UAE as a financial haven. There is concern among UAE and US 
officials that the open nature of the banking sector makes it ripe for 
abuse by money ‘aunderers. Typically, funds obtained through drug 
transactions are wired or smuggled to accounts in the UAE and then 
smuggled into India or Pakistan. Alternately, money launderers may 
turn to the UAE’s gold market in Dubai, or employ the “hawala” system 
to conceal and move funds. Dubai is one of staging areas for the 
“hawala” underground banking system. Cash wired or brought in from 
Europe is converted to gold, which is then shipped out of Dubai and 
smuggled into Pakistan or India. 


UAE officials appear open to follow any lead that their banking sector 
is being abused te narcotics traffickers, but in a society where million 
dollar currency transactions are not uncommon, it is difficult discover 
an abuse. In addition to the legitimate banking sector, money exchange 
houses are very active in the UAE, providing services mainly to the 
thousands of guest workers who find it difficult to remit their wages to 
their home countries through the banks. The gold trade, which is 
central to heroin money laundering schemes, thrives in the UAE. 


The basic law against narcotics abuse (Federal Law 6 of 1986) does not 
treat money laundering as a criminal offense. Banks are not required 
to report currency transactions to a central authority, and large 
legitimate currency transactions are common in the UAE. Although 
banks have reporting requirements to the UAE central bank, these 
reports are connected to their loan portfolio 
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Banks have shown a willingness to inform the police authorities of 
exceptionally suspicious transactions, and police authorities have 
shown a willi ; to in igate such transactions. Both sectors are 
eS eee of abuse of the free banking system by 
narcotics traffic . mon | many individuals feel that some sort of 
controls will eventually be necessary. On the other hand, money 
exchange houses thrive in the UAE as transfer institutions for 
guest worker remittances. These institutions have few, if any, controls 
and operate on a very large cash basis. 


It appears that the current forfeiture law applies to items involved in a 
ific crime, such as a boat used to smuggle narcotics, and not to 
other assets owned by a particular narcotics trafficker or abuser. 


NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES banks and other financial institutions are believed 
+ oceeds. mien hopefully - inishod by of ye of dollars in drug 

,a sum imini recent ines in consumption 
of drugs, but still at a level perhaps not approached by any of the other 
major financial center countries. 


If it is true that the United States remains the world’s primary money 
laundering center, it is also true that the stepped-up pressure of 
Operation Royal Flush, Polar Cap and other in igations has resulted 
in a genuine instability in several drug trafficking anizations. 
These and other operations, described in the front part of this chapter, 
prove that it is indeed possible to deny traffickers access to drug 
proceeds and to inhibit their operations. 


Notwithstanding the many laws and regulations already in place 
relative to drug launder! , there is a need for further 
legislation, as well as the kinds improved intelligence discussed 
earlier in this report. We still do not have internal agreement on how 
best to regulate wire-transfers. We have not resolved whether to ratify 
the Council of Europe Convention on asset forfeiture, which ires 
that the US give full faith and credit to foreign forfeiture orders. 
is also a for the US to decide what controls, if any, are needed to 
revent the wholesale manipulation of the wire transfer mechanisms. 
ot least, we need a decision on how to regulate exchange houses, a 
challenge faced by almost all financial center governments. 


CANADA is experiencing money laundering on a large scale. Canadian 
authorities estlasshe that approximately E$i0 billion in drug money 


asses through the country annually. Drug money is largely generated 
y cocaine and cannabis sales, and is laundered through both the 
banking and non-banking financial systems. However, a major problem 
for traffickers is that their drug sales generate Canadian currency, 
— must be exchanged for US currency to be acceptable to the 
cartels. 
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In November 1991, a protocol to the 1971 extradition treaty between 
the US and Canada came into force. Among the features of the protocol 
is the replacement of the list of extraditable offenses with a dual 
criminality approach, which will allow extradition for a wider variety of 
criminal activity, including money laundering and some purely fiscal 
offenses. Money laundering has been a criminal offense since January 
1, 1989. On October 1, 1991, an additional iaw (C-9) came into force 
that enables the government to require more extensive record-keeping 
of large cash transactions. 


The law requires financial institutions (including securities firms, 
insurance companies, and currency exchanges) and professionals who 
handle cash on behalf of clients, e.g., lawyers and accountants, to 
maintain records of cash transactions of C$10,000 or more for five 
— The law does not require that data be reported on a regular 
asis to government authorities. The law, however, does establish fines 
and prison terms for violations of its record-keeping provisions; these 
ae can be applied to officers of corporations convicted of 
violations. 


The law does not require reporting of suspicious transactions, but the 
Canadian Bankers Association (CBA) has adopted guidelines based on 
the "know your client” rule. Under these guidelines bank personnel are 
instructed not to accept suspicious cash deposits, or to report such 
acceptance to bank supervisors. The CBA says its members voluntarily 
report about 100 suspicious transactions to government authorities 
each month. Canada does not presently require that large amounts of 
currency be declared by individuals entering or departing Canada. 


Canada passed its basic money laundering law (Bill C-61) in 1988, 
amending the criminal code governing the proceeds of crime to permit 
seizure of intangible assets, such as funds, something which law 
enforcement authorities could not previously do, and authorized them 
access to a wide variety of financial records. Laundering crime 
proceeds became a separate criminal offense. Although assets may be 
seized and forfeited without arrests and prosecution for substantive 
drug violations, in practice this is not happening. The money 
laundering law (C-61) is three years old and no prosecutions in Canada 
have occurred for money laundering. Asset seizures are minimal 
compared to the amount of known drug money generated in Canada 
and the amount of money iaundering that is occurring. 


AFRICA 


As noted by the International Narcotics Control Board in its 1991 
report, a number of African countries were beset in 1991 by political, 
economic and social upheavals and unrest, events which the INCB said 
impacted negatively on the drug control situation in the region. 


CAMEROON, like GABON, GUINEA, MADAGASCAR, THE 
MALDIVES, MAURITANIA, MAURITIUS, SIERRA LEONE, SUDAN, 
TOGO, TUNISIA, UGANDA AND ZAIRE are not considered significant 


from a money laundering perspective. 
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GHANA is not an international money laundering center. However, 
there was a dramatic increase in 1991 in the number of Ghanians 
involved in heroin trafficking from Southwest and Southeast Asia into 
Western Europe, Canada and the US. In one case, a large Ghanian 
money laundering and trafficking group operating in the Netherlands 
and US used Ghanian couriers to take money from the US to Eastern 
Europe. This group also uses Western Union money transfers and 
freight shipments to move drug prceceeds. 


IVORY COAST (COTE dTVOIRE) is a major financial center in West 
Africa which is probably the site of narcotics money — Little 
is known about narcotics-related money laundering in Cote D'Ivoire. 
Cote D'Ivoire is probably both a transit and conversion point for money 
laundering. 


Money laundering is a criminal offense. Banks are required to 
maintain records on large currency transactions and to report the data 
to the GOCI. Financial institutions are required to report “suspicious” 
transactions. There are controls on the amount of money that can be 
brought into or taken out of Cote D'Ivoire. Money laundering controls 
are not applied to non-banking institutions. Asset forfeiture laws have 
yet to be applied, in part because of the lack of experience with their 
0 and in part because of the lack of clear responsibility for applying 
them. 


KENYA While Nairobi is not a major money laundering center and we 
do no have any hard evidence of narcotics proceeds passing through 
Kenyan banks, US Customs reports that Nigerian traffickers move 
money through Kenya. Such proceeds could have been laundered 
through one of the many international banks located in Nairobi. 


The Kenya shilling cannot be legally exported, but businessmen have 
no difficulties transferring funds, albeit at a premium above the official 
exchange rate, to the US, UK, Canada, Australia, Hong Kong, etc. In 
the final quarter of 1991, the government rescinded the requirement 
obligating individuals arriving in Kenya to declare the amount of 
money and other negotiable instruments they are carrying. 


MOROCCO is a significant producer of cannabis and reportedly a 
transit point for cocaine enroute from South America to Algiers and 
Lisbon, and the hashish networks repatriate profits to Morocco. The 
profits, sometimes returned in the form of contraband, especially 
electronic equipment, are invested in businesses and real estate, and 
are also banked. But, there is no evidence that the financial system is 
used to launder drug money. There is limited bank secrecy, but 
Moroccan law permits officials to examine bank records for 
investigative purposes. There is discussion an offshore banking facility, 
which could increase the potential for money laundering. 


NIGERIA is not an important international or regional financial center, 
nor is it a center for drug money laundering for non-Nigerians. 
However, Nigerian drug tvaffickers use the country’s financial 
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system to convert drug proceeds into naira and to launder them for 
reuse elsewhere. Nigerian’ residents can maintain foreign 
currency-denominated domiciliary accounts at the country’s 120 banks; 
they need not disclose the source of these funds. Nigeria also has a 
network of licensed foreign exchange bureaus authorized to trade in 
foreign currency notes and travellers’ checks. Both the banks and 
exchange bureaus are susceptible to drug money laundering. 


US Customs notes that Nigeria is fundamentally a cash oriented 
society, that there are no reporting requirements, and that GON fiscal 
policies are designed to encourage the flow of cash into Nigeria. Illegal 
casinos operate openly in Lagos, some owned by Lebanese, which may 
or may not be significant, Customs officials say, given the links by 
Lebanese to drug trafficking and money laundering. 


Direct air links to Beirut have been established and Nigerians 
smuggling heroin have been arrested. Nigeria has made no significant 
progress in stemming the flow of drugs nor the proceeds from that trade 
into or out of Nigeria. Risk analysis of Nigerian commerce by US 
Customs officials indicates that legitimate trade is hindered while 
smuggling is enhanced by security problems at major ports. Customs 
says that processing of fraudulent trade documents, routed through 
international banks overseas, increases the potential for money 
laundering. US Customs also says that corruption, pilfering and 
inefficiency are problems in Nigeria. 


Decree 48 of 1989, the national drug law enforcement decree, bars 
willful attempts to disguise the source of proceeds from narcotics 
trafficking and the international transfer of funds derived from or used 
in narcotics trafficking. Violation of the decree is a criminal offense, 
with stipulated penalties of up to 25 years imprisonment. However, 
there have been no prosecutions ike this authority. There are 
regulations calling for the reporting of large cash transactions by 
banks, but enforcement of this rule, which was introduced during a 
currency reform and was not directed at money laundering, appears to 
have lapsed in recent years. While the import or export of Nigerian 
currency is prohibited, except in token amounts, there are no rules on 
the import or export of locke currency. Incoming travellers are 
supposed to declare the import of foreign currency in amounts of dols 
— - more; again, however, enforcement of this rule appears to have 
apsed. 


The decree appears to have had no significant impact on the financial 
system. The government is liberalizing and deregulating the financial 
system in part to encourage the inflow of foreign funds and ward off 
capital flight. A depressed economy would further mitigate against 
adopting stringent reporting on foreign currency transactions. 


SENEGAL continues as a transit point for drug trafficking between 
Asia, Europe and the Americas, but is not a factor in money laundering. 
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SOUTH AFRICA has been utilized by Zambian money launderers who 
exploit the large South African gold market. 


TANZANIA is not known for any significant money laundering activity. 


ZAMBIA has developed into a transit point for illicit drug traffick, and 
there are indications that organized crime has entered the drug 
trafficking business in Zambia. The drug trade has provided Zambia 
with foreign exchange, which is otherwise virtually unobtainable. 
Zambian drug profits are unknown to have been laundered through 
gold purchases on South Africa’s bullion markets. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA is not an important financial center because of its foreign 
exchange controls; it is also not a major narcotics money laundering 
center. Money laundering is a criminal offense. Banks are required to 
maintain records of large currency transactions and to report them 
regularly to the reserve bank of India. There are controls on the 
amount of currency which can be brought into or out of India. Foreign 
exchange regulations apply to all financial institutions, banking and 
non-banking. 


The GOI is not aggressive in enforcing existing drug-related asset 
seizure and forfeiture laws, which it may change. Political opposition is 
the major obstacle to change. All assets that can be shown to be 
derived from profits of narcotics transactions may be seized, includin 
vehicles, real estate, and intangibles but loopholes let traffickers shield 
assets. Legitimate businesses used to launder drug money may not be 
seized. The law allows for civil as well as criminal forfeiture. The 
Narcotics Control Bureau, the Central Board of Customs and Excise, 
and the Indian Revenue Service are responsible for tracing and seizing 
assets, but do not have adequate powers to do so. 


NEPAL is not an important regional financial center. Conclusive 
evidence of narcotics-related money laundering is lacking, but links 
may exist between drug traffickers in Nepal and money launderers in 
Hong Kong and Singapore. The GON is committed to maintaining 
control on the movement of hard currency in and out of the country; 
however, in practice, all hard currencies are available on the black 
market in Kathmandu. Indian government regulations keep the price 
of gold significantly above the world market price. As a result, gold 
smuggling into Nepal and from Nepal into India is well established. 
Although there has been an increase in gold seizures by the customs 
department at Tribhuvan International Airport in 1991, the GON has 
yet to confirm a connection between gold and narcotics trafficking. 


Narcotics law enforcement has only recently begun to develop beyond 
the rudimentary level, and officials have yet to appreciate the 
significance of narcotics-related money laundering activities. Nepal's 
banking and foreign exchange regulations are not specifically 
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designed to control money laundering. Banks inform the Nepal Rastra 
Bank (Central Bank) of all foreign exchange transactions through a 
regular reporting system, but there are no laws or penalties for money 
laundering, nor has the government mounted any investigations. 
Nepal does not have asset seizure laws. 


PAKISTAN is not a major center for international money laundering. 
The widespread use of the informal financial sector to transfer funds 
internationally makes it extremely difficult to estimate how much 
narcotics related money may be in Pakistan. Like most wealthy 
Pakistanis, major traffickers seem to prefer keeping the majority of 
their funds overseas. While it must be assumed that some funds 
generated from illicit activity find their way into the banking system, 
conventional wisdom holds that profits from Pakistan’s drug trade are 
invested in real estate. 


SRI LANKA is not a factor in narcotics money laundering, and lacks 
the sophisticated financial infrastructure needed to support such 
activity. This situation could change, however, as the Government 
seeks to attract foreign capital and to open financial markets to 
overseas involvement, notably by introducing a system of numbered 
bank accounts. Local awareness of this potential threat remains 
limited. Central bank officials said in November that the reponse to 
the numbered accounts had been quite low. There are no specific 
restrictions on money-laundering and local asset seizure legislation 
addresses only assets gained & public officials through bribery. 
Banking officials are, however, encouraged to report instances in which 
they suspect money-laundering is taking place. 


Analysts also reviewed data on AFGHANISTAN, BANGLADESH, 
BHUTAN, BRUNEI, and MALDIVES, but found they were not 
significant from a money laundering perspective. 
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MOLLARS THOUSANDS 
FL oo— 

USDA PEACE OTHER 
ESF TITLE! TITLEI® TITLEN TITLED! NARCS CORPS ECON 
. . . te = - iss - 
- . . = 7 - ios = 
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DOLLARS THOUSANDS 
Tape SA FL TOTAL 
62 Pu USDA PEACE OTHER OTHER EXCLUDING 
Bre Da EW TTTZiv TITZI2 WES TTMED NARCS CORPS ECON ru IMET MILITARY TOTAL PLASt 
Tuwaie 6 - - - - - - a“ - - - - “ “ 
Vaenusts 6 - - - - - - - - © - 7 : 
Beret Samae © - - - - - - we = - a we 3 
ASEAN 0 - - - . - . - - - t . 
Seth Pact 5,421 10 000 - - - - t) - - - th,471 16471 
Ase Regione 10 B80 © - - - - - - - - - - db pee 1 ee 
Tew! Ass 164 2m5 Tt BO 12.200 1h o00 ee ee 5 ao ton o 1306,272 "m2 
NEAR EAST 
Agere 6 - - - - - - - . - oh - Lhe we 
Lgve © 615 000 © 165, 500 - - - - - 1300 bo 1 eet - 228 | ae, 2.126.285 
leree 6 1 BS Orne - - - - - - - | B08 Don - - 26 ee Rill ee 
Jortar © 3S ooo - - 12. - - - - woe 1245 - 64 £29 Sh 245 
(abe ter 6.775 a7 - - ohh - - - - - (i) - 18,413 952% 
Mornere 71 049 20 300 © ¥. oo Ab - - 1 se) - 43 000 12 - 25.441 07 065 
Oma.. 6 1S 000, - - - - - - - i000 240 7 18240 vs 
Tunes v A 906 16.900 © - - - 1 oo - 16 f0C 1s£70 - 3670 14,470 
Wee Rena Gerse © 12,000 - - 2s - - - - - - 14.258 12008 
Yermer 0a. - 0 Lm) - - - 39) - - m - 4349 3.349 
Near Leet Regons 1A 946 7 oe - - - . Lot - - - - - a7 hae 27 Sat 
Tota! ‘ 44 £70 2.761 5 18,000 7, oe 7s C3) Le 3971 © 11% 900 6a” € 6244414 1 oe fee 
EUROPE 
Albe mma 6 6 0 © be © i) 1 o © 3) 6 an 
Austna © 6 0 0 (3) o © - i) 6 nd - rs md 
Reluce 6 Uy) 0 © tf) 0 6 is 0 © 6 6 ih ih) 
Rogers © - - - - - - 627 - - 7) . 677 6r 
Cyprus 6 15.000 - - - - - - - - - “ 15,008 18 Gee 
( peewee owek ® 0 - - - - - - we - - 310 - | Dh 12a. 
Piruand 6 - - - - - - - - - 5 - 15 is 
Greece 6 - - - . - - - - Yeon all - We) Sao ee me 
Hungry t)) - - - - - - 1 £4) - 275 - 196 ise 
leeland 6 6 - - . “ . - . . ) ) 
Ireland © 20.000 - - - - - - - 1 20 911 20611 
(amen berg 9 - - - - - - - - - “ Uy) 9 
Me te ) - - - . w “ - 23 a £4 
Poland ) - - - - - - 2,206 - aor 2,713 2.713 
Pertuga! 0 42,000 - - “ - - - 108 906 ww 142.957 142.957 
Romane 206 - - - : - “ te - - - cd aid 
Spe in 0 - - - - - - - . 1472 - is7 147? 
Turkey 0 250) On - - - - Ve - - Se) 000 3 feO moa NAO Roe N40 
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@OLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table 5A PL 46¢— —_—_-. —— TOTAL 
05-25 PM USDA. PEACE OTHER OTHER EXCLUDING 
23-Feb-32 DA ESF TITLEIW TITLEI2 fTITLEW TITLED NARCS CORPS ECON PMP IMET MILITARY TOTAL PLASO 

USSR (Armenian Earthquak « = 0 - - - - - - 0 o - = 0 0 
Yugoslavia 0 7 7 - - - - - - - 87 + 87 87 
Eastern Europe Regiona! 7,000 11,000 - - - ~ - 369,675 - - - 387 675 387 575 

Total c 10,000 338,000 0 0 324 0 350 «66058 369,675 1,000,000 7853 0 1,731,320 1,731 596 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 

Argentina 0 ~ - = - - - - - 3,509 528 - 4,028 4,028 
Bahamas 0 7 - - - - 1200 ~ ~ = 119 - 1319 1319 
Belize 6,359 - - ~ - - - 1,402 - 500 118 - 8379 8379 
Bolivia 23,181 76,7 - ~ 14.348 22400 15,700 1,381 - 35,000 899 - 189,659 152,911 
Brazil 0 ~ ~ - 1,064 - 2500 - - - 79 - 3,643 2579 
Chile 400 - - 7 7 - . 504 7 3,000 298 - 4,202 4,202 
Colombia 0 49,750 7 - - 20,000 - ~ 47,000 2,593 ~ 119,343 119,343 
Costa Rica 11578 25,000 15,000 0 - - - 2,0€3 - 0 336 ~ 53,977 38,977 
Dominican Republic 10,606 - - - 5,007 ~ - 2282 - 1,000 681 - 19,576 14569 
Ecuador 13,697 - - - 592 - 1500 2540 ~ 2,000 815 - 21,143 20551 
Salvador 54,656 120,000 35,000 0 5,193 - - ~ - 65,945 1,044 - 281 838 241,645 
Guatemala 28576 30,000 0 18,000 9,968 - - 2590 - 0 414 - 89,548 61580 
Guyana 0 2,300 €,910 0 - - 7 0 - 0 % - 9246 2336 
Haiti 37,465 12,000 - 7 8,499 20,600 - 1917 - 1500 280 - 81,362 52,263 
Honduras 33,275 50,000 - - 6.264 14,000 - 3,387 7 31,900 1569 ~ 140,395 120,131 
Jamaica 14,044 10,000 40,000 0 3,169 - 1400 243% - 1,000 914 - 72,963 29,794 
Menco 0 - 7 7 AA - 19300 - 7 ~ 620 - 20,464 19,920 
Nicaragua 10316 175,000 0 28,800 1,906 - - 374 - - - - 216,396 186,190 
Panama 0 0 0 15,00) 41 - - 503 ~ 7 - - 15,544 503 
Paraguay i) - - - - - - 2347 - - 165 - 2512 2512 
Peru 7,482 60,000 - - 40 B64 30,000 =19,000 - - 23,950 524 - 181 820 110,956 
Suriname 0 7 7 - - - - - - - 0 - 0 0 
Trinidad/Tobago 0 ~ 7 - - 7 - - - 500 65 ~ 565 565 
Uruguay 0 7 - - - ~ - 520 - - 491 - 1pll ifil 
Venezuela 0 - - - - 1,900 - - - 389 - 1389 1,389 
Nicaragua/Panama Admin Ex) 0 0 - - - - - - - - ~ - 0 0 
Caribbean Regional! 18,394 1850 7 7 - - - 2,704 - 4,500 444 - 27 892 27 B92 
Central American Reg 2.600 - ~ - - - - - - - - - 2.600 2,600 
ROCAP 16,653 0 - - - - - - - - - - 16,653 16,653 
LAC Regona! 73,772 9,500 - - - - 6350 - ~ - - - 89,622 89,622 
PACAMS 0 ~ - - - - - - - - 2,355 - 2,355 2,355 
Andean Narcotics Initiative 0 7 - - - - - - - - - - 0 0 

Total 363 554 622,150 96,910 61,800 97,459 87000 87,950 26,049 0 221,295 15,776 0 1,679,943 1,336,774 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
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FY 1991 US. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ACTUAL APPROPRIATIONS 








(DOLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table SA PL 480- 
05-25 PM USDA PEACE OTHER 
23-Peb-32 DA ESF TITLEIW/ TITLEI2 fTITLEI TITLE DI NARCS CORPS ECON FMF 
Agriculture 40,030 ~ - - - = - - - = 
Education 7,379 - m - ‘ . - - 7 _ 
Energy & Infrastructure 23,403 - - - - o 7 - - ” 
Environment & Natura! Reso 15,094 - - - - o = _ - = 
Health 101554 - - - - - - o = = 
Nutrition 8,484 - - - - = - o o - 
Population 204,792 7 - - - - - = - ° 
Economic & Institutiona! Dev 12,108 ~ - - - - ~ - o - 
Center for Univ. Coop. in Dev 8,447 7 - - - - - - - = 
Research 8624 - - - - - - - - - 
Israe] Cooperation 7499 ~ ~ - - - - - ~ - 
Internationa] Training 2.799 - - - - ~ ° - . 
Program Office 1,960 - - - - - - - 0 - 
CGIARS 42,000 7 - - 7 - ~ - 7 7 
Women in Development 5,082 - ~ - - - - 
Tota) 489,255 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
FHA 
Pood for Peace 174 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PVC 46,185 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (1) 0 
Biden Pel! (2,500) 0 0 0 t) 0 0 0 0 0 
Program Mgt Support 11928 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 58,287 e 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Investment 900 - - - - - - - - - 
Emergng Markets 7200 - - - - - - - 0 - 
Finance & Program Managem i) - - - - - - - = - 
Internationa] Bumness Staff 1,150 7 - - - - - = - - 
Small, Micro & Informa) Ent. 3,706 7 - - - - - - - ° 
Housing & Urban Developme: 4350 - - - - - - 
Total Private Enterprise 17 306 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
POLICY DIRECTORATE 
Eva) uation/Development Info. 5871 - - - - - - - - - 
Policy, Planning & Coordinat) 2,778 - - - 
Total Policy 8649 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OFDA 10,000 0 - - - - - = - - 
Other 1624 - - - - - &» 76,726 - 51,560 
Hostages in Iraq 0 10,000 - - - - - - a o 
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(DOLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table SA PL 480 TOTAL 
05-25 PM USDA PEACE OTHER OTHER EXCLUDING 
23-Feb-392 DA ESF TITLEI YW TITLEI2 TITLET TITLE DI NARCS CORPS ECON PMF IMET MILITARY TOTAL PLA80 
Program Support 20,323 
P.L.480. 0 
Reserve - - - - 0 ~ - - - - - - 0 ° 
World Food Program - - - - 0 - - - - - - - 0 0 
Stock Adjustment - - - - G350D - - - - - - - 63502 0 
Freight Costs - - © 30,089 352,408 0 ° ° ° * * - 382,497 ry 
Initial Payment ~ - 0 aD - ~ ~ - - - - - 1300 0 
Parmer to Farmer ~ - - - 1392 600 - - ~ - - ~ 1,992 0 
PVO Administration ~ - - - 10,000 ~ - - - - - ~ 10,000 0 
Buydown - - ~ - 49,063 - - ~ - - - 49,063 0 
Forward Funding - - - - G8s35 - - - - ~ - 7 (38 835) 0 
DOT Reflows - - - - (10,00 - - - - - - 7 (10,000) 0 
BILATERAL ASSISTANCE 
Africa 773520 10,300 14,000 12,000 208,969 74,400 0 S651 0 29,273 8,468 0 1,187,781 878,412 
Asia 184,285 238 B00 12,200 15,000 169,896 115500 10000 17,245 160,000 225,000 8,029 © 11,525,984 11,413,588 
Near East 48,670 2,761 550 15,000 205,000 27,916 0 800 3,071 0 3,176,000 6,607 0 (247,316) 
Europe 10,000 338,000 0 0 324 - 350 6058 369,675 1,000,000 73853 - 1,732,260 1,731,936 
Latin America & Caribbean 363 S5A 622,150 96,910 61,800 97,459 87,000 87950 26,049 - 221,295 15,776 - 1,679,943 1,336,774 
Central PL 480 0 0 0 28589 310526 600 0 0 0 0 0 0 339,715 0 
Research & Development 489,255 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 489,255 489,255 
Food & Humanitarian Assista 58,287 ~ - - - - - - ~ - - + 58,287 58,287 
Policy Directorate 8&9 - - - - - 7 8,649 8649 
Private Enterprise 17,306 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Office of Foreign Disastar Ass 10,000 0 ~ - 7 - - - - - - - 10,000 10,000 
Other 21,947 10,000 ~ - - - 8300 76,726 - 51560 463 - 211596 0 
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PY 1992 U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 





(DOLLARS THOUSANDS) 

Table 4B TOTAL 

6-00 PM a -——— PL 48) ———_- PEACE OTHER —- FMF —— OTHER EXCLUDING 

23Fe-32 DA ESF TITLE! TITLED TITLE DI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 

AFRICA 

Angola 13,000 - 7 2.708 - - - ~ - - - . 15,708 13,000 
Benn 10,000 ~ - 1.357 - - 1s! - - - 1235 - 13,123 11,766 
Botswana 700 - - - - - 32% - ~ 1,000 400 - 11676 11676 
Burton 3,000 - - 6212 - - - - - - 100 - 9312 3.200 
Burund 15,000 - 7 7 - - 946 - - - 200 = 16,146 16,146 
Cameroon 24,000 - - 92 - - 3,676 7 7 - 325 - 28,093 28,001 
Cape Verde 3,000 - - - - - 942 - - 7 100 ~ 4,042 4,042 
Central African Republic 3,000 - ~ - - - 2575 - - ~ 255 - 5330 
Ciad 13,000 - 7 221 0 ~ 1515 . - 2,000 380 - 17,116 163895 
Comores 1870 - - - - - 508 - - - 75 - 2253 2.253 
Congo 1,000 - 5,000 144 - - 837 - - - 105 - 7 OB 1,942 
Cote dIvoire 7900 4,000 10,000 - - - 997 - 7 - 200 . 22,197 12,197 
Djdeut: - 3,000 - - - - - - 7 2,000 175 - 5,175 5,175 
Equatena! Gunes 0 - - - - 908 - - - 100 1,008 1,008 
Ethopa 40,000 - - 19,423 15,000 - - - - - - - 74423 40.000 
Gabon - - - - - - 256 - - - 1580 - 2.699 2.699 
Gembu 8,000 - - 1.383 - - 981 - - - 125 - 10,489 9,106 
Ghana 28 000 - ~ 6,758 10,000 - 1912 - - - 175 - 46345 30,087 
Gunes 26,000 - - 775 10.000 - 1.278 - - - 175 - 38,228 27,453 
Gunes Bissau 5,000 ~ - 491 - - 959 - - - 150 - 6,600 6,109 
Kenya 19,100 - - 2,781 0 - 2492 7 - 4900 ~=—s «14,100 - 29,473 26.692 
Lesot ho 5,000 7 - 1218 co - 2969 - - - 75 - 8352 716 
Libens - - - 18,041 - ~ - - - - 100 - 18,141 100 
Madagascar 40,000 7 - 2.400 0 - - - + - 100 - 42500 40,100 
Malawi 30,900 ~ - 0 7 ~ 1,717 - - 1,000 250 - 32,967 32,967 
Mali 33,000 - - 715 3.200 - 3439 7 - - 175 ~ 0,929 37,014 
Mauntama - - - 463 - - 1,724 - ~ - - - 2,187 1,724 
Mauritius 1500 - - - - - - - - - 100 - 1,600 1600 
Mozaiw bique 3% 000 - - 5,257 27,100 - - - - - 100 - 68,457 36,100 
Namibia 7,000 5,000 - - - 7 1,187 - - - 180 - 13,367 13,367 
Niger 26 000 - - 1,233 - - 8,32 - - 500 300 - 31365 30,132 
Nigena 13,000 - - ~ - - - - - 500 - 14,353 14,353 
Rwanda 20,000 - - - - - B14 - - - 100 - 20,914 20,914 
Seo Tome 300 7 ~ 597 - 7 427 - - 7 125 7 1449 852 
Senega! 20,000 3,000 - 0 22,100 ~ 2616 - - 5,000 525 - 53,241 31,141 
Seychelles - 3,300 - - - - 370 - - - 100 - 3,770 3,770 
Sherra Leone 540 - 7,900 2,791 - ~ 2,127 - - - 200 - 12,658 2367 
Somalia - - - 11 B85 - - - - - - 300 - 12,185 300 
Seuth Africa 80,000 - - - - - - - - - - - 80,000 80,000 
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FY 1992 US. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 











@MOLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Tabie 4B TOTAL 
05.00 PM “  -——— — PL 480 —— —— PEACE OTHER — FMF —— OTHER EXCLUDING 
BF? DA ESF TITLE! TITLEN TITLE DI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 460 
| ~ ne = = eee = = = = = = = 7 a 
Swaziland £100 ~ - - - - 1 384 - - 2 100 - 9 Sés 9.588 
Tanzaroa Bw 900 - - - 0 - 1610 - - - 1 - 31,160 31,160 
Tog: 10.000 - - 3463 - - 27 - - - 150 = 16,326 12.883 
Uganda OM - - 3.186 10,000 - 68 - - - 200 - $2,204 39,018 
Zasre e - - - © - * - - * 900 wo - 4.263 4.263 
Zam>e 10.000 - - ise 18.000 - - - - - - - 29.962 10,000 
Zombeber 10 00 - - - - - 952 - - - woo - 11252 11,252 
S$ Affes Regional SADCC SO Ds - - - - - - - - - - - SO 266 26 
Afnca Regona! 590 10,000 - - - - - - - 6.000 - - 111,590 111,590 
REDSOE 3546 0 0 0 0 i‘) 0 0 0 0 0 0 3546 3.546 
REDSO/'W 5 388 ° 0 0 0 0 0 (() 0 t¢) 0 0 5385 5 SBA 
Tota! £00 GOO es 97,769 115.400 ~- S621 - . 24 S00 9.145 - 135935 Se ee 
ASIA 

Alghamstan Humartanen 000 30 000 - 439 - - - - - - - - 64 399 66 000 
Rangiedes> €2 000 - - 16 800 5A 200 - - - - - 30 - 137 350 62.350 
Cambodia 20 000 5 goo - 0 - - - - - - - - 25.000 25.000 
Coot Islands 0 0 9 0 0 0 131 0 0 0 0 0 131 131 
Py - ad - - - - 1541 + - ™»~O * - 2,191 2.191 
Incha 7.000 - - 76,019 25 ooo - - - - - M5 - 123,364 723545 
Indonesia 45 250 $000 - 6412 - - - - 2300 59,162 52550 
Konbet: 0 0 0 0 0 0 514 0 0 0 0 0 514 514 
Korve - - - - - - - - - - 800 - 800 800 
lace - - - - - 2.000 720 - - - - - 2.220 2.220 
Maidees - - - - - - - - - - 70 - 70 70 
Mailayne - - - - - - - - to - 1,100 1,100 
Marsha!) isiands 0 0 0 0 0 0 671 0 0 0 0 0 671 671 
Micrenens - - - - - 7 1,770 - - - 7 - 1,770 1,770 
Mongolia 4.000 - - - - - 7 ° - - ~ - arm 4.77% 
Nem 15,000 7 - - - - 2143 - - 500 185 - 17 828 17328 
Paketan 2 75 000 100.000 8=—60.000 - - 7 - (6,961) 106596 915 - 260 B63 240 B63 
Pepue New Gunes - - - - - - 1772 - - - Ld) - 1452 1,852 
Philipp nes 40 000 120900 2,000 14872 - - ow 16 000 - 200 000 2 ROO - S58 579 523,707 
Song pore - - - - - - - - - - 15 - 15 15 
Sotomen lnands - - - - - - 972 - - - * - 1072 1022 
Sr Lanks 19.300 - 5 000 - 45 G00 - 711 - - - 200 - 7111 20.211 
Theiand 12.300 - - 1.906 - 5.000 3,792 - - - 2500 - 25.498 23,592 
Affected Tha: V \ages - 2500 - - - - - - - - - - 2500 < 500 
Tongs - - - - - - bah] - - - bod - 769 749 
Tuvalu - - - - - - “ - - - - - “6 46 
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FY 1992 US. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 








@OLLAES THOUSANDS 
Table 4B TOTAL 
00 PM *  -——— PL 460 ——__ —_- PEACE OTHER — FMF —— OTHER EXCLUDING 
Bre DA ESF TITLZ1 TIMED TITLED! NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 40 
a = —_—S = = = = = = = = = = = 
Wester Samos - - - - - - 974 - - - - - 97. 974 
ASEAN 30 - - - - - - - - - - 3.300 3.300 
Seuth Pacific 32 10.000 - - - - () - - - - - 19.250 19.250 
Ama Repos 2712 - - - - - - - - - - - 2712 2712 
Teta! 330,112 772,500 45.000 120,608 13.100 4500 16661 160 000 ° Pe ee © 141068 1.115.228 
NEAR EAST 
Alger:a - - - - - - - - - 180 - 1s 180 
Eon - 85200 150900 - - - - - - ieee Le - 226s00 862116500 
brag Kurdish Refugees) id 0 6sr 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6327 c 
leree! - iLgoepoo - - - - - - - Lae - -  Sp00p00 3,000 900 
Jordan - O00 ‘20 G00 - - - - - - s.900 862 - T7900 57 900 
Lebanon 4.000 2000 - 10.495 - . . - - - oon - 165% 6400 
Morocco moo 12,000 35000 3MéE - - 1802 - 7 6 000 1150 - ee. 77-2 
Omar - 15,000 - - - 7 - - - 5 000 100 - 20 100 20.100 
Turoma - i900 10.000 - - - 1,386 - 7 10,000 12 - mae 18.4% 
West Hank/Gaza - 12,000 - ims - - - - - - - - 1 12,000 
Yeme - 0900 - - - 1 - - - - - 13,961 3361 
Near East Regions 19.209 6 000 - - - 7.000 - - - - - 27 209 72 
Total 8.209 «2095000 775,000 26a 0 2.000 319% 0 @ 3180000 6350 ® S585.483 53a a 
EUROPE 
Alberss 0 0 7 SOO ws 0 0 id (1) C7) ° 7) 0 63% 5oe 
Armeria 0 © 0 ) i) 0 739 0 0 ° t) 0 7 7 
Bal bes 1) ce) 0 0 0 0 loss 0 () 0 C7) ) 106m | Oe 
Buigans - - - - - - wae - - . - - fae 644 
Cyprus - 3.000 - - - - - - - - - - A000 3.000 
C aechosiovalna - - - - - - 1437 - - - 7s - 1512 1512 
Grewee - - - - - - - - [285,900) 65 000 tg - 6 SO = 500 
Hungary - - - - - - 227 - - - 75 - 2312 2312 
Malta - - - - - - 7 - - - 6 - 144 144 
Poland - - wee - - - 2982 - - - 7% - 13,977 igz7 
Pertuge: - «© 000 - - - - 9 - (meso, 103990 12,45 - 1S ao 145 BS) 
Romane - - - - - - 596 - - - - - Soe 596 
Spain - - - - - - - - - - tee - 1200 1209 
Turkey - 75,000 - - - 400 - - 625,000 3500 - 703 900 703 900 
Uraine - - - - - - ve - - - - ve ee 
Yugosiens - - - - - - - - - - 100 - 100 100 
Easier Europe Regions! - - - - - - - 400,900 - - - - 400 000 400 000 
Tota! 0 118,000 17,500 bard 0 - 1130 400 90ND 0 T2000 = 440 0 1348 908 1331150 
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PY 1992 US ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 








@OLLARS THOUSANDS 
Tabie 4B TOTAL 
eco PM .  -——— — FL & —— —_ PEACE OTHER — Fur —— OTHER EXCLUDING 
Brew DA ESF TITLE! TITLE TITLZ DI NARCS CORPS BOON LOANS GRANTS IOMET MILITARY TOTAL PL «80 
= 
NEW (INDEPENDENT STATE: 0 td) ° © © © 1135 10 900 t¢) © ) © 151.135 RS 
LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
ey - - - - - - ‘Se - - | oo bad : 1 4 | Se 
Behemes - - - - - ime - - - . > 3 - i2s 23 
Belize 7m - - - - - 1D - - ud > 3 - 9.379 $379 
Beira mm anos - M317 3.100 18,700 | AS - - oom 7 168.201 106 78 
Braz - - - - - ime - - - - 1s - 16s nd 
Chuie om - - - - - 767 - - ) goo 1s - 2317 2317 
C mom ba - - - - - Ms - - - 4 oon 2.300 80 300 on 
Coma Rice oom eo ono 10 ooo - - - 2.002 - - 2. ze - asm S82 
Dem imcar Repub ic 11990 $980 10 om 4299 - - 220) - - 1. ~~ - 7 4m 2165 
Fcumaer 16,000 - - ae? - (000 2551 - - 5 ooo — - 772 > 
F Seeder SE goo 17) aon oD 4 Shek - - - - - ss ono 1 oe - ms ore ‘261 400 
neem ee axes ™ ooo i5.e00 211 - - = - - 2 000 “mn - -m_5n | 
Guyane - 2000 5.000 - - - 0 - - ~® - 7 Oe 24550 
Haru Ts 24 Ooo - on” 7 900 - 435 - - 2.20 a - ee se 
Herd ures 41000 on - 6273 14.000 - az - - 18.100 1100 - 164747 1iaane 
Jenmac 16.500 LS ie - | Soe 2279 - - (900 ‘ - 70 S69 mm 748 
Merce - - - “ee - Boo - - - - «» - 27 228 m4 
Necerague moe 1% 900 ron 1887 - - 721 - - - - 201 578 172,721 
Perame 17 9 10 O00 oom Pa] - - “he - - - - - 31317 777 
Pereguey . - - 1% - - oe - - “ae 175 - + | 2104 
Peru 15,700 - - 222 wo - 0 - - ~*~ oD ~ - 1M 462 SS 600 
Tr dnd 7 ote gr - - - - - - - - - “—_ - - -~ ~~ 
Urweuny - - - - - - 12 - - oo b> 9 - 2.137 2.137 
Venerueis - - - - - 2000 - - - - 175 - 2.175 2175 
Carbeeer Repone mn Aono - - - . DD - - 424s van - iP.) 31.2% 
ROCAP 18.900 - - - - - - - - - - 18.000 18 000 
LAC Repons) A RIS sor - - - Bee . - - - - - 103,725 103,775 
PACAMS - - - - - - - - - ion - 1 ono | 900 
Andeer Nerrotes lniuatre - re me - - - - - - - - - - re ow 2 oon 
Tete oe TILA) IB ooo 97 ms neo 6 CR - - eee ee - 1262535 1 527,140 
RESEARCH 6 DEVELOPMENT 
Agneulture 3.123 - - - - - - - - - - - 30.123 2123 
Féure vor 6.975 - - - - + - - - - - - 6.975 6.9756 
Energy & infrastructure 16.900 - - - - - - - - . - - 16 000 1S.000 
Fevwernmern & Nei Ree 17 900 - - - - - - - - - ~ - 17 000 17 00 
Hele 72.310 - - - - - - - - - - - T2210 72210 
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FY 1992 U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 








(@OLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table 4B TOTAL 
05:00 PM a --—-— PL 450 —— —— PEACE OTHER —- FMF —— OTHER EXCLUDING 
23Fe-92 DA ESF TITLEI TITLE TITLEMI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS CRANTS  IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 
Nutrition 7300 - 7 - ~ - 7 - - 7 - - 7,300 7,300 
Population 127,449 - - ~ 7 - - - ~ - - ~ 127,449 127,449 
Economic & Institutional Dev 8,900 - - - . - ~ - 7 - - - 8,900 8,900 
Center for Univ. Cooper. in De 8,000 - - ~ - - - - - - 7 - 8,000 8,000 
Office of Research 8,766 - - - - - - - - - - ~ 8,766 8,766 
Israel Cooperation 7500 - - - ~ - - - - - ~ - 7500 7500 
Internationa! Training 2,950 - - - - - - ~ - - - - 2,950 2,950 
Program Office 1,400 ~ - 7 - - - - - - - - 1,400 1,400 
CGIARS 77,110 - - - - - - - - - - ~ 77,110 77,110 
Women in Development 5,000 - - - - ~ ~ - - - o - 5,000 5,000 
Total 395,283 0 0 0 tt) ts) i) 0 0 0 0 0 395,283 395,283 
FOOD & HUMANTTARIAN ASSISTANCE 
Food for Peace 300 - - - ~ - - - ~ 7 - - 300 300 
Private and Voluntary Cooper 49,238 - - 7 - - - - - - - 7 49,238 49,238 
Biden Pell 12,500} - - - - - - - - - - - 12,500) 12,500) 
Program Mgt Support 6,462 - - - - - - - - - - 6,462 6,462 
Total 56,000 - - - - - - 7 - 7 - - 56,000 56,000 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Investment 1500 - - 7 - - - - - 7 7 7 1,500 1,500 
Emerging Markets 9,350 - - - - - ~ - - - - ~ 9,350 9350 
Finance & Program Managem 1,974 ~ - - - ~ - - = - ~ - 1974 1,974 
Internationa! Business Staff 2554 - ~ - - - - ~ - - - 7 2554 2554 
Small, Micro & Informa! Ent. 7 946 - - 7 - - - - ~ - - ~ 7.946 7346 
Housing & Urban Developmer 3500 - - - - - - ~ - 3,500 3,500 
Total 26824 0 0 0 tt) 0 0 0 0 0 0 t) 26,824 26,824 
POLICY DIRECTORATE 
Es tion/Development Info. 5,300 - - 7 - - ~ - ~ - - - 5,300 5,300 
Policy, Planning & Coordinati 572 - - - - - - - - 7 ~ - 572 572 
Peace Corps 2,000 - - - ~ - - - - - - - 2,000 2,000 
Total 7872 - ~ 7 - ~ - - = - - - 7872 7872 
0 
OFDA Disaster Preparedness 5,500 - - - - - - - ~ - - - 5,500 5,500 
Other - ~ - - - &,700 8,797 ~ - 28,700 2,460 - 170,657 170,657 
P.L.480: 
Reserve - - 73,119 175 366 6,300 - - - - - - - 255,285 t) 
World Food Program - - - 49,457 - - - - - - - ~ 49,457 0 
Stock Adjustment - - - (7472 - - - - - - - - (7472 t+) 
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FY 1992 U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 








@MOLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table 4B TOTAL 
05.00 PM - ————— PL #0 PEACE OTHER—-FMF-—— OTHER EXCLUDING 
23Pe92 DA ESP TITLE TITLEN TITLENI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 490 
i<itn ~Srss=S=C:sé‘“s:é=S*:::C;*é“‘é=eS*;RSS:~SC MOSS > . _ — _ = a ms — - 51,390 — 7) 
FY 1991 Punding - - - (55,793) - - - - - - - - (55,793) 0 
Parmer to Parmer - - - 11420 667 - 7 - - - - 12,087 0 
PVO Administration - - - 10,000 - - - - - - - - 10,000 0 
Buydown - - - - - - - - - - - - 0 0 
Forward Fundng ~ - - « = ° - - ~ - - - 0 0 
DOT Reflows - - - (290m 637D - - - - - - - (18,3973) 0 
BILATERAL ASSISTANCE 

Ainca 800,000 2300 8622,000 97,769 115,400 - 86921 - - 2500 9,145 - 1,154,035 918 866 
Ana 330,112 272800 45,000 120,608 129,100 14500 18661 160,000 0 307395 11,860 © 1410036 1,115,328 
Near East 49.209 2095,000 225,000 23,486 0 2,000 3,938 0 0 3,180,000 650 0 5,585,483 5,336,997 
Europe 0 118,000 86.17, 500 ws ° 400 «611310 «= 400,000 0 793000 8,440 © 1348906 1,331,150 
New Independent States 0 0 0 0 0 ®o 1135 150,900 0 ° 0 0 151,135 151,135 
Latin Amenca & Caribbean 406 200 713,900 129,000 97 285 89,100 99,900 26,990 - - 266405 13,745 - 1842525 1,527,140 
Central PL 480 - - 12530 370,683 © - - - - - - - 495,981 0 
Research & Development 396.283 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 395,283 395,283 
Pood 4 Humanitanan Asmeta 56,000 a - - - ~ - - - - - - 56,000 56,000 
Prvate Enterprise 26824 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 26,824 26,824 
Pobcy Directorate 7872 - - - - ~ ~ - - - 7872 7,872 
Office of Foragn Disaster Ase 5.500 - - “ - - - - - - ~ 5,500 5,500 
Other - - - ~ - 64700 81,046 ~ 0 28,700 2,460 - 166 906 166.906 
0 

Geagraptuc & Central Prograzr 2,077,000 3,228,000 563,804 710,087 333,594 171500 200900 710,000 © 400,000 52,500 - 12646485 11,039,000 
(Nevelopment Pund for Afr “1800,000) - - - - - - - - - - - 800,000) (800,000) 
(Andean Narvetes imtiatre: - {250,000} - - - - - . - - - - {250,000}  *[250,000) 
[note une 36,000 12,000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10,000 - - 58,000 58,000 

Subtotal 2.113000 3240000 563,80 710,087 333,594 171500 200900 710,000 0 4610000 seesess - @VALUE! #sVALUE! 
esesene 

ASHA 30,000 - - - - - - - - - - - 30,000 30,000 
Drsaster Aemetance 40 000 - - - - - - - - - - - 40,000 40,000 
Humanit Relief (McCollum A) - - - - - - - - - - ~ - 0 0 
Private Sector Direct Loans 0 ° - ~ - - ° . - - - - 0 0 
Priv Sector Investment Guare [1 14,000) ° ~ - - - - - - - - - (114,000) *[114,000) 
Private Sector Direct Leen Su 0 ° - - - - - - - - - - 0 0 
Provate Sector Guaranty Subs 536 - - - - ~ - - ~ - - - 6,336 5,336 
Private Sector Invest Adm in 1,367 - - - - - - - ° - - - 1,367 1,367 
Housing Guaranty Submdy 16 660 - - - - - - - - - - - 16.660 16,660 
Housing Guaranty Admin 7,000 « - ~ - - ° - - - - - 7,000 7,000 
Houmng Guarantees Limitat» {100,000} - - - - - - - - - - - {100,000} *[100,000) 
Housing Guaranty Liquidatny 43,009 - - - - - - - - - - - 43,009 43,009 
Opersting Expenses 483 300 - - - - - - - - - - - 483,300 483300 
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FY 1992 U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE - ESTIMATE 











(DOLLARS THOUSANDS) 
Table 4B 
6-00 PM ~  -——— PL 480 ——_—_—__ PEACE OTHER — PMF —— OTHER 
23Peb-32 DA ESF TITIZI TITLED TITLED NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY 
Sw ee = = ———————=>=>==—————————————————— = 
Poreign Service Retirement & 41351 - - - - - - - - - ~ - 
Miscellaneous Trust Punds 5,000 - - - - - - - - = = - 
Econ Assist Lean Liquidating (508,014) 0 0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ALD. Lean Repayments (327 £45) - - - - - - - - o = - 
Misc. Trust Punds Receipts 300) - - - - - - ~ o o = " 
Total ALD 1,982,303 3,240,000 i) 710,087 333,594 - - 710,900 - - - - 
Enterprise for the Americas 
Debt Restructuring - ~ - - ~ - - 309681 - - ~ - 
Multilateral Investment Pur - - - - - - - 100900 - - - = 
Trade & Development Prograr - - - - - - - 35,000 - - - - 
Inter-American Poundation - - - - - - 23,794 - - - - 
Afncan Development Foundat - - - - - - - 14,950 - o = = 
Peace Corps Trust Pund ~ - - 7 ~ - 1596 - ~ ~ = = 
Migration & Refugee Assistan - - - - - - - 490,557 - - = - 
Emergency Refugee Pund - - - - - - - 20,000 - ~ - = 
Misc. Trust Punds - DOT - - - - - - - 5,630 ° o = - 
Misc. Trust Punds - DOT Rece - - - - - - - 67D - - o = 
Overseas Priv. Invest Corp (OPIC) 
Lean Submdy & Admin Expe - - ~ - - - - 17,330 - - - - 
Qimit on direct loans) - - - - - - - {25,000} - - - = 
Qumit on guar. loans) - - - - - {375,000} ~ - - = 
PL 480 Title I Transportation t) 0 62,185 0 t) (1) (1) (1) 0 0 0 0 
PL 480 Subsidy - 388319 - - - - - ~ ~ o - 
Receipts - - - - - - - (168 - - - - 
Total: Bilateral 1,982,303 3,240,000 440504 710,087 333,594 171500 201596 1,709,691 © 410,000 seesece - 
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FY1993 U.S. Economic and Military Assistance -- Request 

Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 

0247 PM FL, 9 —___— PEACE OTHER FMP rMF OTHER EXCLUDING 

Brew DA esr TITLE TITLED TITLED NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS MET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 

—  —_____________ 
AFRICA 

Angpia 15,900 - - 10,106 - - - - - - 7S - 25,181 15,075 
Benin 9,000 - - 1863 - - ie - - - 120 - 12,582 10,739 
Botewans 6.300 - - - - - Se ~ = t) 42s - 9 BS 9 B94 
Burtons 2.700 - - 616 ~ - ~ - - - 0 - 83h 2.700 
Burund: 13,500 - - - - - a - - ~ pa) - 14,748 14,748 
Camervar 21,600 - - - - - 73 - - - 400 ° 2,731 25,731 
Cape Verde 2.700 - - 172s - - 723 - - - 150 - 5.299 3573 
Central Afncan Republic 2.700 - - - - - om - - - 200 - 5,621 5,621 
Chad 11,700 ~ - - 0 - se - - 1,090 400 - 14,682 14,682 
Comores 0 - - - - - ‘n - - 7 100 » % ao 
or) 900 - t) - - - 901 ° - - 150 - 1961 1951 
Cote flere 6.300 t) 10,000 - - - tie - - - 225 - 17644 7 B44 
Dybeut t) 2.000 - - - - - - - 0 750 - 2250 2.250 
Equatona] Gunes t) - - - - ~ 918 - - - 130 - 1,048 1,048 
Ethopia 40,000 - - 39,180 - - - - - 75 - 79,255 40,075 
Gabon - - - - 5900 - 26 - - - 135 ° 17,776 2.776 
Gambia 8,100 - ~ ca) - oe « - ~ 120 ° 10,224 Gate 
Grane 25.200 - - 5,702 10,000 - ioe - - - 7) - 43,137 27,435 
Guanes 73.400 - - - poo - Wo - ~ ~ 150 ° 34 964 24.964 
Guanes Bissau 7,200 - - 498 - oe - - - 125 ° ARGS 8,370 
Kenye 17 200 - - 2271 - 2565 - - ty) 1,000 - 330% 20.765 
Libems t) C) t) 9 halos 0 0 0 t) 0 r) ry) 0 9 664 C) 
Leeat he ae - - - - 2967 - - - 100 ~ 10,257 10,257 
Madagnecar RP - - 2.332 5.000 - - - - - 150 . 36,182 28 850 
Mals©: ’ - - 5,601 - oe - - 0 ya) - 32,615 27,914 
Ma) 23,700 - - 789 4300 - 3387 - - - 180 - 37 B66 33,767 
Mauntama t) - - 532 - 2 ~ ~ ° . ° 2555 2,023 
Maunvus t) t) 0 ° ° t) 0 ° t) 0 78 ° 75 75 
Mozam tque 36.000 - - 4705 06=— 35,400 - - - - ° 175 ° 76,370 36,175 
Namie 6300 - - - ian - . - po) e 7B47 7247 
Niger 21,600 - - - - arm - « 0 300 ° 5624 25,624 
Nigens 17,200 - - - - one - - - 600 - 18,789 18,789 
Rees 18,900 - - 764 - a - - ° 120 ° 19,778 19,014 
Ses Tome 770 - - - - ‘2 - - - 125 - 423 823 
Senega! 18,000 ) - 3205 3=— 00 - 290 - - 500 606 - 35309 72.064 
Seychelles 0 3.300 - - . 46 - - - 100 . asi6 316 
Sherrs Leone 450 . C) ont - oe - ~ ° 300 3,981 3,016 
Somalis 0 t) C) 440 0 0 r) 0 0 ° t) 0 4410 0 
South Afnes 80,000 - - - - ° - . - ~ ° 80,000 80,000 
Sudan 0 - - 12,603 ~ ° . - - 0 - 12,603 t) 
Swaniand 7200 - - - - ie - - - 120 . 8.650 8.650 
Tensame 26.000 - - - - ies - - - 150 . 27,206 77,206 
Toge 9,000 - - 3,370 - oe - - « 180 . KAR 12,019 
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FY1993 U.S. Economic and Military Assistance -- Request 
Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 
o2<7 PM ————_— FL, 489 —_.... PEACE OTHER PMP PMF OTHER EXCLUDING 

Bre Da esr TITLZ I TITLE TITLED! NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS [MET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 
—— 33200 - TT - 910 - - - 200 - 37,573 4300 
2Zam>u 15,000 - - 7 10.000 - 0 - - - 100 - 100 15.100 
Lmnadee 15,000 - - - 14.000 - Lis - - - wn - “Oe 16438 
S Affics Regvenai/SADCC S000 - - . . = . = . . . . SO 000 50 000 
Aine: Repos 99 BE? 14.000 - - - - - - - 112s - - 123977 13.977 
AEPRP 10.000 - - - - - - - - - - - 10.000 10 G00 
REDSOE 21 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 © 0 0 0 21 2118 
REDSO'wW 5410 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 © 0 5.410 5.410 
Tetal 775600 19.300 10.000 120,751 116,700 0 58.970 0 6 12,735 & 980 0 LIZ es S75 S75 

ASIA 

Algharoean H umanianer 000 900 - 2 ooo - - - - - - - 70 GOO S ooo 
Renyiades S50 Gon - - 15.547 67 ooo - - - - - 30 - 133,197 SO 380 
Cambeds 12.400 0 - 0 - - - - - - 12,600 12,600 
Coot isiands 0 0 ° 0 0 0 M41 0 G 0 0 0 M41 M1 
Py ° 300 - - - 1561 - - t) » - isi 1911 
inca 24 000 - - 77.741 2 ooo - - - - - MS - 177 ome 24345 
indanes. 45 600 0 - 6443 © - - - - - 2200 - 543A) <7 900 
Koribet: ° 0 0 0 0 ce) ‘ss 0 0 0 c¢) 0 4% 1% 
pws - - . - - - - - - - 300 - OO 300 
aoe - - - - - 200 0 - - - s% - 2.060 2.080 
Maldives . : . . . : . - . 7 - 7 7 
Ma isywis - - - - - - - - a0 - 800 aan 
Marwha!l) isiands 0 0 0 0 ° 0 Ce) 0 0 0 0 0 659 659 
Micrenes.s - - - - - - ise - - - - . 1628 16m 
Mor.geiie 3.600 1S o00 - 0 - ww - - - 7S 7 19,667 19,667 
Nem. 17 500 - - - 0 - 2097 - - 0 20 - 19,792 19.792 
Pabsar C¢) 0 50 ono - 0 «A000 Sl - 0 0 t¢) - SE 6R6 bbe 
Papus New Gunes - . 7 - - - iv - - - 125 - 1921 is71 
Phil pines 3© 000 45 000 2 ooo 13,097 - - SS 000 - 45 000 2450 - m9 (203 306, 
Ww ge pare - - - - - - - - - - 2 - » i) 
Satemer |sia>ds - - - - - - oe - - - SO - 1ou 1018 
Sm) Lanks 16.500 - 10.000 . 45 900 - 7 - - - pant) - 73.397 17,497 
Thauand 6.000 . - 2610 0 4 000 3572 - - - 22% - 18.432 18272 
Tongs - - - - - - = - - - Ls) - 773 773 
Tuvalu - - - - - - 61 - - - - - $1 $1 
Verusts - - - - - - 130 - - - ia) - 180 1) 
Western Semeoe - - - - - - b 4.) - - - 978 evs 
ASEAN 3.000 0 - - i) - - - - - - - 3,000 3.000 
Seuth Pacific 7 S00 10,900 - - - - t) - - - - - 17500 17500 
Ame Rega 47925 - - - - - - - - - - - 47 225 470% 
SE Ame Contingency 0 5© 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 000 50 000 
Teta! 2RA 325 145300 &0 000 m7730—s 1 10.800 18.2260 68.000 ) 45000 9 AMS 0 901.159 547 4R6 
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FY1993 U.S. Economic and Military Assistance -- Request 
Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 
247 PM ———SS EE PEACE OTHER FMF PMP OTHER EXCLUDING 
Bre? DA esr TITLE! TITLEN TITLES! NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS MET MILITARY TOTAL 7 <0 
NEAR EAST 
Algens - - - - - - - - - 150 = 1 180 
Bahracr 0 0 0 0 6 0 ° 0 0 1.900 100 © 1100 1200 
fo © 815,000 150 000 - - - - - - igoepo 100 - 2206 s00 2.106.800 
levee. © 1200900 ° - - - - - ~ Lpoepoo = - S200900 1.000 900 
Jortar t) 000 20.000 - - - - - - 2 900 2.000 ° 77 900 57 000 
Leta or «000 5.900 ~ 11597 - - - - - - ooo ~ nw 9 600 
Morocce 20,225 12.000 20 000 0 - - we - - 40.900 1150 - Ome TS .088 
Omar () 15.000 - - « ° ° - - 1.900 120 - 16,190 16,190 
Tusa 0 10.000 5 000 - - - 1914 - - 10 900 12 - 27 2s mmm 
West Bank/Gaza 0 25,000 - 2630 - = . - - - - - 27 630 25,000 
Yemen 6 000 - 10,000 - - - 631 - - - ~ ° 16.431 6531 
Near East Regnons! 16.900 6.000 - - - ome - - ° - - - 24 900 24.900 
Total 471%5 2.118,900 205000 14.227 0 2.000 REA) 0 ® 1772900 6 966 ® ss7asTI 5.354 644 
EUROPE 
Albania - - - - - - 702 - - - 73 - 777 777 
Baltics t) t) 0 0 0 0 2.173 () 1) t) 180 0 2323 2223 
Builgans - - 10,000 - - - a9 - - - 100 - 10.949 9 
Cyprus - 3.900 - - - - - - - - A ooo 3.900 
Canch and Siovak Republic - - - - ° - eo - - 600 - 269 2.069 
Greece - - - - - - - - (315,094) 30.000 00 - 300 © 300 
Hungary - - - - . - 206 - - - on - ae 2 hae 
Malia - - . - . ° a - ° ° 6 - 131 131 
Poand - - - - - 2967 - - - 600 - 3,467 4467 
Portuga! - - - - - - - 0 100 G00 1.200 - 101,200 101 200 
Rew ame - - 10,000 - - - 704 - ° ° 78 - 10,779 779 
Spain - - - - - - - - ° wo - 0 wo 
Turkey - 75,000 - - - 400 - - (43,000, 500,000 3500 - 578 900 578,900 
Eastern Europe Regoona! 0 0 ts) 0 0 0 0 40,000 [(3%54,0%) 0 0 0 4% Ow 450 000 
Total 0 78.000 20 000 0 0 400 = 10876 450,000 o oo 7 Sob 9 1196841 117641 
NEW INDEPENDENT STATES © 00,900 0 0 0 0 4975 350,000 C) 0 0 t) 454.975 454.975 
LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Argentina - - - - . 913 - 1.900 200 . 2.113 2.113 
Bahamas - - . . . 1,200 - - - - 125 . 1,235 1,325 
Bel ze 6300 . . ~ . on . . Son) 125 ° 7906 7.905 
Revie BO 0 . 11,930 2000 8= 17,900 1,697 - . 40,000 900 = 117,087 as.167 
Braz! 0 . - - 2.500 . . - 1% - 2,650 2.65%) 
Chile t) . - - oer - - 0 200 . 12a? 1287 
Colombia 0 - - - 22.000 . . - 58 000 2.200 - 82,200 #2200 
Costa Rice 8.000 10,000 10,000 - - oo . . 1 000 20 . 223 21,223 
Domi mean Republi 17,220 5.000 10,000 re) - 2am - . fae) 700 - 40,616 25,758 
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FY1993 U.S. Economic and Military Assistance -- Request 
Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 
0247 PM *_____—. PL, 488 —_____—__ PEACE OTHER FMF PMP OTHER EXCLUDING 
Fes DA ESF TITLE TITLEM TITLEMI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS MET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 

12,500) - - - - 12,500) 12,500) 

462 - = ~ - 462 462 

56,000 ~ - - - 56,000 56,000 

0 0 0 0 1,700 1,700 

- - - 1,500 1500 

- - o - 11,050 11,950 

- - - - 4,700 4,700 

- - - - 18,630 18,630 

- - 3,500 3,500 

0 ° 0 0 41,080 41,080 

Evaluaton/Development Info. 7300 0 ° ° ° 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7300 7,300 

Pelcy, Planmng & Coorthnatoe 800 0 ° 0 ° 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 800 800 

Peace Corps 2,000 0 ° 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2,000 2,000 

Total 10,100 0 ° 0 0 ° 0 0 0 0 0 0 10,100 10,100 

Other - - - - - 587,700 93,646 - - 28,700 1285 - 181,331 181,331 

PL.480 

Reserve - - 63,849 57,000 - - - - - - - - 120,849 0 

Worid Food Program ~ - - 59,700 ~ - - - - - - - 59,700 0 

Stock Adjustment - - - (43,397) - - - - - - - - (43,397) o 

Preight Costs - - 38.250 178,703 0 ° - - - - ~ - 216,953 0 

Imtal Payment - - - - - - - - - - - - 0 9 

Parmer to Parmer - - - 11,280 653 - - - - - - ~ 11,933 0 

PVO Administration - - - 10,000 - - - - - - - - 10,000 0 

Buy down - - - - - - - - - ~ ~ - 0 0 

Porward Funchng - - - - - - - - - - - - 0 0 

DOT Reflow: - - - (10,000) (SSD - - - - 7 - ~ (i765) 0 
BILATERAL ASSISTANCE 

Afnca 775600 19,300 10,000 120,751 116,00 - 68970 - - 12,725 8. 9RO - 1,123,026 875575 

Ama 288325 145,300 80,000 135,773 137900 10800 18226 80,000 0 45,000 9,35 0 951,159 597 486 

Near East 47,125 2,118,000 206 ,000 14,227 0 2,000 3559 0 © 3,177,900 6.960 0 5573871 5 354.644 

Furepe 0 78,000 20,000 0 0 400 «10876 = 450,000 0 630,000 7 £65 0 1,196,841 1,176,841 

New Independent States © 100,900 0 0 0 0 4975 350,000 0 0 0 0 454,975 454,975 

Latin Amenca & Caribbean 399,970 651,400 95,000 106,763 79,100 102,100 27,895 - - 196500 12875 - 1,669,603 1,389,740 

Central PL 480 - - 102,099 263 286 (7,000) - - - - - ~ - 358 385 0 

Research & Development 422,900 - - - - - ~ - ~ - ~ - 422,900 422,900 

Pood & Humanitanan Aemesta: 56,000 - - - - - - - - - - 56,000 56,000 

Private Enterprise 41,980 0 ° 0 0 t) 0 0 0 0 0 0 41,080 41,080 
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FY1993 U.S. Economic and Military Assistance -- Request 
Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 
0247 PM . 2 PEACE OTHER FMP PMP OTHER EXCLUDING 
23 Pe 92 DA ESP TITLE! TITLED TITLEMI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 429 
Policy Directorate 10,100 o 0 o. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10.100 10,100 
Other 0 . 7 - - S770 9356 ry 0 29900 1.285 a 181,631 181,631 
Geographic & Central Progra 2,041,100 3,112,000 512,099 639800 326,700 173,000 218,146 880,000 © 4089225 47,500 - 12039570 10,560,971 
evelopment Pund Per Afri “[775,500) - - - - - - - - - - - "1775,500) "T775,500) 
(Andean Narcotucs Imt) - “[250,000) - - - - - - 7 - - “1250, 000) “1258 000) 
Deob/Reo> 21.500 11,000 0 ry 0 0 0 0 0 10.000 0 7 42.500 42,500 
Subtotal 2,062,600 3,123,000 512,099 639,800 325,700 173,000 218,146 880,000 © 4999225 47500 - 12,082,070 10,603,471 
ASHA 30,000 © 7 7 7 ~ = = - - 7 30,000 30,000 
Caprtal Proects Fund 100,000 0 0 0 0 ry) 0 0 0 0 0 0 100,000 100,000 
Disaster Asmstance 40,000 © = - = ° 7 7 = - - 7 40,000 40,000 
Humanit. Relief (McCollum Az - - - 7 7 7 7 . - . * - 0 0 
Private Sector Direct Leans 15,000) - - ~ - - - ~ 7 - ° - 15,000) 15,000) 
Priv Sector Investment Guara: “{1 14,000) - 7 = 7 = 7 “ - - . - 114900) "1114,000) 
Priv Sector Dir Lean Submey 319 0 0 ry 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 319 319 
Priv Sector Guaranty Subsidy 5,346 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5.346 5.346 
Priv Sector Invest Admin 1447 0 ry 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ry) 0 1447 L447 
Housing Guaranty Submdy 16,407 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 16,407 16,407 
Houmng Guaranty Admin 7,000 - . . 2 7 * = ™ is > e 7,000 7,000 
Houmng Guarantees Limitatve (95,000) - - - - - - - - - - - (95,000) (95,000) 
Housing Guaranty Liqudaung 49.637 - - - - - - - - - . - 49,637 49,637 
Operatung Expenses 531,000 - - - - - - 7 - - - - 531,000 531,000 
Operating Expenses-IG 41,456 - - - - - - - - - - - 41,456 41,456 
Poreign Service Retirement & 42,677 ° . . 2 . . . . 7 . . 42.677 42,677 
Miscellaneous Trust Punds 5,000 - 7 = ~ = = 7 7 7 7 7 5,000 5,000 
EAI hqwdatons (286,194) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (266,194) (266,194) 
ALD. Lean Repayments (330,147) - ~ - - - - (390,147) (330,147) 
Mise. Trust Punds Receipts (5.800) . 7 . . . * 7 . - : (5,800) (5,800) 
Total ALD 2,330,748 3,123,000 0 639,800 326,700 - - 880,900 7 - - - 7300248 6,333,748 
Enterprise for the Americas 
Debt Restructuring - - - - - - - 286,000 - 7 - - 286 000 286 000 
Multilateral investment Pun ~ - - - - = - 100,000 2 = - 7 100,000 100,000 
Trade & Development Progran - - - - - - - 00 - - ° 7 40,000 40,000 
Inter-Amencan Foundation ~ - - - - - - we - - - - 960 30,960 
Afncan Development Poundat: ° ~ = ° . 7 - 16905 7 = . . 16.905 16,905 
Peace Corpse Trust Pund - ~ - - - - 1458 - - - - - 1,458 1458 
Migration & Refugee Asmstarn - - - - - - - S50p00 - - - - 550,000 550,000 
Emergency Refugee Fund - - - - - - - 20,000 - - - - 20,000 20,000 
Mise. Trust Punds - DOT o ° im ° ° o - 6630 7 » - 7 5,630 5,630 
Misc. Trust Punds - DOT Recei - . - - - - - (3) - - - - (~) (WO) 
Overseas Priv. invest Corp (OP IC) 0 
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Table 4C (Dollars Thousands) TOTAL 
G247 PM a PL 480 PEACE OTHER PMP PMP OTHER EXCLUDING 
B3Fre32 DA ESF TITLE I TITLE T TITLE DI NARCS CORPS ECON LOANS GRANTS IMET MILITARY TOTAL PL 480 
- ——— 2.438 20438 
2 - - (536,900) (530,000) 
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